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’lemand Plane Prol 


Ksk on Hill! 
Why Didn't. 
lke, Know? 


Bui the deparimeni = denied 
Khrushchev's clisrge that the 
tate American Piet Francis 

1s, Wade * flight on 
poe an Washington ofticials. 
it also cited as a mitigating factor 
ithe Russians’ vast espionage ef- 
‘forts against the, West, 
' Bridges said the Russians are, 
-constantly spying on this couniry 
through: ‘their far- flung network 


Tot ageati But he said the plane 


By STEWART HENSLEY le ident, “certainly weakened: qur 
WAS HINGT ON, May x | posit ion’ “>Re the dumunit meeting. 


The White House declined all 


(UPI) «Angry Congressional, | comment on -the flights . which 


leaders of both parties today 


demanded a full investigation ; 
into the flight of an American | 


plane over Soviet territory for 
the purpose of, obtaining in- 
telligence information. 


Several weré particularly irked 
“that such a flight would be made, 
as the State. Department said, 
without the Knowledge of Presi- 
Ment Eisenhower-. and just a week 
‘before the President goes to Paris 
for the summit conference with 
‘Soviet Premier Khrushchev. and 
‘British and French leaders. 


One eee Re who insist 

ongress, W insisted” his 
apa’ rd @x- 
cis the in- 


nleded ‘when. ask ex 


cident. “Dumb’" and “stupid” were | 


‘some of the milder expletives he: 


‘used to describe the State Depart- | 


ment’s handling of the affair. 


AT THE SAME TIME, high Ad-’ 
ministration officials said the in- 
eident, while embarrassing to this 
country, would not deter the 


President. from going to the Paris | 


conference. 

There was a possibility the 
President would make a nation- 
wide raido and television address 
this week as is his custom before 
attending foreign conferences. HE 
he does, he could scarcely ignore 
the plane incident. 

Among those calling for sacl 
gressipnal investigation were Sen- 
ate Democratic Whip Mansfield 
(Mont.). and chairman Bridges 
(RN. H.), of the Senate GOP , 
committee. 5 

They said in separate iniev- 
views that they expect the appro- | 
Me, jate Senate committees to call | | 


‘in Administration officials for a 
| detailed explanation. 


| ‘HE CONGRESSIONAL ang- 


prompted Khrushchev to toca 
a new barrage 

Among. other: things, ‘press 
Secretary: fart’ refused io say 
whelhier. ig ae me Baten in any 
way all eH president! s plans, 
to visif tHe”Sovie Tinian ‘nt Jute. 

OVS HIGH pificials said the. 
President’ has no intentions of | 
canceling the summit meeting. | 
Mansfield, a key Democratic j 
‘spokesman on foreign affairs. | 
‘arreed Fisenhower musi abide by : 
his decision to meet with the; 
leaders of Russia, Cres and | 
Britain. “ae ; 


But Simninisteation official 8 
said Khrushchev can deterraine 
the fate of the summit conference 
within the next few days: 


Tf he turns the plane incident 
| into a public circus by staging 
‘a presummit trial of the cap- 
| tured pilot, they said, it will dash 
lany hopes. of narrowing the East- 
West gap on such major issues as 
(Bealin. Germany, and disarma- 


ae! pigials me no 
etrore. & their 

Seton aT DIPn- 

S ais ér and other 
Washington officials knew noth- 
ing’ of this particular flight, they 
hoped to keep the way clear for 
the President and Khrushchev to 
meet in apparent friendliness at 
the summit. Lad 


| ger was prompted by the State 


‘Department’s Frank admission 
yesterday that the plane downed 


over Soviet territory a week ago. 


“probably” was seeking ‘intelli- 
gence information. It said such 
flights were designed to protect 


une West against a surprise Rus. . 


no omilitarv attack: 
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Symington Deplores Strife 


Regrets peas Personal Attacks 


By ISABELLE “IN 
Star Staff Writer’ “oo * 
- Senator Stuart. Sysitngton . 
of Missouri lastnight de-~ 
plored the “seeds of eisunity’ 
which he said are’ beitut sown 
in some Democratic prima- 
ries, wy 
. In an obvious réterance io 
the West Virginia’ prifary,- 
‘where his fellow-Democratic 


candidates for the presidency, | 


Senators Hubert. Humphrey 
and John F. Kennedy, Have 
been slugging it out, Senator 
Symington told the, ‘1960 
Campaign Conference.” for 
Democratic Women at the 
‘ Sheraton Park’ Hotél? 

“It saddens me--and. I'am 
sure it saddens you—to read 
where ‘good Democrats ques- 
tion the patriotism or ‘per- 
sonal integrity of other Boe. 
Democrats. : 

“T know my colleagues Jack™ 
. Kennedy and Hubert Hum- 
phrey well,” the “Missourian 
continued. “They are fine, 
loyal Americans." And. they 
are great Democrats, 


Any~ 


tex. Sin,” 


thing that has been said or 
done which might soil the- 


good reputation of these good 
men should be retracted and” 
corrected. 


‘Bind Up the Wounds” 


“Once these popularity can 
tests are over,”. urged 


Senator, who has refused “to Ey be 
enter any primaries, “let “us *-Poek-marked””, 


move swiftly to bind up the™ 
party’s wounds 
ranks for the fall election. * 


“After all, the election that’ 


you and I want to win—the 
big one that must be. won— 
is a great Democratic victory 
in November,” he said. That 
includes every level of gov- 
ernment, local, State and na- 
tional,. he added. 

The West Virginia pri- 
mary, where ballots are being 
cast today, will not settle the 
Democratic presidential nom- 
ination “any more than it 
was determined in Wiscoh- 


2 


-and close > 


“How ig’ 


“Senator “Symington 
said. “All 30 States must 
have a Vote in the selection. 
The place to pick our nomi- 
nees js the national conven- 
tion.” 

Several other ' Democratic 


hopefuls-——“announced, un- 
announced, favorite - sons, - 
avowed. and unavowed,” in 
the words of Mrs. ‘Katie 


Louchheim, Democratic vice 
chairman and chairman of 
the conference — also were 
parading their wares at the 


three-day conference which . 


3,000 women are attending 
from all 50 States. 

_ Senators Humphrey and’ 
Kennedy were to fiy from 
West. Virginia today long 
enough to address the final 
luricheon of the conference, 
sharing billing with : Mrs: 
Eleanor Roosevelt. The two 
- Senators will be back in West 
“Mirginia when the votes. are 
counted tonight. 


“Hiemocrats Care” 


The dinner also ee 
the launching of the Demo- 
crats’ campaign slogan foi 
1960: It is: 
- Care.” 


fates’ votes as a favorite 


“gon, charged that this Na- 
W8ion’s conduct of foreign af-' 


been “liberally 
with ‘“dis- 
“heartening, dangerous blun- 
ders.” 


“Events of the last several 
days involving the United 


fairs has 


States plane shot don over 


it” “Be” labeled, 


tably.at the 
pe eee con ference,’ or ‘How 


os 


Na- 
tional Aeronautics ‘and Space 
Agéncy alia” the “State. De- 
partment, ; we violated 
the terriforl vaaititagrity of 


‘the Soviet Union: 


YOSE of prestig 
. thes? start “0 


_ portance,” : 
been no planning at all, it 
almost seems as if we have - 


ousetrappe to.a li 
“atti wed the vee “ant 


“Democrats ' 


_ jority Leader 


is-” 


verte ‘is clear en 
t ifn, through 


and we 
have suffered a formidable 
‘é. Just before 
the Summit 
Coriference,” $9: Meyner 
assefted. 

hat had been a sorry 
state of affairs one week be- 
fore the Summit Conference 


has “now ‘beeh ‘made even. 
more bleak,” he complained. . 


“We .knew .the conference 
was coming (and) its. im- 
Yet “there: has 


gone out of our way to under- 


mitieé our cause; to force the . 
_ Hations of the. world to ques- : 


tien critically our motives 


and -our aims.” 
Williams Eetioes. 


of “Michiga ole f aati 
oritigism 5 a eee ‘administra- 


‘tion’s handling of the plane 
con- 


incident in a press 
ference before ‘the dinner, 
“It is wholly indefensible 
that we should have been 
hich 
cred- 
ibility of the American people 


in the government before the : 


whole world,” he declared. 

The. governor, who will 
have much to say about how 
Michigan's votes will be cast 
at the Democratic conven- 
tion, repeated his insistence 
that he is “completely nev- 
tral” between the various 
Democratic candidates, with 
the exception of Senate Ma- 
Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas. 

The Texan, said Gov. Wil- 
liams, “is not the. type of 
DeMocrat that conforms to 

thinking of Michigan. He 
ha*¥omething less than the 
bold approach ‘necessary. to 
meet the challenge of our 
times”... 

Senator Johnson “could not 
carry” Michigan in Novem- 
ber, while every other pres- 
ently mentioned Democratic 


- ig St Sa 


’ himself was 


Presidential ‘nominee could. 
the Governor maintained. 


Available for Veep 


Gov. Williams acknowl- 
mdged his own availability for 
the vice presidential nomina- 
tion, but said he is not a 
“working candidate.” 

In his speech, the Michigan 
governor said his party’s job 
is “to wake America up.” 
-He urged adoption of a “solid, 
tough, fighting ‘liberal plat- 
form’ at the convention. 

Senator Johnson confined 
his remarks at the dinner to 
warm praise of Speaker Ray- 
burn, whom he called “one of 
the most beloved figures in 
the Democratic party.” 

In a new twist for such a 
gathering, Senator Johnson 
introduced by 
his wife, ‘Lady Bird,” the 
wives of other speakers also 
introduced their spouses. 

Senator Johnson. said his 
wife, is “an exciting man to 
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Bein Barred 
From Hearing 
irks Capehart 


By DAN KIDNEY 
Press Westimgrain Cortes pindent 
WASHINGTON  --  Hodsiers 
jhave every right to know exactly 
what went on in the. Soviet shoot- 
down of that U.S. spy-plane Sena- 
tor Homer KE. Capehart (R-Ind.) 
\told his Senate colleagues, in a 
Bea with Senator Frank H. 
Tausehe (D- 0.) on the Senate 
es 
Both senators were taking the 
| position that, as membé¢rs of the. 
‘Senate Foreign Relations Com: 
hmittee, they Should have been in-’ 
ivited, ‘when committee chairman. 
J. William Fulbright ..(D -ALK,), 
and ranking committee members: 
were given a ‘fill-in’ on the mat-. - 
ler by Secretary of State Chris-: 
‘lian A. Herter antl CIA Director 
‘Allan Dulles yestertayr” 
“The people of Indiana are en- 
‘titled to know what is.going on! 
iin this case,” Senatoty Capehart: 
said. “As a-memilek. of the Sen-; 
ale Foreigh Relations Committee,” 
Toum charged’ vajth finding out, 
and telling: them.” ‘ a 
Senator Lausche. packed up ‘this’ 
stand. and said that if members! 
of the committee are to perform: 
their duties properly, they must; 
be informed fully on the case.| 
Showing: that he was angry at: 
not being asked to attend the! 
briefing, ” Capehart .said: , 
“The se onower administra-: 
tion should take Congress into its! 
contidence, Perhaps we could bei 
of some help. God knows they! 
need help, if I can read the rec-! 
ord and the times correctly.” 
Lausche explained that he: went, 
lo thé “briéfing room, supposiriat 
all committeemen were invited.: 
but he was told it was, a “closed 
meeting forthe leaders.?: . - 
“To my eiibare semen 1 had: 
io leave,” -He ‘concluded.” i 


Senator * Capehart contended: 
that this was a violation of “the! 
risk do know. 
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Lausche 

‘Leaves U2 Briefing 
Enquirer Bureau Special — | Qfiio’ss other Democratic; 
WASHINGTON, May 


Senator, Stephen M. Young.' 
— Sen. , a acie - ! 
‘Gronk  Lauscne oe also took “the floor “ofthe! 


in hi jords.|02 Ets aur TS FeMarks) 
cere bane | aimed.more at closing. 


WAS. own | 
“thrown out” of the briefing: 


i rs this, the-rank ai open-| 
for congressional leaders this, M.open-| 
‘aftemoonon, the spy-plane ing-the-doors. ! 

risis 5 | “£ am. neither surprised; 
nausche was told by a DP xp 


‘fellow Senator that Secretary 


of State Christian Herter and; of this 


irectorof, the 


‘Atlan Dulles 2 
gence Agency, 


Centrale 


-were about to brief members). 


af che Foreign Relations Com-; 
mittee on the incident, 
Lausche, a member of thej 


nor shoéked .. . that...) 

fo WHO'ave the defense, 
jation as their. re-i 
ity should be com-! 
pelled to penetrate the Iron; 
» Curtain in any manner pos- ! 
sible . ...” Young declared. i 


.He\theh pointed out the’ 


comumittee. rushed down tg,extent of Russia’s espionage 


tic meeting room in the; 


activity, Including “sub-' 


Capitol. but was informed it, @rines off our shores.” and 
was a “closed” meeting, fon ve fact that it is comparn- 
House and Senate leadersitively easy.for them to gti 
cunty. not for the Foreign Re-:informatior: about oyx mill- 
lutions Committee. ‘tary effarts eee asking, 
“T i serving. :.: 

fo my embarrassment,” 7eading OF. ODSETVIB 

the Ohioan declared on the! “In the United ,Btates, ee 
Senate floor, “I had toate confronted with a Gif-: 
leave.” ‘ferent situatfori,” he’ said. 
: “The Senator declared we; 
ie Yhendisclased that @lwouldn't have ahy way of! 
newsman, curious of his leav4 wnowtig, what the: Russian’ 
‘ig, asked him. why. ithreat attiounts to “except by 
and courage of 


pone oS wOUTE " give ' 
[tions “ought to know to thethought wh 6 appeasc-! 
romise” ati 


5 ng. fats ot 
| “' AM DISAPPOINTED not,.Theé Boia of couree 
{being given the right to at-the summ it conferenice should} 
itend this meeting,” Lauschd#e”.forward, that. Congress? 
istated. }@nd the nation should “close| 
| He said he knew the Soviefour. ranks and ‘back up with! 
Union was active in espionagddetermination” our leaders! 
iin this country but “that does|who: participate...” He also| 
not niean I condone what hasipredicted the U2 pilot, Francis; 
happened . ... I'd like to|Powers, would be released by: 
iknow.” He concitidéd by say-! MB : 
ing he hoped he still! woula! a 
Ihe given the right to know. | 


1 
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On Question of Control 


if it is really true that Secretary Herter and 
CTA™Pirector. Allen Dulles still dé-not know 
who authorized “thé “spy “plif@s’ Tight’ over 
Russia, then the heed for a eespenstile. a 


Fk cas 


‘the nares officials ran . 
bility forthe. .{Wght. sti 
painted... Yet it is nine “days since the flight 
“was made and five days since Khrushchev 
announced the plane was shot down. Jf in 
that period Mr. Dulles cannot find out’ who 


decided to launch ah espionage flight two: 
weeks before the summit conference, then | 


there is somethirig Very wrong with the top 
policy control- over. intelligence activities Ca- 
pabla of plunging thé world into war. 

We believe Congress ought nat to be con- 
tent with a brftriet*=y i 
The inquiry should be th y 
and objective for the. purpose not .of ent 
harrassing the Eisenhower Administration but 
e! determining whether military intefligence™ 
activities are ‘subject - ‘to pegeaaate _policy§ 


control. 
* n * 


Kisenhower did not personally authorize this tthe 


particular flight.’ 
who. Gd, 2 


safeguards exist 


Con 


ihe as ee Hier oat anal ap aiieanae : 


fed: 16. make the “hest of a bad | sifuet’ on, 
ieaves much to-be desired. While if “Js true 
ihat our Government has a responsibility | 
protect itself from surprise attack, Mr: ne 
did not offer atsy evidence to show that 

was in fact the purposé of the U-2 flig t, 

Of course it is trué that the Soviet Uri: 
cngages in espionage. “If it does not fly com- 
parable missions over. the United States, that 
inay be because-it can get the desired intor- : 


mation without dole sd: Vet the fact remains 
ihat the same fight which one country re- ! 


“ards.a8 a safeguard: avainst surprise attack 
‘ian pe revarded by -the other country as a 
Prepearsieére far it, °F. 


* 
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the abservation w 


out! ‘illega 


He nationgt. stiry 
senhower pe apoee 


tay 
Tt is not. enough to.*know that Président lot 


fore co 
ragainst Geen oneinia: ‘aetion | o. 
at lower levels of command ‘that may have * 


i the “és onsi- 
"NOt aie “pine - 


Naturally, the existencg of an in-ernational 
| agreement, providing. safeguards against sur- 
prise attack would make it unnecessary to con- 
duct espionage for that -purpose.. We are all 
#8 such an agreement. But. it will-never be 
-attainedyso long. agtts purpose is to legalize 
“we now try f& carry 
‘principle of. “onen skies” 
spend “hie we cannot expect thé Rus- 
plans. with thei? nati onal and doctrinal addic- 
ptigg 10. secrecy, to-d¢aapt the kind oF Teeipro- 
ance which, Bréesident 

"the 1955 suhmit con- 


Se . 


PENCE, rede Sprvejh nce - wouid have to be 
“eeauincly pal ‘probably operated en- 
i. by dey! 415, and pecompanlegeby. real 


dt and w hy. ™ 
~ aati ssrenconat 
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Morse Talks To Collegians; 
2,000 Hee Cheer Kennedy 


“Neither can we justify having| 
ee Morse::. aye 


the plane there. . . . Sooner or | 
By eR yEST BR. een ciaals 


"later we are going, fo Hews incident | 
‘yor’ accident that will reelase i” 


; 1Shn stay Corrsspondent} ‘firsL bomb, and: the holacavigt, will 
a Md... Ma ig _lbe on,”” he said: Swe agi ES | 
Chestertown, y % One v reign policy, Hie, 


Tha 


Tmaed vs attack on. what he 
Senator John F. Kennedy's “res kine, the: issues 
actionary” record”, today y-nee-4pdinting © out the ballot pi 
ding his ‘opponent ‘on loreigh pol- GOP Administration’s recugsit” fs 
icy, tax .issués, public power ad “a giredated declaration ‘of wars. 
aid to educatign. cin x Formésa Straits ae the 

: “Mr, Morse got warm respon, ‘Middlte East, at 4 
from about’ 300 sindents at_ Wash Higa also differe ‘yi th 
ington :Collége, where Senats Se thine pproviig* military atg, ta 
Kennedy began hts Marytand’ pri- ee feral Tryjitto of tlie. Downe: am 
mary campaign two days ago. sf public. be stated: , ; 

The Massachusetts | x Senator’ 2 Be éPublié Power Cita omy 
crowd reached nea hy. oe with; Me, Morse algo said Mr. a. 
the advantage” “ol, ine Shad. voted in favor” of” 
night. Senator Mogsge i Wee Wr chges pénefitirg’. big. pusit 
this afternoon, am cgeranged on thut saysilte opposes vet 
short nefice.- ~ cope tax’ "exatbptions heba 

The two are if capa’ cones ibe loss’ of: reyenve, it, ued 
tenders tor Marylang’s siipporl. fi volve. hie 
Tuesday's) Democratic, Presiden: ' “Hig ‘tone ' 

tial preference primary. — > Yo. tig “Teeasur only. thaw w 

The Oregon Seiti or also .§ also ; saigg | ehensieve are considering ahetls: 

[he wanted to clarify his statéme tax . freatment for jew, and. mic 

yesterday. that he was in‘a “ “stop | dle. _negne sarpayetti. na he 

Kennedy ‘movemel.’: Chip is a charged ae 

one-man: -movemetit, “néliher on He; ‘also said Mie dy 


; : the Republi bs 
behalflaf norsin alliance with’ any jaste peer Seat 


one else, he stated |“whereby the friends of “public 
He ‘repeated, do, that he was’ power were ‘thying to beat ‘hac’ 
(ino stalkiitg hétse”’ for: Adlai E.jthe Budget Bureau. and the agl- 


and: 
5 


revenue, 


Stevenson, .whem he..has desig- ministration ,gf., lhe _eeipe hing of 
nated: as his choice for President these yreat, age acies.’ 2 
Vafter-himsell.. Finally, “he | Yeclared, his oy 


Iponent . worked: against inchudins: 


grants to ‘service men under the 
la “Baltimore television. talk te Gl education bill and took the 


jnight, saying hie would favor pay {Position that Federal aid ‘o 
i the major Democralic: eabch-\cchools should. cover only school 
dates"‘eyen Lyndon Tohnsqn’'+- (construction help. Mr. Kennedy 
‘to Senator Kenitedy. All are more ee votesfor the entire education 
\liberal, he' said. | see hill; ificluding teachers’ pay pro 
| He previouslythas said it would, visions, he added. a 
‘be a “mistake’ for the party to 
nominate Senator ,Johnson.. 

In his evening.taik, he.also said 
“the only thitg that’s ganged up, 
‘on Jacek Kenntdy ighis own voting 
record.” E * 


Mr. Morse Seperated on his i in 


Senator _Mabieenalsau.staauahs 
condemned this country’s: kapy- | 
aissance flights 
ais {he's Soviet 
Premier's redttion In thée™ “inti: 
dent rrr F yy 

Russian fighter planes could! 
have “encircléd it and forced: it! 
down.” he said, but (insheadadbatiias| * 
shot dates eliaAD da. pur- | 


poses. 
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“Tell All , 
About Spy: | 
Capehart — 


Times Washington Bureau. 


WASHINGTON, May 10--_ 
Hoosiers have every right to, 
know exactly what went on ir: 
the Soviet shoot-down of that. 
U.S spy-plane Sep, Amst 
Capehart_ (B,.. In told his 
Senate colleagues, ina collo-~, 
quy with Sen. Frank Hi: 
Lausche (D. O.) on the. a 
ate floor. 


Both senators were taking: 
the position that, as members: 
of the Senate Foreign Rela-', 
tions Committee, they should | 
have been invited, when Com-: 
‘mittee Qhairman Fulbright (D.: i 
Ark.) and Tanking “céminittee: 
members. ‘were given & “fll-in’'s) 
onthe matte. by Secretary of; 
‘State Herter and CIA ea 
Dulles yest Re ea 


“THE PEOPLE ‘of Indiana’ 

are. entitled toknow what isi 
going om in this case,’ Sen2 
Capehart said. “As a member, 
of the Senate Foreign. Rela-* 
Jions:Gommittee, I am charged, 
witheagnding out and telling; 
them’? - 
Sen. -Lausche b cked up this’ 
stan@tind said tat if mem-; 
bers of the Senate Foreign Re-' 
Jatidns Committee are to per-. 
form their duties properly, - 
they must be informed fully. 
on the case. » 


Showing that he was an-...» 
gry at not being asked to,’ 
attend the briefing, ae I 
Capehart said: 


“The Eisenhower administra-” 
tion should take. Congress into’ 
its confidence. Perhaps. we. 
could be of some help. -God' 
knows they need help, if I can, 
read the record and the times 
correctly.” A , 

‘Lausche explained that he. 
went to the briefing room, 
supposing all committeemen 
were invited, but he was told 
it was a “closed meeting for 
the leaders.” 


“TQ MY embarrassment, I 
had to leave.” he concluded.” 

Sen. Capehart contended 
that this was a violation of 
“the right to know.” 
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REMARKS OF CONG. ASHLEY 
Today in Congress at 6:45 P.M. over WMAL (Washington): 


JOSEPH McCAFFERY: "Again the question today: what really happened to the 
U.S. plane over Russia, and shovld the President now go to Russia?-awere the 
questions most often asked at the Capito] as elsewhere. It was revealed that CIA 
Chief Allen Dulles came to the Capitol again yesterday to outline the situation 
before a special House Armed Services Subcommittee. According to one who was 
present, the latest Dulles briefing, the plane apparently suffered what's called 
a flame-out(?) at about 70,000 feet, forcing the pilot to come down to a level 
where he was then forced to the ground. This source reports also that CIA officials 
have complete confidence in the integrity of the pilot, Francis C. Powers, and 
they do not know what was involved in his apparent decision to admit that he was a spy. 


"Members of the subcommittee voted unanimously to cermend Dulles and the 
CIA for their handling of the whole affair. 


"Today too the House Rules Committee put on the shelf several proposals to 
subject the CIA to closer Congressional scrutiny. Rules Chairman Howard Smith of 
Virginia said the committee feels this is not the time to conduct public hearings a3 
on the subject. Although no vote was taken, this decision too was apparently = 
unanimous. However, some committee members indicated that they favored a closer 
look at this question at some future time. 


"One of several members of Congress I talked to today about the spy incident 
was Toledo, Ohio's congressman, Thomas Ashley, I asked him if, in view of the 
situation that has developed, whether the President should go to Russia next month." 


ASHLEY: “Well, I think if he has an opportunity to do so, it will be fine. 
I hardly think that the Russians will have any reason to welcome him, however." 


McCAFFERY: "Do you think that our sky spy incident has ruined any chance of 
anything happening positively at the coming summit meeting which starts on Monday?" 


ASHLEY: "I think that it is certainly--casts a very dark shadow over the 
summit conference. It's perfectly clear, of course, that the position of the 
United States at this time is far worse than it's been--well, in years, as far 
as world opinion is concerned, We have lost the initiative as far as world public 
relations is concerned-=it's obvious-=«and I think that this recent U-2 plane 
incident has really given them a tremendous iniative that is very very unfortunate 
and will be for a long time.to com." 


McCAFFERY: "There seems to have been some kind of a coalition cohesing (SIC) 
behind the administration on this incident. I noticed that in the news today, 
for example, there's not going to be any effort to press for a joint committee 
to keep an eye on our intelligence because the feeling seems to be on the Hill, 
according to the stories, that the less said, the better, about our intelligence 
service atthis time, Looking a little ahead to November, do you itthink that this 
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will still be a political issue, even though thers seems to be some unity on the 
part of the Democrats behind the administration on their off-again, on-aga policy? " 


ASHLEY: "Well, I think very definitely it will be an issue, You're quite 

right when you say that as far as intelligence work is concerned, the less said 

the better--this is true. Now this is what makes totally outrageous the state- 

ments of the administration with respect to the plane incident. They wasted no 

‘time whatever with respect to the plane incident. They wasted no time whatever 

in first denying, then admitting, and finally revealing all as far as this activity 

is concerned, and the opinion, both in this country-=the measure of opinion in 

this country, and world-wide too, is that this is totally unnecessay and uncalled for." 


McCAFFERY: “It's not the incident so much, it's the handling of the incident 
after it happened?" 


ASHLEY: “Absolutely so. We're talkingabout intelligence work and intelligence 
activity does require a certain amount of secrecy, but this is true when things go 
wrong as well as when things are going right." 
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Various radio stations MAY 15, 1960 
in Louisiana: 


SENATOR LONG COMMENTS ON SPY PLANE INCIDENT 


Senator Russell B, Long, by tape recording, over various radio stations 
in Louisiana: 


COMMENTATOR: "Senator, this past week, probably the most important subject 
on the national scene was the supposedly shooting down of an American plane by 
the Russians. May we have your comments on that, sir?" 


SEN. LONG: "I don't know whether they shot it down or brought it down with 
a missile or whether the plane just ran out of exygen in the high altitudes and 
had to come down,but, in any event, they have an American pilot there and thay 
have the remains of an American plans that this boy was flying. The fact of 
the matter is that a lot of us have reason to believe » not by virtue of it having 
been given to us officially but by having heard informally or having heard rumors 
about it, that this country was sending planes behind the Iron Curtain, Those 
planes were unarmed and the purpose was to get information that we would need in 
the event that the Soviet Union decided to attack the United States, 


"Now, as you know, this country is so wide open and so are most of the free 
world countries that it is very easy for Russia or anybody else to get ail the 
information they need to know about where our defense installations areand 
where our Army bases are, where our cities are, where our major industries are, 
For the most part, they can get it just by request, write the Chamber of 
Commerce and get the information; but, in their country, they maintain that 
iron curtain and try to maintain such excessive secrecy that we have not been 
able to find out for certain about a great number of things we would have to 
know about the Soviet Union in the event that we were forced to go to war with 
them. Now, you know and I know that we are not planning to start a war with 
anybody, but if war is forced upon us and all these long-range missiles are 
exploded upon our country and our people are killed by the tens of millions, 
perhaps half of them killed in a single day, we would have to know how to go about 
striking back. Now if we couldn't get the information any better way, than I 
suppose the only thing to do was to do what we have been doing and, while it is 
too bad that they shot this boy down and we would just as soon that they didn't 
have the proof of it that we had been getting the information in the way that we 
have been getting it, I would a lot rather have done that than not to have the 
information. Now, there will be some problems about that in the future. 


"I think the biggest asset about it is that we have been getting away with 
it for four years and I think we have Russia pretty well photographed from the 
air and we know where most of their things are right now. They tell me that in 
a year or so we ought to have a space satellite developed which will circle in 
outer space and give us the same information we are looking for without coming 
quite as close to the Soviet Union. But, as a practical matter, what real 
difference does it make whether you are taking the pictures from a space satellite 
a hundred miles up or from an airplane that is 12 miles up?-=—it's still the same 
principle. You need to know what is behind that Iron Curtain and we are finding 
it out the best way that we can, * 
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COMMENTATOR: "Do you think at this time that it will do any harm to the summit 
conference getting under way at this time?" 


"SEN. LONG: "I don't think it makes any difference. It certainly shouldn't 
make any difference, It's all according to the state of mind that ths people go 
in there with. I certainly don't think that President Eisenhower is going to 
let that prejudice him=-=he shouldn't. As a matter of fact, Mr. Khrushchev 
knew we were doing this for the last four or five years and so did we, and the 
only difference is that while he would say it, at a summit conference perhaps, or 
in a conversation with President Eisenhower, and President Eisenhower would Say, 
‘Well, I don't know anything about ti, I haven't been informed of anything 
of that sort. It must be somebody else's airplane that you are complaining 
about.' Well now, he knows it, but the fact of the matter is that both sides 
know to begin with that those were American planes flying behind Russia and getting 
those photographs and that information, and, incidentally, although we haven't 
had the good fortune of shooting one of theirs down-~and didn't particularly try-~ 
they have bean flying over our advanced bases, they have been over Alaska, they have 
been over our bases at Thule, which is on Greenland, many ties, repeatedly, and 
these bases which we have on foreign soil have been flown over many times by 
Soviet planes. How do we know it? Well, we see the vapor trails up there that 
are left in the sky after one of these fast jet planes go through, if there is 
a fair amount of vapor in the sky, so both sides have been doing some of this and 
my only objection is that, frankly, the Soviet spy system knows a lot more about 
us than we know about them even as it stands now." 


COMMENTATOR: “Another news making event this past week, Senator Long, was 
the Democratic primary=«' 


SEN. LONG: "Before that, I said 'my only objection'--let me say this, I 
have great sympathy for that young man who is back there. He didn't go over there 
on his own mission. He went over there because we wanted that work done and he 
risked his life. If we paid him $2500 a month, which works out to about 30 
thousand dollars a year, I still don't think that's any big pay for what he was 
doing for this country, and, to the best of our information there are several of 
our pilots that we were using on the same type of mission. They were not working 
directly for the Department of Defense. They were working, as I understnd it, 
for some other agency of the government, perhaps the CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE &GENCY 
but I don't regard those people as being anything other than patriots. That 
was their job and I would regard them in somewhat the same sense as I took upon 
Nathan Hale, whose statue is right down on Constithtion Avenue here in Washington 
by the Department of Justice of the government. His famous last words were, 
"My only regret is that I have but one life to give for my country.! You know, 
he was an American spy. He was a school teacher and he was trying to get 
information as to where the British troops were for the aid of General Washington's 
troops, and we don't regard him as anything other than agreat American who was 
trying to help his country, and the same thing is true of this young man. It 
takes a lot of patriotism far and beyond the pay, in order for a boy to do that 
kind of work. You know, a pilot who is that well qualified could get himself a 
good job at 15 thousand dollars or 18 thousand dollars a year for an airline 
anyway, so those young men who have been doing that work, just as this young 
man was doing, have been performing a great service to this country and the 
fact that they have been doing it, I think, is just one more reason why the Soviet 
Union will think a leng time before they attack this country." 
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Unauthorized” Spy Plante fs Feorest 
Bind of Abhi 


EXTENSION OF MARES *- 


OF 3 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER = 
OF TENNESSEE = 
IN THE HOUSE O¥ REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1960 


Mr, LOSER.’ Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extesid' ray remarks in ‘the Ap- 
pendix of thes@ecorp, I call to the at- 
tention of thé Hetise ay editorial appear- 
ing in the Nash ae nessaan, one of 
our great “neWepabers, pointing up 4 
major cold war. hlarder, 

‘the editorial Zotlows:- / 

“Ci MAUTHORIZED'' SP¥PLANE Is PooREST KIND 
Ae oF ALIBI 

Now that the xéglstery of the spy-plane 
Gisaster over Sadie iz aga. is coming to light, 
the American pubve fa-entiticd to know who 
was responsible hig wajor cold-war 
Dlundere) 0 EL ee 

The fact that°we have been trying to find 
nus what wes going on behind the tron Cur- 
wiba has been well known, And we may be 
sure that our etiurts Have been aiavciet by 


Russla in .seeking .out. American 


5. 


But it ..wiikphp, Bard to.s plain why the 
United States. ayndertgok this latest venture 
in Russian Ait fast before the May 16 summit 
meeting witheul .stoperly weighing the 
chances of detection and exposure. , 
To say that this-was an unauthorized ex- 
pleit by a civilian fier is just another way 
of muddling the picture. For it has been 
_iade clear that the supersecret U-2 single- 
engine jet was chartered from the Lockheed 
: Aiveratt Co. by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, which in turn was be- 
ing serviced by the Air Force. 
One point that has heen carefully skirted is 
the part played by Mr, Allen Dulles’ Central 
Titelligence Agency, and this also involves 
the part played by ‘the, National Security 
Council,pnd,.President Eisenhower himself. 
‘There was a good deal of cunning in the 
way Nikita Khrushchev misled the United 
States in his first announcement of the ‘he wag 2 ! Ay 
plane’s destruction over the Ural Mountains, , Blane oo ee ate a fae ” 
far from. the nearest free-world border, for 4, ght? We know of Aone ad ge ring 
that led the State Department into a trap 5 ° 


and brought forth excuses:‘which later proved But we do know that its emlarrassing fail- 
to be without merit. ure has damaged the position of the United 
States and its allies before the summit, and 
The solar plexus blow came when it was , 
revealed that the U-2 pilot has survived and, oa any kind of agreement harder to 
according to the Soviets, confessed his spy aoe ‘ : 
vole. Ss ‘gfrom Russia’s standpoint, the opportunity 


Sh 4e"Biven to make further boast of its rocketry, 
Never has Mr. Khrushchev had_ 4° better ‘though this is the point on which their ae 
chance to denounce the United States’ as an falls down. For if the g SS Rane Nad 
aggressor, and he is making the most:of arc a ‘the first shot itor 4 eandto sai 
His threat of a public trial for the unfortu-, Gcuen At cannot bé believed Ga se fet 
nate pilot may never be carried out, but it is would He @ had the ch A * 1€ PHO 
something for Washington to worty about., i Ms he chance. to bail out. 
Coming at the same’time as the summit ses~-_ han inaccuracy, however,..does not 
sion, it could have a devastating effect. y too: much weight in viety of the rash 


Spying between the United States and Rus-. 
sia is old stuff indeed. For our part, there + : 
is a need to guard against surprise attack, : 3 _ as it is termed in 
put the. Russians can say that they have Washinghon, [8 f necesee, of the cold 
reason to react strongly when shadow planes,, war, anti) 
traveling at great height, cross into their ae ye 

‘the | 


id be left in 


territory. ' : pie whose ctions, at times, 
They are saying this now with a vengeance, Seer Tay pat ape Hraponsible. 

and the facts make it almost imposgihie for ars Be titre talk of unauthorized 

our best friends to defend ‘our gourse. ‘The it'ls all too plain that 


photographing of military installations, 
which seems to have been substantiated, 
cannot lightly be brushed aside, 


by an individtsAl unless someone 
“higher echelons had given the word. 
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‘Former Congressman Phillips. Declared 
U2 Case Shows Need for Retain of 
American Ideals 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF : Wed De, 
HON. FRANK KOWAESKL: 
. OF CONNECTICUT oe ato oO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1960... 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speakét?, a dis- 
tinguished former. Member of this body, 
Hon. Alfred”N. Phillips, has sent me a 
telegram.on the U-2 case which I bring to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

Former Congressman Phillips points 
out how the honor of the United States 
has been sullied by the mishandling of 
this situation and pleads eloquently for 
a return to high ethics and lofty ideals. 

Here is the text of Mr, Phillips’ tele- 
Bram to-me: . Sakae, . 
Mon. Frannx KowaLskt, -t 
U.S. House of Representatives, . . 
Washington, DG. ue oe 

Many people including the writer are utter- 
ly shocked at the photograph on the New 
York Daily News fron peaeeeor Secretary of 
State Herter andagpirestor.. of “Intelligence 
Dulles. lasighing. over the plight. they have 
sotten us| intos:.Waes this:by the orders of 
the Président é6f the United States of Amer-~ 
ica? How can-these men or any American, 
inugh when they have sent possibly to his 
doom an outof-uniform American held as 
apy. who can justly be shot under interna- 
tional law a8 & apy? «Furthermore it is cer- 
tainly no Jaughing matter when the foreign 

7 i : 


policy of: ‘our Government has been proved 
to be based on falsehood, misstatements, and 
chicanery. It is hard to believe that anyone 
directing the destinies of our country could 
guide it any way except through truthful 
honesty and integrity and that goes for every- 
one from the President.down. I trust that 
in the House of Representatives of the United 
States you will do your part to see that those 
responsible for the low estate into which 
our country has fallen will be prought to 
account for it and relieved of their responsi- 
bilities no matter who they are and that the 
historic high standing and honor and ideals 


of the United States of America will be put- 


back again as standards by which all of us 
can live best. . 
Personal regards, . 
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: Bin ted 
“Under unanimous consent, I bring the: 


' nent. in_a die. 


cy 


f Hartford. Courant and Waterbury Re- 


of 


po TTT 

Ce SiGh OF. REMARKS 

oF 

2 ae FRANK KQWALSKI 
a sao CONMECTICUT ‘ ; 

THe HOUSH OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Waednessay, May 11,1960 aes 
Mr. BOn er. ‘Mr. Speaker,,hb% 

shock and’ ot ‘arrassment felt by ithe... 

American. i .. Government's.” 

handligk .Of;)hp Zigpeident are re-" 
flected in. editorials-eeruied yesterday 
by two-ef aux leading: @arinecticut news- 

. papers, the Hartford Courant and the 
Waterbury Republican. 

The Courant editorial is summarized 
in its title, “Uncle Sam, Spy—and 
Situmblebum.” : 

The Waterbury Republican editorial 
points out that “The spy in the sky 
fiasco has shaken and embarrassed the 
American public.” 
™, 


 ByCh & delicate time’. 


ramen on U-2 Fiasco. 


' ffom the President ox: 


texts of these editorié ne 
tention, of my ae Tee siduse 
{From tiie 3 afi, Lo 


UNCLE t STUMBLEBT 
Appatently the ‘effetat- Soviet line is thet 
the American spy-plane. . 
of deliberate Pro’ opaiio ch, i 
agreement at inte Roane Sadar at 
sponsible atatesmen on both sides of the 
iron curtain know Fane nie 4H hakense. 
There may be some doctrinaire Communists 


who stil}. eat ,the arian ritual state- ~ 
ment ste ing gilts are “Saattiia kere. 


speach this ynbappy inei- 
ig Bek. so, much,as 


a warmionger a3 

Why all the: fuss?:.. 
knows that every other government is en- 
vaged in spying. Soviet Russia presumably 
more than most. After all, we have Russian 
spies sitting in US. prisons right now. Prob- 
abiy the incident sent tremors around the 
world not only because of its unhappy 
timing just before the summit, gut. for, 
seasons 409; First, lt Wag, 4,0 
smectacular “Kind of spying. 
snore inyportant}it caught the" 


werery.. government 


tant, 44 
as tO WI 
right hand ¥ 

Aftet ? 


es? 


tell th Then ag ‘ 

wright mumiliating +h 2 dvernment, 

jeader of the free we through "ite 
& of Btatement that 


“vate: 
ny pe : 


ything at all, tell the, 
ig, you can’t tell the 
p@ore’s. say anything et all, 

eon more disturbing isthe hint of & lack. 
sipiime and control in our Government. 
‘TheiPresident and Secretary of State should 
certéinly be aware of any such intelligence: 
setivities, though not necessarily of the de-' 
tails. But the CIA and Pentagon should, 
not only know the details, but should be 
setisitive enough to political and diplomatic 
overtones. never to risk’ such a mission at’ 


a 


_ Jt is distresaing to lear that an Air Force 
Toenual. claims the pel¥ilege of flying infor- 
mation missions .withot ‘specific authority 
tis civilian advisers. 
Tois reflects an appalling lack of discipline. | 
The prospect. of thermonuclear war js 50 
frightening that no responsttle government 
would allow one to start. “Butlwhat if the- 
armed services or intelligence’ services of any 


. nation, let alone the United States, feel free 
; ta:iplay. with dangerous military 
* @yar another nation’s territory? 
: of an unintended, accidental launching oF 


hardware | 
The “risk: 


pushbutton war is already too great without 
our adding to it. 

It might be well if President and Con- 
gress were quietly and carefully to study 
the whole subject afresh. The first nec«" 
essity is to make certain that nobody goes’ 
off half cocked. ‘The second is to make cer- 
tain that whatever is said on behalf of the | 
U.S. Government is the truth. 


May 10, 


[From the Waterbury ‘Republican, 
entrant Seca 


K 


‘The spy in the sky fiasco has shaken and 
embarrassed the American public. 


. throughgut 


» the eve of the summit pariey jn Paris. 


. nouncing 


- pare 


The dipping of the PECOURRINS RE CPT i 
éd-over the front. pages of newspaper: 
world couldgbeediy be or 
to the SoveP Union: near 
one 
ean ungerstens Russian Pyemies Nikita 
Khrushe ig ‘glee in announcing aud de- 
the. American sph ig probe 

the intemal activity of his wenaniry. 
At first, America was slightly enraged vhat 
a US. pidne, supposedly under the super- 
vigign of the National Space and Aeronautics 
‘dinisiration and engaged in weather ob- 
sétvatton, should be downed for wandering, 
for whatever reason, across the border into 
Saviet alv'kpade, The State Department and 
atinisteetion' officials misinformed the U.S. 
public indtivettently, for the information 
given them, and the cause of much oi our 
amenates from that hush-nush 


better ate é 


agency h BY Allen Dulles, Centra: bie 
telligencee* a soe 

Tt now hecthe flight was ordered DY 
that dena bitrith anteye for ferreting 
out justi eWieby;. stunt the Russians 
were: ordertt-a-presummit splurre, 
similis $9 ‘Sohiet target: practice at the 


gaepSnce-prior to Khrushchev's US. 
pale gumbie:-taken' was immense, and 
soworidcines knows, - poomeranged. 
@ Kremlin, as might be expected, hin- 
tha Incidéht with the best of its propa- 
ganda: PRO eRaR sharpening a ravor eage to 
: Weaheta.-prestige and purpose at vhe 
coming beads af: state meeting. The prin- 


abi 


' cipal hope! of ‘tha world’s peopies, the re- 


luxation ofiglebal 
what dasheth =: : 

Khrushchev will doubtless use this wind- 
‘teal to pressure the Western Allfes on a stand 
on Berlin and“ diity a full summoning of 
Western moral and miltdéry authority: wili 


tensions, has been sorme- 
# 


i. Awe. @ session of reckléss and relentiess 


“Spy,” by consensus, 18 @. 
ligence is preferable. Th 
an intelligence network” 
gleaning, as best we can, nformatign . 
knowledge otherwise unObtainable f fan, he- 
hind the Iron Curtain ot the Bambod Cur- 
tain or any Official opaquenfess. 
This date is demanded of 2 government 
competing for the leadership of the tree 
world ‘and the survival of democratic and 
capitalist Institutions in other areas of the 
globe, Communist spies in the United States 
have been caught in number. Their esp1o- 
‘sabotage, and subversive activities make 


nage, 
mandatory counterintelligence. Such sys- 


tems are realities in internitiona: affairs, 


However unpalatable they may seem.’ 

The unfortunate error of judgmeni., and 
the consequences it may have, should in 
no way impugn the cardinal need of inbel- 
ligence work in assuring the security of Lhe 
Nation. But it should prompt an examina~ 
tion of the lines of authority in su¢gh mat~ 
ters and guarantee that. similar action will 
not be taken at so crucial a time. avitous 
the consent of the President and: +e peek - 
ness to answer to the public conaci#inee. 
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“Meriden (Conn.) Record Comments om 
“Bad Blunder” in U-2 Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ,FRANK.KOWALSKI 


. "oF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


' Phursday, May 12, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I present the text of 
an editorial carried by the Meriden Rec- 
ord in my home State of Confiecticut 
on the U-2 incident and the handling of 
it by our Government. 

This editorial is another indication of 
the extent to which the American people 
are disturbed by the inept way in which 
this entire matter has been handled. 

Following is the text of the Meriden 
Resgogd.editorial of May 11,0 

; "Excuses, UNLIMITED 

The United States has been caught in 8 
bad blunder in the case of the plane and 
pilot shot down over Russian territory and 
the Reds are making the most of it. At & 
lime and in a place where the greatest cir 
samspestion were indicated, we have been 


ievavly. awkward arid” heavyhanded. - 
as 5 in thece@ethowe bave handied our 

responses to the Russian roars wilh all the! 
finesse of a kid caught with jam on his face. 

There is nothing very remarkable about 
the Russians having caught somebody spy- 
ing on them; it goes on all the time, on 
poth sides of the fense. There are plenty 
of Red agents in this country and in Can- 
ada, and every so often one of them is un- 
covered amid a big fiurry of publicity, tried, 
and usually sentenced to prison. We may 
safely assume that their counterparts exist 
among our people on assignment in Russia. 

But sending somebody in to investigate 
the weather or anything else over Russian 
territory in a jet plane, however unarmed, is 
aoother and much riskier matter, and one 
which we would certainly protest if it were 
to happen against us. Sending a plane 
across this particular bit of border, about 
which the Soviets have been notoriously 
touchy, makes the violation gratuitous. And 
engaging in this sort of spying in the strato~ 
sphere at this particular time, when chances 
of summit agreement deserve all the odds 
they can get, is timing so bad as to be un- 
believable. : 

All of which wouldn’t matter very much 
if the Russians were determined, as they 
seem to have been earlier, that the Big Four 
meeting be conducted in amity. Premier 
Khrushchev has his own way of manipulat- 
ing history and, if his calculations had called 
tor warm winds at the summit he would 
have held off on the cold blast here. 

Unhappily, the incident seems to have 
coincided with Red realization that no real 
concessions were planned by the West on 
Berlin and the general German situation, 
for which Khrushchev was stubbornly -hop- 
ing. It gives him just the excuse he needs 
fo charge bad faith, stir up public opinion 
against us, and generally sabotage the sum- 
mit chances while putting the blame on us. 
And while he probably could have found his 
owh excuses anyway, there’s no need for us 

, 0 supply them for free. a 
® a 


a 
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‘summer, in July 1959. Until that date 


there were three different inches in use 
in the world. By international agree~ 
ment, we shortened our inch by two- 
millionths of a measurement, and the 
British Commonwealth increased its 
inch almost by the same amount. 

These accuracies are all the more im- 
portant in an age of scientific accom- 
plishment such as ours. In the han- 
dling of atomic energy, in the making 
of guided missiles, we often demand ac- 
curacies to five- or ten-millionths of an 
inch. Albert M. Dexter of Pratt and 
Whitney says this requires an accuracy 
on the part of gages, therefore, to one- 
millionth of an inch. Not long ago, 
Pratt and Whitney participated with 
the National Bureau of Standards in 
pushing the frontier of precise measure- 
ment to one-tenth of a millionth of an 
inch. From Mr, Dexter’s computations, 
that is the thickness of one sheet of 
newspaper sliced into 30,000 separate 
sheets. 

I should not pass this by without not- 
ing that Pratt and Whitney is familiarly 
called in the Hartford area by the name 
and by the suffix—West Hartford—to 
differentiate it from another firm of the 
same name—the Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division of United Aircraft Corp. 
Each descends from the New England 
craftsmanship of Francis Pratt and 
Amos Whitney, the pioneers in metal 
working, but some time ago went sep- 
arate business ways to become parts of 2 
different corporate family. Pratt & 
Whitney Co. of West Hartford is a sub- 
Sidiary of the Fairbanks Whitney Corp. 

To provide further information, I 
submit an editorial from the Hartford 
Times of Saturday, May 7, which: traces 
the industrial fame of the organization: 
Pratt & WHITNEY, 100 Years or INDUSTRIAL 

FAME 

Many a manufacturing company points 
with pride to some outstanding contribution 
it has made to industrial progress or for the 
advancement of the general economy. At its 
100th anniversay, Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc., 
would find it difficult to choose as its top 
achievement any one success among its long 
list of outstanding industrial triumphs, 

Much of the time of generations of Pratt 
& Whitney craftsmen has been devoted to 
the establishment of uniform standards for 
manufacturing precision. Fineness is taken 
for granted in an age used to measuring and 
working to a millionth of an inch. Before 
P. & W. took up the challenge there was no 
reliable standard measure of anything. 
There was ho machine tool that could main- 
tain uniform quality in operation. 

Would the leading P. & W. contribution 
therefore be its devotion to Precision and 
refinement of the international inch? But 
one must not forget that the company also 
brought out the means to make possible the 
introduction of standard threads on nuts and 
bolts. Much of the modern world is literally 
held together on the basis of this accomplish- 
ment. 

Jokingly, ours has been called a tin-can 
civilization. Yet, except for a P. & W. inno- 
vation, a special micrometer to measure and 
help control the thickness of moving ribbons 
of strip steel, the making of cans would have 
been a wasteful and makeshift business. 

The establishment of precision aids and 
the making of measuring devices was inci- 
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dental to the main work of the shop. That 
has been the manufacture of machine tog, 
used to produce other manufactured pr 
ucts. 

During the great Industrial period of crea- 
tivity 1900~1920, Pratt & Whitney contributed 
more new machine development than all 
other machine-tool manufacturers in the 
world combined. The company was the 
leader in design of entirely new types of ma- 
chine tools and gages. 

Qut of its shops came the jig borer, thread 
miller, spline miller, vertical shaper, vertical 
surface grinder and reamers with right-hand 
cut and left-hand: spiral, all of them rep- 
resenting major advances. 

Pratt & Whitney still is unexcelled in the 
fleld of design and innovation. It has auto- 
mated many of its machines with use of 
taped controls for their operation, Thurs~ 
day the company will dedicate its Centennial 
Hall at the West Hartford plant with a 
permanent exhibit of the latest P. & W. 
products as well as of early products and 
mementos. 

It was no easy thing for Francis A. Pratt, 
the salesman and promoter, and Amos Whit- 
ney, the machinist and shop manager, to 
start this business 100 years ago. They did 
it in their own spare time after working 
a full day at other regular jobs. 


Their first large order was for production 
of Spencer’s automatic silk winders for use 
in the Cheney Bros. mills in Manchester, and 
by the Willimantic Linen Co. Manufacturing 
had just been stepped up when Pratt & Whit- 
ney were burned out. They started again, 
and soon were producing arms for use in the 
Civil War. This led to making the machines 
by which armaments were produced. 

Pratt & Whitney made the first silent type- 
writer model, put together the Paige typeset. 
ter in which Mark Twain invested a profit- 
less fortune, and produced tabulating ma- 
chines'and envelope machinery among more 
than 2,000 items for the worldwide market, 


It would .be impossible to sum tip com- 
pletely the economic benefits that Pratt & 
Whitney, Inc., has brought to Hartford and 
all of this region in its 100-year history. 
Certainly it has helped to make central 
Connecticut a famous leader in the machine 
tool industry. 

Gathered here as an experlenced labor 
force in its factory were some of the world’s 
best craftsmen. Of Pratt & Whitney’s nearly 
3,000 present employes there are 597 who are 
members of its Quarter Century Club. They 
grew to. proficiency under outstanding con- 
ditions of production, excellence, and atten- 
tion to detail. 

And although the company has its vast 
plant in West Hartford, employees come from 
97 Connecticut communities and more than 
a dozen towns in nearby States, an indica- 
tion of the widespread economic importance 
of the enterprise. The company’s annual 
payroll is some $16 million, its purchase of 
supplies amounts to about $12 million, it 
pays annual town and State taxes of $558,000, 
and the company’s gifts to charity and edu- 
cation are on the order of $50,000 annually. 
Such figures count heavily in the support of 
Connecticut prosperity. 

Governor Ribicoff rightly has called the 
company one of the foundation stones of 
this State’s industry. Importantly, the Pratt 
& Whitney story and its success should serve 
as inspiration to the scores of struggling 
small new industries in Connecticut. Some 
of them, too, will become giants in their 
flelds. 

To Pratt & Whitney Inc., industrially. fa- 
mous for 100 years, we pay our respects and 
look for the company to increase its fame in 
the years to come, : 
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oviet Deception Demands Drastic Sur- % 
veillance Steps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM, THURMOND 


“OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 12, 1960 


ent which merits the 
Bress and all Amere 
icans interested in our national security. 
It is entitled “Soviet Deception Demands 
Drastic Surveillance Steps.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cellent editorial from this outstanding 
newspaper be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sovier DecErTion Dmem4nos Drastic 
SURVEILLANCE STEPS 


Nikita Khrushchev’s timely, propaganda- 
charged report to the Supreme Soviet is a 
reminder that global war has not ended. 

He told a shouting, applauding Parlia- 
ment that a US, jet plane had been shot 
down and that the American pilot had con- 
fessed that he was on a spying. mission, 
photographing Soviet military bases and in= 
dustrial installations. 

The Soviets have resisted all efforts to 
establish effective disarmament controls. 
Even President Eisenhower's “open skies” 
proposal has been flatly rejected. It would 
merely permit international aerial inspec- 
tion to assure against a buildup for surprise 
attack, 

The United States and her allies cannot 
take a chance on the secret mounting of a 
Soviet sneak offensive. To avoid this pos- 
sibility the United States has developed, 
from a weak beginning early in World War 
II, what is sald to be the world’s best in- 
telligence system. 

State Department spokesmen admitted 
that planes have been making reconnais- 
sance flights along the frontiers of the free 
world for the past 4 years. It is a reason- 
able guess that these forays might extend 
into possible Soviet staging areas. 

In. order to defend ourselves intelligently, 
we must know what our potential aggressor 
is doing. That involves certain risks, such 
as those faced when Francis G. Powers set 
out from Pakistan on a flight across the 
breadth of Soviet Russia. 

Even the fact that the Soviets had em-« 
placements in the mountainous heart of the 
US.S.R. equipped to shoot him down from 
an altitude of 12 miles is valuable military 
information. 

Unless the pattern has changed recently, 
the Soviets are making almost daily feints 
by squadrons of planes against our Alaskan 
defenses. It is likely that they are carrying 
on similar probing operations all around the 
free-world perimeter. Soviet warplanes are 
flagrantly invading the airspace over Japan, 
Soviet submarines prowl off our Atlantic 
shores. One of their spy trawlers recently 
watched our submarine rocket tests 60 miles 
off the coast of Rhode Island. A pretty good: 
indication of the effectiveness of Soviet spy~ 
ing activities in this country is the fact 
that the Reds stole most of our hush-hush 
atomic secrets, 
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On the other hand, there are strong indi- 
cations that we know what is going on be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We are aware of 
many Soviet military strengths and weak- 
nesses, We know that certain of their rocket 
claims are hoaxes. We have made some mis< 
takes in intelligence that have cost billions 
of dollars, such as the Arctic dew line that 
was erected to stop a Soviet bomber armada 
that did not exist. Proper intelligence avoids 
such expensive blunders in defense.- 

The United States has been criticized be- 
cause the ill-fated Powers expedition came 
just before the summit meeting, taking an 
unusually big propaganda risk. But we know 
from experience that Khrushchev uses his 
major peace gestures to cover up some big 
political or military excursions. While wav- 
ing an olive branch over the upcoming meet- 
ing, he has been able to establish an ideologi- 
cal beachhead in Guinea on the west tip of 
Africa. He could also use the conference to 
cover up military preparations inside Russia. 

The worst Khrushchev can say about the 
incident of the unarmed U.S. photographic 
plane over the Urals is that he caught us try- 


-.ing to find out what mischief his regime 
ight be concocting. 


My, 


zy 


laws of physics and economy and without 
true moral aspects we can build only moral 
and political chaos, 

Looking at the 40 years of the history 
of communism, at its conquests and rob~ 
bery, at its murderous and bloody march, 
not heeding any laws of God and morality 
and taking under consideration the false 
communistic philosophy, we must sound the 
alarm and call upon the conscience of the 
leaders of the United States to change their 
tactics and politics because the false com- 
munistic philosophy must be fought with 
@ philosophy based on moral assets. There- 
fore all agreements made with the Commu-~ 
nists must come to an end and their false 
promises must be ignored. Conferences with 
Bloody Khrushchev must stop. Murder and 
communistic tyranny will remain forever a 
murder snd an enslavement, an outrage 
against moral laws. 

Communism based on material and Marx- 
ist ideas for 40 years has not changed or 
altered its ideas, seldom does it change its 
strategy but very easily and according to 
need and necessity, it changes its tactics. 
wwhis the reason for the latest travels, visits 
‘and revisits of Khrushchev. That is the rea- 
son for calling of the summit conference, 
for behind all this undercover is the polit- 
ical policy of Khrushchev; namely, to deaden 
the opinion of the world in regard to thelr 
communistic oppression. 

Therefare in writing this petition to the 
leaders of the United States, guiding myself 
not only with a feeling of loyalty to my 
native land, and with a fear of the future 
of Poland, but also taking under considera- 
tion the fate of the entire world, I plead 
with you leaders of the Nation, 

America, in protecting and defending the 
freedom of the enslaved nations, is protect- 
ing and safeguarding at the same time its 
own freedom and happiness as well as that 
of the whole world. We call today for an 
alarm; for tomorrow may be too late. We 
must put an end to communistice action and 
to its leader Khrushchev, We must destroy 
the diabolical plans of this Red Nero and 
this Bloody Butcher of Budapest. 

It must be done today—for tomorrow may 
be too late. 

Besides the danger of communism, there 
arises in the world today another reviving 
power, Germany, which destroyed and now 
again rebuilt by America, begins to voice its 
opinion and perhaps tomorrow in unity with 
communism may endanger the peace of the 
world, 

The Germans, with specialized officers, 
falsify facts and they take every opportunity 
to portray the American way of thinking 
and outlook for their own benefit. 

The result—that along with the com- 
munistic danger there appears another, that 
of Germany. 

Against these two dangers we must arouse 
public opinion and make realistic plans for 
a world peace. 

The fate of the enslaved nations is a 
steppingstone and a key to peace in Europe 
and in the entire world. The matter of 
freedom for Poland is precisely inked with 
the problem of peace. If taday I permit 
myself to petition the leaders of the West, 
I do it owt of duty and love for my country 


Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
TI include the following petition from the 
Anti-Communist Confederation of Pol- 
ish Freedom Fighters in U.S.A., Salem, 

Mass., April 11, 1960: 

PETITION TO THE HONORABLE STATESMEN, 
DIPLOMATS, AND MAKERS OF AMERICAN 
Domestic AND ForEIGN Policy, WASHING- 
ton, D.C. 


In a few weeks, in Paris, there will be 
held the so-called summit conference. The 
leaders of great nations will meet. The 
reason for the conference is, naturally, to 
talk over peace terms, especially the elimina- 
tion of fear for the new methods of warfare 
which may arise in a modern war situation. 

At the conference both sides will speak 
of peace but words are also a means and an 
effort of bringing about a realization of the 
fact. President Eisenhower, for instance, 
a leader of the Western Nation with true 
apostolic and missionary zeal will speak in 
favor of a just peace based upon friend- 
ship, justice, freedom and respect of human 
rights. Khrushchev on the other hand 
thinks only of peace in the terms of pos~ 
sessing the world, thus making it impossible 
to hinder any communistic activities: 

Khrushchev’s peace is the enslavement of 
millions of people through communistic op- 
pression, it’s the desire to possess the entire 


world. and those to whom I am indebted; namely, 
There is then no reason for useless opti- those who still remain on the fighting front 
mism. 


and to those who work in the underground, 

Iam informed that the most tragic deci- 
sions about Poland in the last years were 
made without the consent of the Polish 
people and outside of Poland. * * * “There- 
fore, let decisions of hope and peace come and 
arise today in the West. * * * Let the voice 
of the Polish people reach the conscience of 
the American leaders through the efforts of 
our friend, Jozef Mlot-Mroz. * * *” This is 


Secondly: Not long ago, an average Amer- 
ican thought that all American problems 
may be solved through the help of money 
and technique, since with money and mod- 
ern technique we won the war?—-That is 
true. But what is worse, we lost the peace. 

Therefore it is evident, that peace can- 
not be bought! Neither with gold nor the 
enslavement and captivity of nations. 
Peace is based on moral laws, justice, trust< 
worthiness and respect. The moral laws 


know of your protests through hunger 
are as realistic and unchangeable as the 


Strikes and if you are able and strong 
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the plea I receive from my friends: “We ~ 


May 12 


enough to perform another such a hunger 
strike to protest against inhuman treatment, 
Poland once again pleads for it. * * * Poland, 
with hopeful eyes, looks toward America 
and pleads for help.” 

This appeal had been made by the leaders 


of the Polish fighting nation; therefore, 


their plea I will certainly realize and as my 
strength permits, I will carry out. 

This is the reason of my new decision: a 
protest and hunger march to Washington, 
which a month before the summit confer- 
ence in Paris I will put into action. April 
17, Easter Sunday, on foot I leave from 
Boston to Washington which I hope to reach 
within a span of 2 weeks. Then in Wash- 
ington for a number of days preceding the 
summit conference, I will continue my 
hunger strike, calling forth in this manner 
for freedom of Poland and the other enslaved 
nations, protesting against any negotiations 
with communism and with its bloody leader, 
Khrushchev. : 

My decision is the result of my great love 
for my mother country, Poland, my loyalty 
to American happiness which my brethren 
in Poland do not possess. My decision is 
also a command of underground benefiting 
from the welfare and happiness of America. 
I take this step to remind the West of the 
Polish right to freedom and to arouse 
Americans to the near and grave danger of 
communism. 

West awaken. Today's S OS of Poland 
and the enslaved nations is a warning for 
you today and tomorrow. West, awaken 
today. Tomorrow may be too late. 

With respect, 
JozEr Muot-Mroz, 
President, Anti-Communist Confed- 
eration of Polish Freedom Fighters 
in USA, 


The Problems of Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 12, 1960 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 22, and. 26, 1960, Mrs. May 
Craig’s column “Inside in Washington,” 
which appears in several newspapers in 
my State, contained material of general 
interest to any thoughtful American who 
has an interest in foreign affairs. 

In the column which appeared on Feb- 
ruary 20, Mrs. Craig explained the im- 
portance of the foreign-aid program, as 
it might apply on the Continent of Afri- 
ca. At this time, Mrs. Craig was about 
to embark-on an extended visit to that 
great continent. 

On February 22, she shared with her 
readers the many practical problems 
which face a reporter about to undertake 
such a journey, and she was also able to 
communicate the sense of excitement 
that one feels in approaching such a 
journey. 

On February 26, she summarized the 
briefing given by State Department per- 
sonnel who are experienced in African 
affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
three articles be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
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itself up 60 percent over last season with 
116,500 people on the slopes. Nearly 14,000 
people have used the ice rink, not counting 
the thousands upon thousands of spectators. 
“An old standby in the winter sports field 
is ‘Yos te’s Badger Pass. Superintendent 
John Pre writes that. there have been 
126,718 visité#g by early April and they still 
were coming. Am average of 500 persons use 
the facilities on dweekday and 1,800 to 2,600 
on a typical Saturd&y or Sunday. This does 
not include 6,232 visitors who ice skated on 
the valley floor. Badgé&Pass opened in 1933 
and the use has-been ger@ying constantly. 
“Stanley R. Zeger, actiyg supervisor at 
m the year there 
conditions 
were concerned, but that did no&slow down 
the skiing enthusiasts. About 95 ‘percent of 
the approximately 106,000 people UMps the 
Highway 50 and South Tahoe snowfielt 
skiers. The use was up about 7 percept. 
“The last two snow seasons have been pooh 


says Supervisor Zeger, “but the trend 18% 


steadily increasing.” 

“The people on the east side of the moun~ 
tains are sharing in this activity and Mam- 
moth Mountain of the Inyo National For- 
est is one of the fastest growing snow re- 
gions in California. Supervisor Joe Radel 
reports a 32 percent gain with more than 
100,000 snow visita to the Inyo. 

“Although skiing is a major sport at Las- 
sen National Forest and Volcanic Park, Forest 
Supervisor V. A. Parker and Park Superin- 
tendent Edward Freeland say heavy family 
fun use attracts groups from all over north- 
ern Canifornia, including the San Francisco 
Bay region. 

“About 22,000 traveled to Lassen Forest, 
half of them going Just to romp in the snow 
with the rest doing the skiing. Another 
15,000 toured Lassen Park’s snowfields. 

“There is a tremendous potential for fu- 
ture development in both the Lassen and 
Inyo regions as well as some of the lesser 
used forest lands. . 

“Plumas National Forest’s La Porte was 
one of the first ski areas to develop in north-~ 
ern California many, many winters ago. 
With that facility and the new Johnsville 
State Park coming in, the potential winter 
sports development is considerable. 

“J look for development of the Plumas, 
Cedar Pass, Nnion Valley, and many other 
regions similar to Mount Shasta’s Ski Bowl in 
the Shasta-Trinity National Forest. Ob 
serving its second year of winter sports, For- 
est Supervisor Paul Stathem says Shasta 
Bowl use is up 25 to 50 percent this year 
over the initial season there and Snowman’s 
Hill continues to provide an excellent com- 
munity place to play in the snow, which 
means most of the increase consists of visi- 
tors from outside the immediate region. | 

“The reputation was spread this year to 
the benefit of all the Sierra Nevada, and 
everyone concerned must continue to work 
together to provide the facilities to meet this 
demand. The investment will be repaid 
many times,” : 


Medical Care for the Aged 


->»EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, RAY J. MADDEN 


s ¥ INDIANA. 
IN THE HOUSE QF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Magy 16,1960 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr.-Speaker, one of 
the major issues which:.this Congress 
must act upon before adjournment, is the 
problem of practical legislation whi 
will provide hospitalization and medica: 
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care for millions of folks in the upper age 
bracket. 

The following letter from Benjamin 
Saks, president of the Northwest In- 
diana Jewish Welfare’ Federation, 708 
Broadway, Gary, Ind., reflects practical 
thoughts concerning this problem which 
involves so many millions of our elderly 
citizens throughout the Nation: 

NotvHwest Inprana JEWISH 
WELFARE FEDERATION, 
- Gary, Ind., May 2, 1960. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, . 
House Ways and Means Commitiee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR REPRESNTATIVE MaDpEN: At a meeting 
of its board of directors held on the evening 
of April 27, 1960, the following resolution 
was passed by this organization, with the 
instruction that it be submitted for your 
attention and study: : 

“whereas medical care for the part of our 

opulation 65 years and over is @ major con 

rn of the Nation and of this welfare fed- 
eMation; and 


younge&, and whereas they stay longer after 


$3,000 or le; 

“Whereas 
homes for the | 
residence; and 

“Whereas 80 per 
for the aged are par 
lic assistance funds; a 

“Whereas less than oe ear of the per- 
sons over 65 are covered By, private medical 
insurance; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we favor the use of the 
mechanism of the old-age and survivors pro- 
gram of the Social Security Act to provide an 


d 
e-half of the residents of 
ed require medical care in 


+ of residents of homes 
lly supported by pub- 


expanded program of health services for per-_ 


sons 65 and over.” 
We earnestly hope that you will give this 
resolution and the sentiment that it ex-~ 
presses your very earnest consideration in the 
debate on this issue in the current Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 
BrEnsaMin Saks, President. 


. 


o 


Reflections on the U-Z Plane Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 16, 1960 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
Prestt wT ASK unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 


Recorp a very timely editorial entitled 
“Reflections on an Incident,” which was 


published today in the Wall Street 
‘raccscmrpemprcomestatticremteate 


Jounal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to.be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

REFLECTIONS ON AN INCIDENT 

The psyc. 1 rd the 
major affairs of life we all have moments of 
ambivalence, that we can suffer all at once 
the mixed feelings of joy and anxiety. 

If we can judge by the samplings of pub- 
lic opinion, and by our own feelings Ameri- 
cans: have had something of this same 
ambivalence in their reaction to the spy~ 
plane incident. Pride, relief, uneasiness of 
mind, and even dismay, have been inter- 


A4135.. 
“Bea 
Sh 
iingled. Each of these emotions is under< ve 
‘tandable, and it is not easy to strike a bal- 
fFance among them. 

The causes of pride are simply stated. 
Ever since sputnik the American people have 
had «a vague but strong uneasiness that 
somehow we were falling behind the Rus- 
sians in the struggle. There was not merely 
the concern over the scientific competition 
and basic military capabilities; there was also 
worry about intangibles, that we were soft, 
bungling, lacking in initiative, energy and 
alertness when compared with the ruthless, 
monolithic Communist empire. 

Then suddenly we learned that our de- 
fense forces were not so listless after all. 
Hearts were bound to leap with pride at the 
knowledge that an American reconnaissance 
plane had penetrated deep into Russion ter- 
ritory, and that furthermore this was but one 
of many. Here is tangible evidence that our 
Government is not “asleep at the switch,” # 
that our intelligence forces have diligence = 
and the equipment and skills to apply it. 

And not the least of our pleasure at events 
is the way in which this incident has shaken 
the Russians. ‘For make no mistake about 
it, the fact that their vaunted defenses can 
be so readily penetrated is not something 
that Mr. Khrushchev and his colleagues can 
blithely dismiss. 

Reflect for a moment on the dismay, and 
the fear, we would feel if we discovered that 
Russian planes had been flying over the 
United States for months undetected. This 
country would suffer a psychological trauma 
of major proportions; it would be a national 
scandal and heads would roll all over the 
place. 

Something like this may be happening in 
Russia now. Because of that, Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s anguished outcries are not all tears 
and flapdoodle. His military men have a lot 
of explaining to do to him, and he has a lot 
of explaining to do to the Politburo and to 
the Russian people. Whatever posture Mr. 
Khrushchev puts to the world, his arrogance 
has been humbled. 

That, in turn, is bound to have an effect 
on the affairs of the summit conference 
which begins this morning. For all that the 
spy plane incident has given Mr. Khru- 
shchev something to scream about, he can= 
not now be so cocksure. The repercussions 
of this affair are by no means all to Mr. 
Khrushchev's advantage in the realms of di- 


* plomacy. 


In a world that everyone knows is perilous, 
there is comfort and reassurance in al! this. 
Not only has our side scored on their eide, 
but when this incident is added to our recent 
successes in space and under the sea we can 
feel less intimidated by Russian prowess and 
more confident in our state of preparedness. 

As President Hisenhower put it, ‘no one 
wants another Pearl Harbor” and so we re« 
joice at anything that Increases our knowl- 
edge of military forces that might launch a 
massive surprise attack in which survival: 
would be the prize. 

This being so, then, why should there be 
any cause for uneasiness over the events of 
the past 10 days? 

It is not simply stated. For it stems from 
less readily apparent consequences, and in 
some cases not so much from immediate 
consequences as from anxieties about the 
future which have here been sowed. 

Part of it, perhaps, comes from the per- 
formance put on by the State Department 
that famous weekend. Either the State De- 
partment was ignorant of what was going on. 
which is quite possible, or else it had given 
no thought to anticipating that a plane 
might be caught and planning what it should 
do then, In either case, the Government of 
the United States was caught not only spying ' 
but lying. It did not make a pretty spec- 
tacle. 

Part comes, perhaps, from the fact that 
the confusion extended all the way to the 
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White House, It’s very clear that although 
President Eisenhower had authorized the 
TA to do “whatever is necessary” to obtain 

ormation, he was as surprised by this 
particular plane incident as everyone else. 

But bureaucratic bungling 1s something 
to which, sadly, we have grown accustomed, 

The anxiety strikes much deeper, It comes 

precisely because we do all know this is a 
perilous world and that the prize in the 

next war will not be victory but survival, 
And for some of the older among us, because 
we do indeed remember Pearl Harhor. 

. Whatever mystery lies behind that naval 
i disaster, it was no fault of military intelli- 
igence. We had the Japatiess code; we knew 
jwhat they were doing, even unto the hour. 
| Besides, Pearl Harbor was no moment's in- 
sptration of the Japanese; it came as the 
culmination of events in which our own 
mistakes played some small part. 

The next world war, if 1t comes, can come 
as well from bungling as from design. An 
adventurous American, a trigger-happy Rus- 
sian, @ moment of panic—these can easily be 
the seeds of holocaust. And just because we 
can understand the panic that would come 
from Russian planes over Kansas City, we 
need have anxiety about American planes 
over Sverdlovsk, 

It is all very true when we say we have 

no aggressive intent but it wholly misses 
‘the mark. For fate depends on some Rus- 
sian with his hand on a button believing 
that that plane overhead is not on a warlike 
mission. It also misses the mark, though 
true enough, to see the hypocrisy of Mr. 
Khrushchey crying out against spies. We 
ourselves would see a difference between a 
Colonel Abel, spying in Brooklyn, and those 
Planes over Kansas City. 

So the uneasiness of mind has nothing to 
do with spying; we all accept the necessity 
for it and desire that it be done diligently. 
Mr. Khrushchev’s self-righteous screams on 
that score can be dismissed for what they 
are. The concern is over an adventure 
which, by its very nature, risks bringing on 
the very thing against which it is supposed 
to be guarding, 

Yet even all this, we think, might be 
accepted as a hazard under different cir- 
cumstances, anxiety has become 4 daily 
habit which we have learned to wear pa- 
tiently. But it would be one thing to 
know that these risks were recognized, 
measured, and accepted by the highest elec- 
tive officers of the State into whose judg- 
ment we have put ourselves. It is quite 
another thing to feel that things are done 
by subordinates left free to do “whatever 
is necessary.” 

Here is the Government of the United 
States engaging in an act that by its very 
nature must carry always the sparks of an 
explosion, and yet so far as anyone can see 
it was an act thought up, initiated, and car- 
ried out in secret not only from the enemy 
but from ourselves, 

Their zeal is commendable; perhaps even 
their judgment in this case may be right. 
But if they have done this, unknown, what 
else is unknown? And if subordinate ofi- 
cers, not responsible to the people, are to 
have in the future a blank check to fill in 
as they please, who can know what de- 
mands their zeal may put upon the world 
tomorrow? 

And there is one other matter, The 
strength of this country in the free world 
has always been that, unlike the Russians, 
we could be trusted not to do provocative 
things and that whatever our Government 
said was true. We hope that image ig too 
strong to be shattered by any one incident, 
but we think it too precious to risk having 
it sullied. 

So for our own part, we 
in discovering that heré 


‘we are not being outdone b 


+ 


e"thore 
the Russi 
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and we do not hide our human satisfade, 
tion at the consternation that must now be~ 
wide among them. 

And yet for all of that, we confess that in 
this Incident we, too, have anxieties that 
will not down. 


Health and Medical Care for the Aged 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks I {nclude an informative let- 
ter sent to me~y the Honorable Patrick 
A. Tompkins, mmissioner of Public 
Welfare of the Gammonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, in cortgection with the ad- 
ministration’s plan tg provide health and 
medical care for the aged. The letter of 
Commissioner Tompkiiis to me points out 
the weaknesses in the*jadministration’s 
proposal. The views of, Commissioner 
Tompkins are worthy of profound con- 
sideration because he is ortg of the best- 
qualified persons in the fidid of public 
welfare throughout the Unkted States: 

THE COMMONWEALTH ~- > 
. OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Boston, May 1% 
Hon. Joun W. McCormack, E 
House Majority Leader, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. . 

My Dresr Conoressman McCorm 
Thank you for the copies of the state 
by Mr, Arthur 8. Flemming, Secretary of 
Department of Health, Education, and W 
fare on presentation of the administration 
plan to provide health and medical care for 
the aged. 


the impact of these proposals upon the aged 
of the Commonwealth and upon the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and the constit- 
uent cities and towns, in a Hmited manner, 
as no data seems to be available on the pre- 
mium costs that would be charged by either 
commercial or: nonprofit insurance carriers 
for the coverage proposed in Mr, Flemming’s 
statement. 

We do, however, have some facts as to 
potential eligibility that we can draw from 
Mr. Flemming'’s statement on page 4, under 
item 1, “Eligibility for Participation in Pro- 
gram.” Apparently, all persons receiving so~- 
cial security benefits over the age of 65 would 
be eligible, plus others on whom I cannot 
secure up-to-date data. This would mean 
at least 350,000 persons over 65 currently 
receiving old-age insurance benefits, either 
primary, or dependericy, or survivor benefits, 
would be eligible. 

We also know that the standard monthly 
budget of an aged person living alone is 
$127.80 under our old age assistance program, 
We also know that the means test to be 
applied for participation in this program is 
to be rather liberally interpreted and 
applied. If not so applied, it would mean 
that these 350,000-plus persons, if given the 
opportunity by State legislation and if desir- 
ing to participate in the administration’s 
insurance health program, would, in fact, 
have to apply. for and be subjected to the 
indignities of the old-age assistance means 
test. Moreover, I think that, in view of our 
old-age assistance standard, all such persons 


a 


May 16 


applying for old age insurance under the 
administration's proposal would have to have 
their personal portion of the premium paid 
for by the State governmental agency with- 
Out any matching fund from the Federal 
Government. As this.involves 350,000 per~ 
sons, lt would amount to a new unmatched 
expenditure of $8,400,000. For the current 
80,000 recipients of old-age assistance, it 
would amount to an additional cost of 
81,920,000, or a total. of $10,320,000 as the 
individual's share of the premium at $24 per 
person per year. 

Since Mr. Flemming suggests on page 2 
of his statement under paragraph 4 that less 
catastrophic policies on major medical ex- 
penses available to persons over the age of 
65 called for annual premium payments 
ranging from $60 to $180 a year, it would 
appear obvious that, since most major medi- 
cal expense insurance policies are limited to 
60 days of hospital. care, the full coverage 
for nursing home care for the entire year 
and for one-half year of hospital care plus 
the other itemized benefits for surgery; drugs, 
X-rays, home care, etc., would result in a 
prohibitive premium and certainly one at 
$250 per year per person upward, If the 
premium were $300 @ year and under the 
financial formula that the State govern- 
ment was to pay $200 or two-thirds in Massa- 
chusetts—one of the wealthier States accord- 
ing to the Hill-Burton formula employed in 
this insurance plan—the State’s share of the 
premium matched by the Federal Govern- 
ment would be $75 million. . This, added to 
the absorption of the individual’s premiums, 
represents a total of $85,320,000. I have 
checked with both the Blue Cross and one 
commercial carrier, and there are no rates 
available for year-round nursing home care 
for persons over 65 or under 65 in operation 
or even contemplated at this point. There 
are no policies available for 6 months’ care 
in a hospital for persons over 65. , 

However, to apply this proposal to the 
typical expensive hospitalization of a per- 
son over 65, as we know it in Massachusetts, 
the hospital costs for the acute illness or 
accident will run about $1,000. To have 
this bill paid in accordance with the admin- 
istration’s formula, the breakdown would be 


IT have, up to this point, only % 8 follows for the sick patient over 65: 
‘been able to devote my observations, as to Li 


(a) Initial premium, $24. 
(b) Initial payment for sick patient, $250. 
"aAc) Twenty percent of the remaining bal- 
ante, $150. 

® Paid by the insurance company, $600. 
mrefore, for the privilege of electing to 
grea for the usual catastrophic hospi- 
Runder the administration's proposal, 
the in@jvidual over 65 must pay $424, and 


Eon 


40 be pointed out that, under the 

, the entire $1,000 hospital bill 
Beid at no premium, deductible 
{coinsurance obligation on the 
part of the sk elderly person over the age 
of 65. S, 

In short, thé cost to the individual and 
the cost to theM@ndividual States and their 
municipalities b&gomes prohibitive, 

(a) No individial, dependent solely upon 
old-age and curvi¥grs insurance, can find in 
free money the iniQal $24 premium and the 
initial 8250 to be paid against a hospital 
bill—a total of $274%plus 20 percent of the 
cost of the illness. 

(b) No State can afford to spend $85 mil- 
lion to save $31,600,000% the present old-age 
assistance expenditure far hospital care and 
nursing home care on anannual basis; and, 
also note, that not all ofjthe hospital bills 
of $11,250,000 would be paii, as $214 million 
for annual chronic hospital care would not 
be paid, as only 180 days of ospital care are 
included in the administratitin’s proposal, 

In short, the proposal is not @ health in- 
surance plan for the aged as its costs are so 
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Congress Must Reassert Its Right 
To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 

me Ge CONNESTICt To" 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 16,1960 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
khow that no Member of Congress 
wishes to say or do anything that might 
interfere with the President’s freedom 
of action at the summit meeting. 

However, once the summit conclave 
has been concluded, I believe that the 
Congress must.move quickly and decis- 
ively tO reassert and reaffirm its right to 
know what goes on in the executive 
branch of the Government. 
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y, the Jegislative ..branch 

BEIgt that its constitutional powers 
wepaet infringed upon by any depart- 
pinta agency including the Central 

Agency. es orem int 

ie Congress should further insist that 
foreign policy be conducted by the De- 
partment of State, under the supervi- 
sion of the President, and that extreme 
care be taken to prevent the making of 
decisions in this critical field by the 
military. ; Pew oe cee 

The dangers of the present situation 
‘are pointed out in an editorial printed 
Friday, May 13, in the Wall Street. Jour 
nal, pepe 

T commend this editorial to the careful 
perusal of all Members of the House. 
The text follows: 

ANEED Ec FOR INTELLIGENCE 

In all its recent statements, the State De- 
partment has been careful to note. that 
President Eisenhower had not “authorized” 
the particular flight of the U-2 plane ‘that 
penetrated more than 1,200 miles into Russia 
before it fell into Russian hands. 

At his press conference the other day Mr. 
Eisenhower made plain that this was a mere 
quibble; the gathering of any information 
that will protect the United States was 
“authorized” by him long ago. Intelligence 
operatives are to use “whatever means neces- 
sary short of the use of force” to learn what 
Russia may be up to. Implicit in his state- 
ment was that while he had not “author- 
ized” the specific flight of May 1, he had 
“authorized” any and all such steps. 

» His statement clearly backed up Secretary 
of State Herter’s announcement that the 


. United States would continue to do what it 


had been doing for some time past about 
aerial reconnaissance of Russia. But it did 
nothing to clear up his own statement of 
just a year and three months ago that “the 
orders were very strict” about flying near 
Russia's borders. 


-In answer to a question in 1959 whether a 
missing Air Force research plane had been 
lost testing Russian preparedness procedures, 
the President then said: “Actually now, IT 
have forgotten the limit, but I established 
it personally some time back a couple of 
years ago, and Iam sure this happening is 
accidental.” It is hard to see how anyone 
can infer from that statement anything ex- 
cept that U.S. planes were under orders not 
to cross Russian borders. 

Perhaps the President means fo make a 
distinction between using Air Force planes, 
which could be considered as the “use of 
force” he has said will not be employed, and 
using National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration planes engaged only in intelli-*, 


. gence. Ht is a distinction, however, that wa 


escape the Russians. 

And it is a distinction that certainly will, 
continue to escape some Members of Con-” 
gress. 
manded (Hat tte Stite Department and the. 
Central Intelligence Agency tell Congress. 


. who -ordéred” that pitot into the air over’ 


Russia. Senator WILLIS RoserrTson said he 
had attended many meetings of the Appro-~ 
priations Committee, but nobody had ever 4 
said anything about flying planes over. 
Russia; certainly the CIA, tain, Mr Allen” 
Dulles, hadn’t. Sen “STYLES Bripces de=. 
marited that the State Department and CIA: 
explain the whole story to Congress. A dayz | 
or so later Representative 
chairman of the House Appropriations | Com-,. 
mittee, said right out that the aborted Bight, 
over Russia was one of a series planned by* 
4, approved by the White House, and? 
known to a few Members of Congress as wellit 


Pd 
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So to say that Congress is somewhat con- 
fused -over’the-operations, as well as the 


role, of the CIA is to note fhe obvious. Even 
SIA tr 


‘ftertér Now Says that our “ex- 
tensive aerial surveillance by unarmed civil- 
jan aircraft” was apparently not a secret to 
the Soviet leadership, it was obviously a sec~ 
ret to many Members of the House and 
Senate. 

But if the President’s orders of 15 manths 
.. if the limits 
are no longer accidental happenings and 
only @ handful of Congressmen knew about 
the changes, Congress is in poor position to 
complain about the matter. 

For Congress has consistently declined to 
as itself—or even its leaders—responsible 

for, eowiny what goes.on in the CIA. Sen-~ 
ators an vepresentatives — ‘have acted as 
though this Agency, whose farflung opera- 
tions are answerable only to one man, is 
somehow not only beyond an accounting but 
also above the errors that are common to all 
men. 

What Congress learns of CIA's activities 
Congress learns only if and when Mr. Dulles 
is inclined to disclose some information, and 
then only what he wishes to tell. 

The sole mission_of the.CIaA.is to gather 
intelligence and assess it, and it may very 
well be doing this job in an able manner, 
The point is that Congress does not know 
wheiber. CIA ts.or not. 

erefore Congress should. require that 
Mr. Dulles give an accounting of his steward- 
ship so that it will know whgjher CIA is 
soundly manned and directed: or whether it 
is perhaps more adventurous than it ought 
to be to serve the Nation best. In a word, 
Congress ought to choose a committee of 
responsible men to whamedfA ‘is made re- 
sponsible. by statute. And Congress should 
waste no time doing so. 

It-is not our purpose here to pillory . 
Dulles individually, for: his responsibilities 
ive Very” breat. But be fact is that in a 
country where, by the words of the Consti- 
tution, only Congress has the power to de- 
clare war, Mr. Dulles’ responsibilities seem 
to us to be far greater than they ought to 
be and his power of decision.f far broader than 
it ought to be. 

We_are not suggesting ae Mr, Duiies 

sh é forced to exposé ‘his* espionage 
apparatus to the full gaze of the American 
public and thus to its enemies. But clearly 
an agency whose enthuisiasm for gathering 
intelligence and whose lack'of judgment in 
doing so can actually endanger-our oversea 
bases, our alliances and our reputation for 
eandor and truth shall no longer be per- 


tmoitted to remain almost a law unto itself, 
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: ae light on the Eve of the 


a Colossal American Blunder _ 


EXTENSION JO REMARKS. 


IN THE 


HOU Of REPRESENTATIVES 
Monitay" May 16,1960: 

Mr. ROGERS.of Colorado. “Mr. Speak- 
cr, I ask unanimous consent:to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
editorial “Spy Plight on the Eve of the 
Summit Was a. Colossal American Blun- 
ler” that appeared in the Denver Post, 
venver, Colo., on Tuesday, ; 
{ know this will be of great interest 
the Members. 


to all 


Summit we 


6 19 


®. "The editorial is qs follows:, 

The’ spy plane Incident brings home to 
Americans as never hefare what. the cold war 
js really like. ie) «>. at es ee a : 

It shows how difficulttt is for # free and 
open society to operate openly and honorably 
against the secretive, monolithic Communist 
empire. Oke TRF 

It shows how badly coordinated our na- 
tional leadership is, with the pepce-seeking 
right hand knowing little or nothing about 
‘what the war-deterring left hand is up to. 

It shows how a calculated risk can back- 
fire when the risk is not properly weighed. 

For the tragedy of this incident goes be- 
yond the fact that we govcaught. 

The tragedy isithat we: lost mUéR more, 
at this delicate momegt.in history, than we 
stood to gain by , canceling the spy- 
plane flights some timgpfago “until the summit 
meeting and other negotiations were over. 

There is a military argument that recon- 
naissance flights -‘ArGund and over Soviet 
territory give us data that makes it easier for 
us to deter oF 
argument. ‘ry gt . 

The flights “tell: ws about the’ buildup of 
Soviet miasile- potential, whereithe pads are, 
which are combat-readly, etc. e346 

They algo serve as. part of 
warning line agaings  BUTPT 

This information would h 
quickly and acoura 
pases, to Knock them) out” 
strike could be laynehed. 
From a strictly miljtary 

information, 50. essential 


oe 


a Bic 
gtagdpoint, this 
both, to defense 


planning and striking ability, is worth risk~" 


ing the loss of a few planes. 2° 4 
But. as a contribution to deterring world 


war III; this spy-plane technique has grave! 


disadvantages, too. Re SP haa 
In-this. era of pushbutton war, the neces-~ 


annihjlation, a misinterpreted spy-plane in- 


_vorion of Russian airspace could. touch off. 3a 


‘ 4a--ever-widening exchange of. missiles. 


/ Bveh more likely, if the Untted States con- 


tinues to. probe the Soviet periphery, would 
be constant clashes of American aircraft and 
Soviet: air defenses, with possible Soviet re- 
prisdig against American air bases in nearby 
“nations. This in turn could spread into gen- 
eral war..: - 
WAR BY ACCIDENT? 
Finally, the spy-plane flights could lead to 
ever-increasing tensions, and just when some 
relaxation seemed possible. 


The more tense American-Soviet relations! 


become, the. more likely one side or the other 
+, by design or accident, pass the point 
no return, 


the United States—or at least part of our 
Government—has been trying to bring about 
a relaxation of tensions. 

It was why the President had Khrushchev 
visit him, and why be ts planning to return 
the visit. Sgeiai isoe 

It was the reason sor the 1955 summit con- 
ference, and for,8ae. Gisarmament confer- 
ences now in progress.. 

It is the reagon for this month’s summit 
conference, too, .:i..° 

Though there may be military justification 
for the spy-plane. flights, it would have been 
merely prudent to suspend them just before 
the summit meeting, and act as the little 
boy, who “‘jes’ hefote Christmas” was as good 
as he could be. -f& .: : : 

In short, the military objectives should 
have been put aside: because of the threat: 
they posed to mor#:}mportant political ob- 
jectives. will te: : 

This lack of cormmeirfense precaution, to- 
gether with the evideace from Washington’ 
that the President had not specifically re~-! 
viewed such a dangerous technique in this! 


repel aggression, . It is a valid’ 


free world’s — 


It is precisely because of this danger that’ 


presummit period, suge: +t 
ptore needs closer mindin: 

Our right hand has obviotitly beer werkiny 
agpinst our left hand, andtpe resvly cos borer 
confusion over what ouristrategy privr. ies 
really are as we head for the summit. 

Nor js this the only recent occurrence tit 
creates this impression. ~. 

Two others are the announcement this? 
weekend that we shall resume undergro 
nuclear testing, despite the Genev. c 
ence now dealing with the problem; and 
President’s recent announcement that V 
President Nixon might assume his sum: 
seat if the meeting lasts more than 7 day 

Both showed not only a Inck of fait: 
international negotiation, but also a willie 
ness to take action that could make ini: 
negotiation even less likely to bear fruit. 

The spy-plane Incident shows the sur 
attitude, 

What about the effect of the exposur: : ° 
‘nts on our cold war position? 

e long-range effect is considcre: . 

: In preparing for the war w~ 

to fight, we have injured vu: 

ously in. the political, economi-. 

noral war we are already fighting. 
“SUMMIT POSITION HURT 


_ We have put ourselves on the defensive 
just as wé ere about to step into an impor- 
i, cold war encounter—-that is, the sum- 
mit: qonference. 

We, have lost the solid ground of fairness 
and bpenness from which we could have 
negotiated. 

‘We have given Khrushchev a solid issue 
against us, in which international law is all 
on his side. . 
= We have opened the way for him to reap 
® propaganda coup bigger than anything he 


Tit 


thas yet accomplished. 
sity of split-second decisionmaking to avoid’ y PB 


Bnt perhaps even more important is the 
age done to the U.S. ultimate cold war 
tion. 
til this past weekend, we could still say 
we Operated aboveboard, in contrast to 
fidercover Soviet activities. We could claim 
that we tell the truth and the Soviets lie. 
Now we can no longer assume that pose, 
and the consequent damage to our moral 
Jeadership of the free world has suffered, 
especially from the point of view of the un- 
committed new nations of Asia and Africa, 
This shows how shortsighted is the argu- 
ment that we can justifiably engage In spy- 
plane flights because the Soviets engage in 
much more farfiung spying activities. 


UNITED STRATEGY NEECED 


Tf we, like the Marxists, argue that the 
end justifies the means, 1t makes the war of 
ideas—which the uncommitted nations take 
very serlously—all the harder to fight. 

If we adopt techniques similar to those of 
our enemies, how are bystanders to appre- 
ciate the vast difference between us? 

For all these reasons, the game turns out 
to be not worth the candle. 

‘We must now take all precautions possible 
to keep from threatening our summit posi- 
tion more than we already have, lest world 
opinion blame us for the failure of the 
meeting. : 

We must also insist that our leaders de- 
fine cold war priorities, and make sure that 
the pursuit of one does not endanger the 
pursuit of others. 

cen 4 


at the Central Tn- 
pea Pantagon, which 
favor a hard line alla nimum of inter- 
national negotiation, mates ' icy 
more.than does the Shite apartment. 
af ee iiegcets that the White House nas 
been unable to reconcile the objectives of 
these two camps. 

If American public opinion can now force 
a new effort to unify national strategy, then 


we may have salvaged something out of ibis 
colornsal blunder, a 


hs ate! 
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1960 


of a talk I made to the Clinton (S.C.) 
Kiwanis Club’s annual farmers night 
program, April 14, 1960: 

FarM ProcramM 


' (Address of Congressman WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Bryran Dorn at Kiwanis Club’s annual 
farmers night, April 14, at Clinton, S.C.) 


The most serlous domestic problem facing 
the people of the United States is the farm 
situation. 
States has dropped to 11 percent of the total, 
the lowest percentage in the history of the 
United States and the lowest of any major 
world power in the history of the world. 
This is a dangerously low percentage. 

The United States was founded by men 
with a rural philosophy. The Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights were largely written by rural 
men, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe were all outstanding farmers. The 
fact that Washington and Jefferson were 
great farmers made them good Presidents. 
Nearly all of the Presidents in the history 
of the United States were born and reared 
on a farm or associated with a farm. The 
membership of the Congress for 130 years 
was overwhelmingly rural. Farmers have 
initiative. They are independent. They 
think for themselves. They cannot be 
herded or coerced to the polls by goons and 
ward bosses. It is difficult to get up a mob 
or overthrow the Government with busy, 
contented landowning farmers. A man. who 
is busy milking cows and tilling the soil is 
not going to lead a march on the Nation's 
Capitol. to overthrow. representative gov- 
ernment, 

We do not find Communists and Socialists 
engaged in the pursuit of agriculture. Our 
rural areas are no breeding ground for juve- 
nile delinquency. Rural people go to church 
and support good schools. The rural home 
is the bedrock of a democratic society. 

Under the price-support and acreage-con- 
trol programs, the American family-size 
farmer has been reduced to a state of peon~ 
age. One-half of the burley-tobacco growers 
in the United States, under this Government 
program, are permitted only one-half acre 
or less—in a nation that originated the cul- 
ture of tobacco. Under these Government 
programs, cotton acreage has fallen off in 
the United States 60 percent since 1930. We 
have lost cotton markets at home and abroad. 
One-third of the cotton farmers in the United 
States grow 5 acres or less. The percentage 
is even greater in the Southeast. It is im- 
possible for a farmer to clothe, support, and 
send his children to college with less than 
5 acres of cotton or one-half acre of tobacco. 


What opportunity is there for a young man | 


with an ambition to be a farmer? He cannot 
possibly become a farmer unless he inherits 
a farm or marries into one with allotted 
acres. Farming is the only business in this 
so-called free nation that a young man can- 
not go into—he is not permitted to do so 
by a government of free people. Under these 
Government programs, the situation gets 
worse and worse. Surpluses mount and the 
rural population decreases, with more and 
more people on the welfare rolls and more 
looking to Washington paternalism. 

These farm programs could not have served 
Russia's purpose more if they had been writ- 
ten by the Kremlin’s planners of world con- 
quest. America’s population is being con- 
centrated in the great cities, easy to annihi- 
late with the atomic bomb, easy to herd into 
political machines, and easily subjected to 
propaganda and agitation. In fact, the first 
farm program inaugurated in the United 
States was written by questionable charac- 
ters—one of whom has since served a term 
in the penitentiary. The farm program was 
written by Alger Hiss, Nathan Witt, Frank 
Shea, Rex Tugwell, Lee Pressman, Henry A. 
Wallace, and Felix Frankfurter, presently a 
Justice of this notorious U.S. Supreme Court. 


Farm population in the United - 
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These were principally bright young attor- 
neys, most of whom Knew nothing whatever 
about agriculture. 

Under the programs these men inaugu- 
rated, we grow less and less, our farm popu- 
lation shrinks, while Russia grows more and 
more and every nation in the world increases 
her farm acreage. Soviet Russia since 1955 
has added over 100 million new acres to agri- 
cultural production. Rhodesia exempts her 
farmers from land taxes to grow more and 
more. Turkey exempts her farmers from in- 
come taxes to grow more and more, In this 
country we passed a soil bank to get our 
farmers to grow less and less. Incidentally, 
the average farmer in Rhodesia plants 65 
acres of tobacco; in Canada, 30 acres; and in 
the United States, may I repeat, half of the 
tobacco farmers are permitted to plant only 
one-half acre or less. The same is true with 
cotton and wheat. Foreign nations grow 
more, with American foreign aid, while we 
grow less. We send them marketing experts, 
fertilizer experts, and the net result is to 
put our own people out of business. 

Under the cotton price-support loan pro- 
gram, in the year 1958 358 farmers in the 
State of California received 850,000 or more: 
Arizona, 194; Mississippi, 237; South Caro- 
lina, 1; Georgia, none; North Carolina, 2; 
Alabama, none. Here in the Southeast we 
are not only belng forced and tricked off 
the land, but we are paying the bill for 
others: to become bigger and bigger. The 
atmosphere is being carefully created so that 
someday a campaign of Iand reform will ex- 
plode in the United States along the Ines 


its own, growing, free, and with hope, are 
those outside of Government control an 
price supports—for example, livestock, pine 
trees, citrus fruits, and vegetables. 

On my farm I grow beef, pine trees, and 
grass, because I can do so without Govern- 
ment regulation. 

The pressure was put on Congress to put 
price supports on livestock, but I am so 
glad today we resisted these pressure groups. 
The beef surplus simply vanished through 
increased consumption. Livestock today ac- 
counts for 54 percent of the farm intome. 

Yes, we need a farm program, a new farm 
program, a positive program, one that looks 
to the future, one that will offer hope to 
the youth of this country, one that will 
beckon to the teeming millions in the 
crowded cities, one that can assure us food 
and part-time employment for the unem- 
ployed during times of depression, 

1. The No. 1 plank in this farm program 
should. be gradual elimination of price 
supports and all acreage controls. Our free 
Nation cannot long survive as long as its farm 
population is regimented, controlled, and 
paid to do less and become weaker. 

2. The Government subsidizes certain 
business operations to stay in business, to 
expand, grow, and to employ more people. 
On the other hand, we subsidize the farmer 
to plant less and less, to employ fewer people 
and to buy less fertilizer, machinery, and 
supplies. We are simply paying him directly 
to go out of business. It would be much 
better for the Nation if we paid the farmer to 
grow more, not less, and if we paid him 
directly to stay on the farm instead of mov-~ 
ing toward the overcrowded cities, 

3. Get rid of the surplus by promoting 
markets abroad and expanding our markets 
at home. 

4. Develop new crops and new uses through 
expanded research and advertising. Dr. 
Herty kept thousands of farmers in business 
by research on the pine tree. 

5. Expand the rural development program. 

6. Give the farmer more Federal tax ad- 
vantages so he can compete with the tax 
exempt farmers of foreign nations. Give 
him a break with local taxes by making him 
pay less for improved rural property. The 


of China’s and Cuba's agrarian reform. The ar 
only segments of our farm economy le 
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policy now is to tax a farmer if he paints hise 
house and improves the appearance of his 

farm. The local taxes of many farmers have 

doubled since improving his place by sheer 

initiative and effort. 

7. Imports—the farm problem could be 
solved in one stroke by prohibiting imports 
of livestock, cotton goods, and other farm 
commodities we already have in surplus, 
Over 100 million new acres could be used in 
the United States to produce the beef, wool, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, grain, and other farm 
commodities now imported from foreign 
countries, 

South Carolina needs new industry, but 
more than anything else we need to save our 
old industry which consumes cotton from 
our farms. We need new industry; but we 
also need a South Carolina Planning and De- 
velopment Board for Agriculture. South 
Carolina’s agriculture development must 
Keep pace with its industrial development. 
It will be tragic for the future political and 
social welfare of our State if we become all 
industrial. We must have a balanced econ- 
omy. We must preserve our South Carolina 
rural heritage, traditions, and philosophy, 

We have a great agricultural college at 
Clemson. Clemson’s agricultural program 
needs the full support and backing of all 
of our citizens, both urban and rural. 

Through research and planning, South 
Carolina was able to switch from indigo to 
rice, to cotton, and now to livestock and pine 
trees. South Carolina must and can con- 
tinue to be largely agricultural, 
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HON. JOE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16,1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the events 
of the past week on the international 
scene are highly disturbing. They point 
out dramatically that in the delicate 
state of relations between the nations of 
the world it is necessary to maintain the 
highest degree of responsibility in all 
actions we take that might affect our 
international relations. 

Mr. Epeaker, in view of these recent 
developments I want to join with others 
in expressing the hope that Congress will 
take a look at the CIA and its operations 
in the public interest as suggested in 


the editorial of the Nashville Tenness an 

of | which Per eee con~ 
Sért in the Appendix of the 

Recorp. The editorial follows: 

Ir CIA Cumr Is 6 is Own Concrrss 

Neue: eos SOR 


eepy pit acle in Russia, 
the truth is beginning to come out in Wash- 
ington, and to that extent the United States 
position is belng improved. 

Having been mouse-trapped by Mr. Khru- 
shchev, Secretary Herter has clarified the 
question of authority for the gathering mis- 
sion which came to such a calamitous end. 

The broad policy of aerial espionage, we 
are told, came from President Eisenhower, 
acting in accord with the National Security 
Act of 1947, Since the beginning of his ad~= 
ministration, Mr. Herter said, the President 
has put into effect directives “to gather by 
every means possible the information re- 
quired to protect the United States and the 
free world against surprise attack and to 
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enable them to make effective preparations 
for their defense.” 

Under the President’s directives, therefore, 
various programs have been carried out, in- 
cluding “extensive aerial surveillance by un- 
armed aircraft,” it is revealed. In a burst of 
candor, it is emphasized that flights over and 
near Russia will continue as needed. 

The earlier claim that there was no 

fas 


sponsibility for the U-2 Ai ht as 
WHENTHETON% was Roce tists revealed 
as double-ta ‘uge of a kind that 
has eee a ae ministration’s claim to 
open dealing in international matters. 

We can believe that the President did not 
press the buttom, as it were, for this par- 


ticular eee and that brings up the question 
_ of ho olied the Central pu had 


Agency may be cust peters ae 
asener 8 vs gad tA, hee not 
peer eatted on oe eb for his part in the 
Sonessah Blunder, it would be surprising. For 
itis obvious at even if he had not been 
told to cease his activities lest the summit be 
wrecked, he should have acted to this end 
on his own. 
Yet there is a good ae of evidence that 
when Mr. Dulles aro aan. own judgment, 
Very. WEO Tong aaa ttn- 
eral “MacArthur, he is Oy cteed with having 
goofed on the Chinese Co: unist participa- 
tion in , and his or ganization allegedly 
was taken by surprise when Nasser seized 


the Syez.Canal. Other instance missed 
signals could be listed. 

Regardless, therefore, of whether. ¥Mr. 
Dulles becomes the goat of this particular 


bliitider, there is ample reason for Congress 
to revive the proposal that a permanent joint 
committee be established to make continuing 


studies of the CIA's secret activities, tor 
which it is not” acco: ie * body 


which created it and appropriates operating 
funds estimated at from $100 million to $1 
billion annually. 

While there is general fear lest mistakes 
lead to nuclear war, a free-wheeling intel- 
Hgence agency calls for some sort.of scrutiny 
and direction. 

Confidence in White House direction has 
been hard hit by the latest turn of events. 
And for this development Cohumanlsinlangs 
Reston of the New York Times has a simple 
éxplanation: 

“He [the President] is not even managing 
his own departments preliminary to the. 
summit, and this, of course, is precisely the 
trouble.” 
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andily without a record vote. The bilk 


"called for approximately $4 billion in vari- 


ous agriculture subsidies. The Appropria- 
tion Committee’s own report on the bill 
highlights the: inconsistencles. Here are 
some quotes: “The Federal. Government is 
now spending far more in the name of agri- 
culture than ever before in history * * * yet 
farm income in 1959 was at -the lowest level 
since World War IT. * * * Since 1953 the 
following ‘cures’ have been offered, tried, 
and from the record found wanting, so far 
as solving the problem is concerned.” Then 
are listed reduced price supports (lower as- 
sured prices), soil bank (to pay farmers for 
acreage left untitled), Public Law 480 (to give 
surpluses away at home and abroad), Agri- 
culture Department personnel increase of 
28 percent, appropriations increase of 300 
percent, and productidn controls lowered 
(reduced acreage control). And still the 
problem remains unsolved. ‘The cost to the 
Federal Treasury since 1952 now totals $25.8 
billion. * * * Farmers tend to increase their 
production as farm prices are reduced.” 
The soil bank failed, according to the re- 
port, because we paid farmers for land that 
already lay idle; further; that if 56 percent 
of all farms were retired at $10 per acre per 
year, costing us $2.75 billion, we would cut 
production only 9 percent. The problem, as 
the report states, “will never be solved until 
Congress attacks the problem at its base, 
which is overproduction.” The report then 
shows that the $13.5 billion in food given 
away at home and abroad under Public Law 
480 since 1954 has not eliminated the sur- 
pluses, but rather “has contributed to a con- 


stantly deteriorating situation for HEE ie A 


agriculture by getting these huge surpluses 
out of sight abroad and thereby postponing 
action to prevent the increase in the surplus 
problem.” Also, the report states that Pub- 
lic Law 480 “should be considered a foreign 
aid program and should be paid for in the 
mutual security bill,’ Speaking of acreage 
controls, the report states, “while efforts to 
control production through acreage controls 
have not been effective, it appears unwise to 
eliminate them,” Under the heading, ‘Cor-~ 
rective Action Urgently Needed”, we find, 
“the situation becomes progressively worse, 
* * * Tt is imperative the present approaches 
to this problem be reversed if the agricul- 
tural industry of this country is to survive 
and if we are to prevent a bankrupt agricul~ 
ture from pulling down the rest of our 
economy.” Yet the bill passed perpetuates 


of the truth, The truth is that Federal sub- 


; eee, as lt can help correct this strange @ present programs, 
situation, the Congress h ver 
pes tee tAvee S. DeS e cna afte forthright report stopped just short 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRUCE_ALGER 
IN THE HOUSE on cresuueianiy 


Monday, May 2, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, I 
include the following newsletter of May 
14, 1960: 

WasHINGTON REPORT 
(By Bruce ALGER, 4 ta District, Texas, May, 
1 


The Department of ‘Aprioulbure’ appropri- 
ation bill, just enacted, presented the con- 
tradictory though not too unusual spectacle 
of Congressmen debating and agreeing to 
the expenditure of public money for a, pro- 
gram that practically everyone, for varying 
reasons, thought wrong, yet the bill passed 


sidy (Federal money and Federal control) 
will kill private enterprise ultimately. ‘True, 
to a degree, industry can live on, through 
accumulated productive strength, against the 
debilitating Federal regulation, much as a 
ship moves despite barnacles. True, tax- 
payers can survive economically despite the 
weight of taxation much as a strong man 
can carry a heavy burden and: still do other 
tasks. But in either case or in combination 
of the two, subsidy and taxation, free enter- 
prise, private initiative, and individual free- 
dom go down the drain. We are now wit- 
nessing the struggle of a dying, free industry, 
originally a free industry—agriculture—be- 
cause of the Federal Government. The solu- 
tion? Get the Federal Government out en- 
tirely. Only then can normal market sup- 
ply and demand react and result in the right 
prices, which in turn will result in a good 
income to the farmer, balanced against the 
costs of other commodities. So the effort of 
Congress should be directed toward freeing 
the farmer, not regulating and subsidizing 
him deeper into trouble. The bill passed 
without a record vote. I voted against it 
and desire to be so recorded. I predict that 
if Oongress will not take the statesmanlike 
position, then the people will force action, 


Nee” ; 


May 16 


ae as happened in the labor reform bill, 
passed despite House leadership opposition. 
It would be better, and hurt the farmers less, 
it seems to me, if the Congress and the farm 
industry effected the changes voluntarily 
than to have it forced on them. 

Russia’s propaga: istic blustering con- 
COMME THE Anolon Wspy” was answered 
forthrightly by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee in a floor speech. Mr. 
Sanaa noInLSS, oak a%.our failure to antic- 

ate the Communists’ Korean attack which 
cost our own unready troops dearly. So it is 
that for years CIA (Central Intelligence 
Ageeey by design han renetanch apm ptines 
over Hiussia to observe in order to protect 
ourselves, so far as possible, against buildups 
for surprise attacks. He likened the appro- 
priation of funds for this work to the secret 
atomic work at Oak Ridge which preceded 
the atom bomb, unknown to all but a few 
of the Members of Congress. Ei nage. is 
a part of modern warfare an survival. Ours 
is hardly comparable to Russia’s infiltration 
and subversive efforts. It was a refreshing 
statement. Russia needs to be told once and 
for all that we are deadly serious in our 
intention to protect freedom-loving nations, 
and if they don’t like it, that’s just too bad. 
Tough and direct action is all that blusterers 
understand. Only as we are strong, tough=- 
minded, and tought-talking, will we prevent 
war and strengthen and attract the only 
kind of allies we want, specifically those 
equally dedicated to preserving freedom for 


mankind against the godless, a i 


alternative of communism. 
“Pensions for World War I Veterans 


EXTENSION _ REMARKS 


_-HON. AL ‘ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16,1960 


Mr. ULLMAN... Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that the time has now come when 
Congress must take action to fulfill its 
obligations to the veterans of World War 
TI. A most important step toward obtain- 
ing a World War I pension is. support 
from the major veterans’ organizations. 
It will therefore be of great interest to 
the Members of Congress that Willamette 
Heights Post No. 102 and Ontario Post 67 


‘of the American Legion and Willard An- 


derson Post 2471 of the Veterans of For- 

eign Wars, have endorsed the passage of 

a separate pension program for World 

War I veterans. Their resolutions fol- 

low: 

RESOLUTION ASKING THAT THE AMERICAN Lr- 
Gion Go on REcorD as SupportTine a SEPA- 
RATE PENSION FOR THE VETERANS OF WoRLD 
‘War I 
Whereas veterans of the First World War 

did not participate in the generous postwar 

benefits afforded veterans of World War II 

and Korea, nor comparably in social security 

or rétirement, health and insurance plans 
which were not generally available prior to 

World War II; and 
Whereas it does not seem fair to such vet- 

erans of World War I now of an average age 

level of 65 years, that they be lumped to- 
gether with the younger veterans of later 
wars in a single pension program that does 
not take into consideration their particular 
needs as is the case with the War Pension 

Act of 1959; and 
Whereas the veterans of First World War 

now number only a small segment of the 
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EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF. 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 
Te OMEN RECT TY OIE I OS ATU | 
OF CONNECTICUT : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16,1960, 
Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 


bring to the attention of my colleagues, | 


under unanimous consent, an éditorial 
published yesterday in the Supda Her- 
ald, of Bridgeport, Conn. eee 

The Sunday Herald has one! of the 
largest circulations in New England, and 
its editorial on this critical subject is 
worthy of close attention. 

Following is the text of the Sunday 


Herald’s editorig]:". : 
i aNegpous PoLicy 


UNITED STATES 

President fisgTagd 
aggressive explanatign of the “whys” and 
“wherefores”..af-our spy plane, which was 
brought down over Russia, makes our an- 
nounced future .pelicy bdéth provocative and 
dangerous, . é 


Walter Lippmait,In analyzing “The Spy. 


Business” Writes ‘that “our position now 


‘ seems to be that because it's 50 difficult to 


collect information ‘tiside the Soviet Union, 
it will be our avowéa ‘pélicy to fly éver Soviet 
territory, using the territory of our allies as 
bases. . ae 

“Although the intention here is to be can- 
did and honest and also to make the best of 
a piece of very bad luck,” he continues, “the 
new policy, which seems to have been impro- 
vised between Saturday and Monday is quite 
unworkable. 

“To avow that we intend to violate Soviet 
sovereignty is to put everybody on the spot. 
It makes it impossible for the Soviet Govern- 
ment to play down this particular incident 
because now it is challenged openly in the 
face of the whole world. ; 

“It is compelled to react because no nation 
can remain passive when it is the avowed 
policy of another nation to intrude tipon its 


‘ territory.” 
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Announced Spying Policy Provocative. 


wer's. defensive. and/or ; 
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An American broadcaster, repeating what 
an English commentator said, summed up 
, the lessons which we should have learned 
, long before the American spy plane crashed 
‘ Inside Russia, 

The Englishman dwelt on two rules, of 

Onage He"tirst is never to be 

, and the second—in an unfortunate 
eventuality—-is never to admit anything. 

Because the Hisenhower administration 

seems to have Eke ys shi itt Ts ap- 
proach to the intrigue of esplonagé, to dur 
nati6nal and international embarrassment, 
we hadn’t learned either lesson. 

’ And the eercrgranle third ese ke was to 

, permit the" MSN oH the eve or the symmit 

. meetings. Sear re 

The summit meetings might as well be can- 

‘celled because the only dubious advantage 
they will give us is to answer Mr. K.’s propa-~ 
ganda. 

’ And as for President Eisenhower’s visit to 

Russia, he can only invite national humilia- 

tion by going after he’s been told to stay 

away. : 
Finding ourselves trapped, we are trying 
to extricate ourselves by improvising a new 
and unprecedented policy of openly declared 
sbéret spying on Russia. Can it work? 


. 4 


ee anne abla lien: ie ae 1 
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phere of cooperation and mutual under- 
standing. ; 

I am pleased by these recent develop-~ 
ments and am hopeful that major labor- 
management “explosions” over increased 
automation can be avoided through con- 
certed and sincere efforts along these 
lines. 

I want today to call attention to a 
forthcoming top-level conference on au- 
tomation to be held in Cooperstown, N.Y., 
from June 1 through June 3. It is spon- 
sored by the State of New York and ac- 
tively championed by Governor Rocke- 
feller. The program for this conference 
is indeed impressive. Those chosen to 
address the delegates are among the top 
people in their respective fields. ‘They 
include educators, labor leaders, and 
business executives. 

I am certain that all who are able to 
attend will benefit greatly and that those 
who are in a position to read and study 
the various conference reports will find 
them valuable and enlightening. To this 
end, I hope in the next few weeks to 
bring to the attention of the Members 
various papers ard addresses printed in 
conjunction with the New York State 
‘Conference on Automation. 

Mr. President, I should like today to 
ask unanimous consent that an an- 
nouncement containing the schedule of 
events to take place at the Cooperstown 
Conference on Automation be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

‘There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Srare or New YorK EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
ALBANY, May 10, 1960 

Details of the conference on automation 
which Governor Rockefeller has called in 
Cooperstown June 1-3 were announced today 
py the Governor’s office. More than 50 lead- 
ers in business, labor, education, and gov- 
ernment will participate in the discussions. 
The conference will open with a dinner 
Wednesday evening, which Governor Rocke- 
feller will address. Three sessions will fol- 
low, at which four major aspects of automa- 
tion will be examined iin depth. Paper on 
each of these aspects will be circulated to the 
participants in advance of the conference, 
and will be summarized by the authors at 
the Thursday and Friday sessions, 

The program follows: 

: ‘WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1 
Reception and dinner, address by Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 2%, 

Morning session: “Automation, Its Mean- 
.ing and Dimensions,” prepared and sum-~- 
marized by John T. Dunlop, professor of eco- 
nomics, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University. Discus- 
sion leader, Dr. Thomas Hale Hamilton, 


president of the State University of New 
York. 

Afternoon session: “Basic Economics of 
‘Automation,” prepared and summarized by 
John Diebold, John Diebold & Associates, 
Inc., management consultants, New York 
City. Discussion leader, Charles Stauffacher, 
executive vice president, Continental Can Co. 

“Manpower for Automation,” prepared and 
summarized by Eli Ginzberg, professor of 
economics, Graduate School of Business, Co- 
lumbia University. Discussion leader, Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg, general counsel, United 
Steel Workers of America, 


Dinner: speaker, Lt, Gov. Malcolm Wilson. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 3 


Morning session: “The Community and 
Automation,” prepared and summarized by 
Solomon Barkin, director of research, Tex~ 
tile Workers Union of America. Discussion 
leader, Prof. Frederick Harbison, director, in- 
dustrial relations section, Princeton Univer- 
sity. ; ; 

Summation: Dr. William J. Ronan, secre- 
tary to the Governor. 

The conference will conclude with a 
luncheon Friday noon. 

Arrangements for the conference are be- 
ing handled by a committee composed of In- 
dustrial Commissioner M. P. Catherwood, 
Commerce: Commissioner Keith McHugh, and 
Dr, Ronan. 


Primary Boost for Nixon Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17,1960 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Evening Star, May 13, 1960: 


Primary Boost ror Nixon ELECTION-—-KEN- 
NeDY SEEN WINNING NOMINATION AND DE- 
FEAT BY VICE PRESIDENT 


(By David Lawrence) . 
Analysis of traditional habits in politics 


and the habits of thought of organization - 


leaders tells far more about who is going to 
be nominated at a political convention than 
do polis or primary elections. 

Based on just such an analysis this cor- 
respondent wrote on March 7, just before 
the New ‘Hampshire primary, that Senator 


KENNEDY “is Hkely to win the Democratic 
“nomination” and that, “if he is blocked, the 


compromise candidate will be Adlai Steven- 
son.” : 

On April 7, after the Wisconsin primary, 
this writer said in these dispatches: 

“The Wisconsin primary, by all the rules 
of politics, should mean that Senator Kren- 
NEDY will be regarded as the front-runner 
from now on. This means that the other 
candidates will tend to combine against him. 
There aré other primary contests, to be sure, 
but Senator KENNEDY will gain ground in 
all of them, as he has the organization and 
the finances back of him to win the neces- 
sary delegate strength. 

What is really meant by “the organization 
and the finances’? Certainly there.is not 
the slightest basis for any implication that 
votes are: bought. Nor is it to be assumed 
that the word “organization” means the reg- 
ular party machinery. In preconvention 
campaigns, each candidate develops his own 
organization and, if he has money enough, 
he will engage precinct workers everywhere 
to get voters to the polls, transporting the: 
in autos when necessary. More important 
still, the organization will know where to 
find the indifferent voters who can be per~ 
suaded by friends to vote for the candidate 
such friends favor. 

These “organization” workers carry sample 
ballots printed in advance, and in a State 
like West Virginia, where there are few pre- 
cincts with votirig machines, it means that 
the_cltizen takes the sample ballot into the 
voting booth and is not bewildered when 
confronted with a long list of State and 
local candidates. He is enabled to go right 
to the spot on the ballot and put his mark 
down. 


2 
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This is an old pattern in American politics, 
and it takes a lot of money to pay for a big 
organization that really gets out the vote. 
The total Kennedy vote in West Virginia was 
about 220,000, which is less than haif the 
Democratic vote cast for Adlai Stevenson in 
1952, when he carried the State against Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. It isn’t difficult to line up 
a minority bloc in any State primary if you 
have the money and the organization. The 
Kennedy forces can do it hereafter in every 
primary, and they will confront the Demo- 
cratic National Convention with the legiti- 
mate query: “Since we have won most of the 
primaries, how can you turn us down?” 

This correspondent believes the West Vir- 
ginia primary result not only has helped 
Senator KennEepy toward the Democratic 
nomination but actually has helped toward 
the election of Vice President Nixon,,who is 
certain to be the Republican nominee. 

Once the so-called religious issue is out 
of the way—and 1t now will be so viewed by 
many politicians because West Virginia has 
a relatively small number of Catholics in its 
voting population—the tendency will be to 
appraise the Massachusetts Senator on his 
merits. 

The Republican strategists, for instance, 
don't want to see the religious issue raised, 
either. They would rather go before the 
country with the argument that, in these 
fateful times, “You don’t elect a boy to be 
President of the United States.” 


The biggest point the Republicans think 
they will have in their favor is that Vice 
President Nrxow is trained In and intimately 
familiar with the tasks of the White House 
and that Senator KmnNnepy would have to 
start from scratch to learn how to function 
in the Presidency. : 

But doesn't the voting in the primaries, it 
will be asked, indicate that Senator Kennrpy 
is popular and a good vote-getter? As 
against a less colorful and less known candi« 
date, such as Senator Humrurer, it has not 
been difficult for Senator KENNEDY to win 
the primaries thus far. But the real reason 
the Massachusetts Senator upset so many 
observers who were forecasting the outcome 
of the West Virginia primaries is that they 
paid more attention to hit-or-miss polls 
than to two key factors—‘“the organization 
and the finances.” 

In a national election, “the organization 
and the finances” tend to be balanced as bee 
tween the parties. As of today, lt seems very 
likely that the Nation’s voters will have to 
choose between Senator KENNEDY and Mr. 
Nixon next November. This writer believes 
that—on the basis of, first, satisfactory eco- 
nomic condiitions in the major part of the 
country next autumn, and, second, the argil- 
ment as to the executive experience that the 
Republican nominee will offer to the public, 
and, third, the active support of President 
Eisenhower—the Republicans will win a de- 
cisive victory. 


atement of Hon. Robert Loyett to Naa 


tional Policy Machinery Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
orf NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17,1960 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, earlier in 
this session, Robert’ A. Lovett testified 
before the SubtOMmfimittteeere-National 
Policy Machinery, of which Senator 
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Jackson is chairman, and of which 1 
have the honor to be a member. ‘This 
testimony attracted widespread interest 
and comment when it was subsequently 
released, but a number of articles pub- 
lished subsequently interpreted certain 
comments of Mr. Lovett as being critical 
of President Eisenhower. In order to 
make clear that Mr. Lovett’s testimony 
was both in word and intent directed at 
the institution of the Presidency and not 
at President Eisenhower personally, Sen- 
ator Munor, ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, wrote Mr. Lo~ 
veit and received a reply making this 
intent completely clear, 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
change of correspondence between Sen~ 
ator Munpt and Mr. Lovett, and an ar- 
ticle on the subject by Arthur Krock 
printed in the New York Times of April 
14, 1960, may be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the letters 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Marce 80, 1960. 
Mr. Ropert Lovett, 
Bréwn Bros., Harriman & Co. 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr, Loverr: During March you gra- 
clously appeared as the leadoff witness before 
the Subcommittee on National Policy Ma~ 
chinery, of which Iam a member. At the 
close of your appearance, the subcommittee 
went into executive session to receive your 


comments on™titfOperatio “the-Nattonal 
Security Council, NT NR AA. pea 


yieYyour discussion of the NSC 
you referred to “the President.” At the time, 
it was my impressf6 ‘were analyzing 
the position of president. Subsequent pub- 
lished articles have been based on the as- 
sumption that you described the activities 
of the present incumbent of the Presidency, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

One of these articles was a column by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann on March 1, Several 
days later I attempted to clarify the matter 
through a statement for the Recorp. <At- 
tached is a copy. = 

Unfortunately my clarification statement 
seems to have clarified nothing. Your testi- 
mony still is be interpreted as applying to 
President Eisenhower. I would appreciate 
very much having a short note from you as 
to the meaning you intended to give the 
Phrase “the President” in your executive 
testimony. I hope to insert it in the com- 
mittee record, 

Again may I say that your basic statement 
before our subcommittee was most interesting 
and pertinent. With kindest regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Kari BE. Muwpr, 
U.S. Senator, 
Roserr A. Loverr, 
New. York, N.Y., April 4, 1960, 
Senator Karu E, Munot, : 
U.S. Senate, ; 
Washington, D.c. 

Dear SENATOR Munpt: On my return to 
the office today from the Pacific coast, I 
found awaiting me your letter of March 31 
requesting clarification of the meaning of 
certain language in my comments on the 
National Security Council given in executive 
session before the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery. : 

You are correct in your understanding that 
my use of the expression “the President” 
meant “a President, ,* and 


OY any Prestaene: 
not specifically the resent incumbent. I 
_ HAVE HME Unis setts HAE TSA cage 


Special assistant to the President, who made 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


the same Inquiry of me by telephone while I 
was in California, 

You will recall that, in my opening state- 
ment, I said (last sentence, p. 12, of the 
subcommittee printed record, pt. 1) that 
“It should be clear, therefore, that none of 
these observations is intended to be critical 
of any individuals or of Operational deci- 
sions.” The few paragraphs I had written 
dealing with NSC were excised from my 
public statement and were given in executive 
session in accordance, I am informed, with 
the terms of an understanding reached at the 
request of the White House regarding the 
handling in executive session of questions 
on NSC matters, The sentence quoted above 


naturally applies, as you rightly understood, - 


to all my testimony in both open and execu-~ 
tive sessions. 

In view of the public interest shown in 
the subcomimittee’s hearings, it is not sur- 
prising to find some agencies or individuals 
who feel that the shoe might fit. I know of 
no way to keep them from trying it on for 
size. 

With my thanks for your kind lettér and 
cordial personal regards, Iam, 

Very sincerely yours, 
. Ropert A. Lovert. 


How To Mak a SHor Frr Any Foor 
“(By Arthur Krock) 


WasHincron, April 13.—Since Robert A. 
Lovett testified before Senator JACKSON’s 
subcommittee several weeks ago, the Impres- 
sion has been growling that he definitely 
Subscribed to some of the harshest eriti- 
cisms of President Eisenhower and the Na-~ 
tional Security Council in their mutual 
relationship. Some news dispatches and 
analyses of Lovett’s testimony, and a Senate 
speech by Senator Fusricut, are important 
sources of this public understanding. 

The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee concluded that the former Sec- 
retary of Defense “indicated that the Presi- 
dent (meaning Eisenhower) leads a danger- 
ously sheltered Hfe as Chief Executive.” 
Also, that Lovett “said * * * the NSC pro- 
tects Mr. Eisenhower from the debates that 
precede policy decisions.” F 

The transcript of Lovett’s testimony, both 
in open and executive session, does not es- 
tablish either of these conclusions, or the 
assumptions. in the press that when Lovett 
referred to “the” President, he always 
meant Elsenhower. What the transcript 
does establish is this: a 


1. At the outset of his testimony Lovett 
Stated a caveat. It was that his remarks 
would be “based for the most part on notes 
made” during the Truman administration, 
and that he intended “no direct reference 
to any individuals or specific decisions.” 

2. But he. did not regularly repeat this 
caveat. Therefore, when he answered, and 
agreed with, questions about “ ae 
dures” ang ~the President,’ so phrased ‘they 
cow. have been taken to apply to the 
Eisenhower tenure, it was possible to assume 
that the wltriess replied in kind, 

8. But close inspection of the transcript 
shows that the former Secretary of Defense 
conceived he was discussing “a” President 
and the National Security Council as an in- 
stitution, and he has since said as much. 
Apparently he relied on his opening caveat 
to prevent hypothetical exchanges in execu- 
tive session from being interpreted as ap- 
plying specifically to Eisenhower and the 
current procedures of the National Security 
Council, 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The following are such exchanges: 

Mr. Jackson. Do you think the Security 
Council can operate effectively, as it was de- 
signed originally, if you have a large number 
of participants? 


ye 


May 17 


Mr. Lovert. I would have very great doubts 
about its ability to operate in a mass at- 
mosphere. [ think it would inhibit fair dis- 
cussion * * * [and] be an embarassment as 
regards the vigor with which a man might 
want to defend his position. I think it would 
limit the quality of the debate which the 
President ought to hear. 

Mr. Jackson. You do not necessarily light- 
en the load of the President by bringing to 
him agreed-upon papers where no decision is 
1 iF .i0.say, “We will go ahead 
w s.” Don’t you think there is confu- 
sion on the point that there is a tendency 
to help the President, to lighten his load, 
by trying to do his constitutional work for 
him? 

Mr. Loverr. I think the President in his 


own protection m sist-on being in- 


formed a ti merely protected by his aides, 
[it being] a Rennency ot younger assistant ~ 
* * * to try to Keep the bothersome. problems 
away from the § HES. 

Probably if was because the’ witness did 
not steadily invoke his caveat, like takers 
of the fifth amendment before racket in- 
quiries, that many con¢luded Lovett had con- 
ceded the points of criticisin involved as cur- 
rently applicable. But if he fears that Presi« 
dent Eisenhower’s temperament, his military 
preference for having issues intensely 
screened for him, and his awesome renown, 
inevitably have diluted the essential concept 
end function of the National Security Coun- 
cil in this administration, Lovett neither 
“said” nor “indicated” this. And the Na- 
tiona, f uncil’s statistical record— 
of the ae: fr the shat ee “00 ‘Dercent 
of the National Security’ Council meetings, 
sharp debates in his presence over fundamen-~ 
tal differétices ht porte =—fé6futes many 
assumptions on which major criticisms 
founded. s a 


Tribute to the Eagle Rock Sentinel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17,1960 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
24th Congressional District of California, 
which it is my privilege to represent in. 
Congress, possesses a number of top 
quality local newspapers which make an 
important contribution to the district in 
reporting news of special interest to the 
community, expressing area views on 
matters affecting it, undertaking cru-~ 
sades in behalf of the community where 
its interest is concerned, and generally 
performing many other valuable serv- 
ices in behalf of the residents of the 
community. The 24th district is very 
fortunate to have these public-spirited 
institutions. 

One of the fine community newspapers 
Serving the 24th District, the Eagle Rock 
Sentinel, is celebrating its 50th anni-~ 
versary this year. The Sentinel is a 
source of pride to the district and I wish 
to add my heartiest congratulations on 
this important occasion. 

There was no doubt as to what kind 


_ of newspaper the Sentinel was to be from 


the very beginning. When it first ap- 
peared, in March 1910, the Sentinel an- 
nounced that it would defy the then 
existing trend toward journalistic sen« 
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Addresses of Congressman John Brad- 
emas, of Indiana, and Martin, Me- 
“Kneally, National Commander:‘of the 
Atherican Legion, ‘at Dedication of New 
Post Home of James Lowell Corey Post 
68, American Etgidn, Argos, Ind., May 
15, 1960 me 


ee agent 
rene tt 


Fo emotes» 


toy PROOLOB TD gilt oy for: 

| HON JOHN BRA DEMAS > 
* Qi aNRIANA ° et bhi 
IN THE HOUSE @5. REPRESENTA PIVES. - : 
Thorstteg; trays; or 


Mr. BRADIMI AS ME Asf coker on 


Argos, Ind., members 


Ai 


of the: Janes" ThWFI Corey Post’ 68 of 
the American TAH60 tick part in cere- 
monies. mar¥irta 


ation of a new 
that burned 


Among the persons participatin® in 
this ovenit su Rcls Sealstinen hed former 
Governtt: of "TAB State’ 
Honorable Henry "¥?-Schricker; the In- 
diana “departmetit commander of the 


eeion,. Martin B.--Mc- 
' ew.York, who. dedicated’ the 
new post home.“ a a 
CONGRESSMAN BRADEMAS PRESENTS AMERICAN. 
FLAG - 


It was my honor on this. occasion to 
to present to the members of the J. ames 
Lowell Corey Post a 49-star flag which 
had flown over the Capitol of the United 
States on July 4, 1959, the day when -the 
49-star flag became the official flagrof 
our country. I was also'pleased to pre- 
sont the post with four pencil drawings 
of ihe “Four Fortresses of Freedom,” the 
While House, the Capitol, the Supreme 
Ccurt, and the Declaration of Independs 
nace, ; ore 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous conser 
I include my own remarks on this’ ors 
casion and those of ‘National American 
Legion Commandeér McKiieally: © o 
JEMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN ) 

. May 15, 1960, ARGOs,. ried 

Governor Séhricker, Commander Mckrieal~ 
ly. Commander Hyhes, Commander Van,Der 
Weele, fellow Legionnaires and friends, today 
is @ great day not only’for members of the 
James Lowell Corey Post of the American 
Legion but for all Hoosier egionnaires, Not 
often do we have an opportunity to have our 
distinguished natioridl ‘commander, Marlin 
McKneally, in our midst and we welcdtte Him 
here today. ye * 

I want to congratulate ‘Cemmdivter Van 
Der Weele and all ‘the menthers of James 
Lowel Corey Post 68 of Argos for their’ ded- 
lcated efforts which havé made possible the 
construction of this fine new home: 

ARMED FORCES WEEK SLOGAN! POWER FOR PEACE 

It 1s fitting and proper that we should ded< 
icate this new home on the eve of Armed 
Forces Week, which begins tomorrow and 
runs through May 22. Commander McKneal.~ 
jy has asked all Legionnaires to support the 
lith ohservanee of this week and .Comman-~ 


On 


< ogeeeseg gpd? 


of Tndiana, the. 


.,M Yet, recognize how o 


der Hynes has been named by the Governor 
of Indiana to serve as Indiana State chair« 
man of the observance. 

The recognition of Armed Forces Week is 
therefore a.splendid symbol of the continu- 
ing devotion of the American Legion to the 

+security and defense of our country and to 
the cause of freedom. 

The slogan of Armed Forces Week is “Power 

.for Peace.” All Americans want’ peice! 
Democrats want peace. 
peace. You want peace and I want peace: 
Yet you and I know that today the world'1s 
‘standing on a tightrope, with peace depend- 
ing dn:ilarge measure on the capacity of a 
divided, world to maintain its baiance and 
‘Rob fall inte,tne yoleano of nuclear war. 

‘ BEPUSLICANS AND DEMOCRATS DISCUSS ARMS 

. CONTROL, . . 

It is encouraging to see that. political lead- 
ers of both our great politi¢al parties are now 
discussing the problem of arms control more 
seriously than it has ever been discussed be- 
fore. For as Secretary of State Christian 
Herter made clear in February in his famous. 
speech to the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the only sure longrun way to 
defend ourselves in this troubled world is to 
work out an effective disarmament agree- 
ment with our adversaries in the Soviet 
Union, an agreement which, I hasten to add, 
will of course require effective inspection 
guarantees, _ 

WE MUST. BE MILITARILY STRONG IN ORDER TO 
DISCUSS DISARMAMENT 

But I am sure Commander McNeally would 
agree with me that we in America must be 
strong militarily if we are to have bargain- 


ing power in dealing with’ the Soviet Union, - 


even on the subject of disarmament. 

We cannot lead effectively from a position 
of military weakness, oo 

That is the meaning of the slogan, “Power 
for Peace.” an 

We must be strong not only militarily but 
economically and diplomatically as well, for 
our Communist adversaries do not fight the 
cold -war on one front alone. We have al- 
ready seen, for exdinple, how. Khrushchev has 
been exploiting the unhappy blunder oF the 
1 euiehie tor all thé anti-American prop- 
aganda le can make of it, , 

I have no wish to explolt this matter for 
partisan gain for we want our President to 
enjoy the united support of the American 
people as he goes into talks at: the sumnrt 
which may directly affect the destiny and 
peate of the entire- world. We nonetheless 

ur Government has 
Blaced, on. the, deretsfie By ini thr. 
sand by thé way in which Khrushchey 


a 


“AMERICA FACED WITH POWERFUL CHALLENGE IN 
oo SOVIET UNION 


“We must realize more than ever by the 
events of recent days ahd by the trip which 
Khrushchev made acréss aur country last 
Year that.in him and in the Soviet people 
whom. le: ds we are confronted with the 
most powerful challenge to our survival as a 
frée soplety ih ali the history of the American 
Republit.” we must be prepared to under- 
sStend thd nature of the challenge we face. ” 
“We bellevein a free sociéty. The Coni+ 
munists believe in a slave society, 

We believe in an. open societyi The Com- 
munists believe in a closed society. 

If we are effectively to meet the challenge 
of the Communist world, we must be pre- 
pared to sacrifice. We must understand 
why we must be strong if we are to con- 
tinue to be free. 

WE MUST HAVE POWER IF WE ARE TO HAVE 

. PEACE 

Better than most organizations in our 
country, the American Legion understands 
the dangers of the Communist challenge to 
freedom, understands why we must have 
power if we are to have peace. 


Republicans wart’ 
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- I therefore deem it a high honor and a 
privilege, as your Represen‘ative in Congress, 
in the presence of our national and State 
commenndérs and of Commander Van Der 
Weele and all my fellow, Legionnaires to 
piésent to ‘the members of the James 
Lbwell Corey-Post-68 f the American Lesion 
this. America® fae which was Cown over the 
Capitol of thér¥ithed States on July 4, 1959, 
the day the 4Q-esjar fing became the official 
flag of our country, _ 

I have another “gift which I am pleased 
‘at this time “eh Baens to you, four pencil 
drawings of thb Four Fortresses of American 
Freedom: The te House, the Capitol, the 
Supreme Coit Baitdiry: and the Declaration 
of Independents; +. 
_ May these..dgawing: and may this fsx 
Serve us an ever constant reminder to al: 
members of the .American Legion of th:: 
greatness of our “dountry and the frecdor: 
which, is the bjrthright of the America: 
People. meg 
REMARKS or Nationa, ComManper Manrrr B. 

MCKNEALLY, THE AMenican Leciot™(8 ihit 
. y Pape NEW HOME OF TEE JaMnsi 
- LOWELL Cogey. Pogz, Ancos, Inp., May 15, 
.  hBB0 eer «3 . 
dam delighted to be in Argos and to assist 
in the dedication of this beautiful new build- 
ing wherein wil "be housed not only the men 
and women of James Lowell Corey Post ou: 
their Ideals ag well. This new post home is n 
fulfillment ofthe hopes and labors of the 
men and women of Argos for 40 years. It is 
& monument and at once a milestone ot 
progress in. the history. of the Americar. 
Legion. a 
. The Américan Legion stands solely as she 
architect of the rehabilitation program with 
its network of hospitais across the land 
which is monument enough for any group 
of founders, but what of the millions o1 
hours spent in. hospital visitations? What. 
of the millions of dollars spent in child wel- 
fare? What ‘of the original thinking that 
chartered the course of the country in wiys 
of preparedness or national security? What 
of the GI bill, written by the American 3,c- 
gion and sponsored Gaver the protest of pro- 
fessional educators? What of the develop« 
ment of @ strong, authentic voice in the 
fleld of Americanism? What of the mal- 
tifarious arts of. charity that have become » 
legend in the land? What a heritage—what 
a perfect description of this heritage of char- 
ity was written by the immortal Shakespenre 
when he penned the lines which read: “How 
far that little candle throws its beams. so 
shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

THE PURPOSE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


I have said on previous occasions that ihe 
American Legion purpose in our day was the 
sustaining of the doctrine of belief upon 
which this Nation was founded and without 
which it must perish, and that is the helier 
in the, existence of God and in the dignity 
of human personality. I need not point out 
to you that today it ts those twin beliefs 
which are under the mést relentless and the 
most powerful attack in the history of man- 
kind. 

CALLS FOR CONTINUED ATTENTION TO U.S. 

GRAVES ABROAD 


The American Legion holds in high es- 
teem the profession and the offtce af toe 
soldier. If it were not for the soldier the «¢ 
would be no America and there would be nc 
hope for men who love freedom. Ti imo. +: 
ceaseless struggle to be free, he rust ‘< 
willing to pay the enormous costs of w: © 
It is the melancholy record of fallen mm: : 
that his motivations eonflict and colli... 
His will to do evil and his baseness mu st 
be reckoned with and the reckoning somr- 
times enslaves and it very frequently kills, 
I commend to your most reverent attention 
the thousands of graves abroad in ceme- 
terles cured for by the American Covern- 


a4 2A Bote 
ct a ara 
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ment and I direct you to the fact that five 
mew cemeteries are to be dedicated this 
year. Hardly a word is written, a picture 
published concerning this gubject and IT am 
informed that this is-sp because the pfes~ 
ent-day rationale of the American people 18 
not to be reminded of the ugliness of the 
cost of freedom, Freedom and the cause of 
America we say to you, must never be come 
puted in the terms of.doilars and cents, Tho 
only item to be considered is the cost of 
men’s lives. Reminiscere | and -réminders 
of this fact must be.the No. 1 item on the 
agenda of ‘out Gaily lives; depression, and 
sadness ‘tothe “dontrary notwithstanding, 
“we ARE EMER “FOR “YRENOM OR WE" ARE 
‘AGAINST rt” 


For we have an enemy, an enemy that 


opposes everything ‘that we hold dear and’ 


that ememy gnakesour age one of tremen~ 
dous risks. And in this age there is no neu~- 
tality, we are*elther for freedom or we are 
against it. Fear. of atomic destruction does 
not previde us with the solution of the di- 
lemma. There is a considerable body of 
intellectuals whom the fear of atomic war 
has obséssed. They’ have made their ob- 
jective:4A Ife only the preserving of exist- 
ence, :&me reads of thelr thinking with a 
certain . horrifying fascination. Phillip 
Toynbee states as follows: “In the terrible 
contest of nucleaf war even the vital dif- 
ferences between communism and western 
freedom become altnost unimportant.” 

The West he declares should, “negotiate 
at once with the Russians and get the best 
terms that are available.” Since Russia in 
his estimation is now and will continue to 
remain stronger there is nothing to do for 
the West “but to negotiate from ‘compara~ 
tive weakness.” He admits that this may 
well set up the total domination of the 
world by Russia in a few years. The Soviets 
would impose on us a regime which most 
of us detest but this is better than allow~ 
ing the human race to.destroy itself. And 
one of Toynbee’s confreres observes, “I might 
not much mind living under Soviet domi- 
nation.” 

These men are not Communists but they 
have lost their will; they Have lost it to fear 
nnd to despair, in the pursuit of existence. 
They have lost sight of ‘the truth which is 
simple enough and.‘that is that. we in our 
day are faced with two: destructive forces 
of incredible dimensions:’ The bomb repre- 
sents material devastation, the Communist. 
party political destruction, 


THE SOLEMN DILEMMA OF OUR TIME 


This is the solemn dilémma of our time 


and this is“the forémost consideration of 
our people this afternoon. The administra- 
tion in Washington has chosét™sY"ft-eon- 


aaa of nuclear testing, by the rah bes 
he ,U-@zpver, the. secret. Serene” br tl “Bo- 
vig ite to pursue the ideal, of political tree- 


perio of preserving its sovereignty, its 
people, and its freedom, Would do less in the 
face of the gigantic dilemma? To sit by 
knowing what we Know, facing what we 
fage, and do.nothing, would make the ceme- 
‘teries of Europe where out onored dead are 
entombed, and the whole history of thie 


may igeharge that duty. Must we act as 


it. its aay.» ere less? Must we act as if the 
‘obtain information necessary to our 
own. det frise against a secretive and threat- 


ening ‘power was to tommit a sin? Are we 
;} to assume the ahasing role of the boy caught 
with his hand in the cooky jar when we 
know the food there obtained is the only 
Means of sustaining freedom and hope? J 
fge.qne American, suffer no..embarrassment 
and highly praise all ‘those in, authority whe 


ene trent 


May ae yet 
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at Kind ofa nation with the holy’ 


“Republic a. gargantuan Jest. ape etiartieam 


tration # gharged thtoug lgeuce 
service WHER The Tégpr upviding 
LOPSMRRSty of fis p duty is plain: 


and dt 1B. to gather the pee With which it. 


soe Cuarly the bitter dilemma, of these days. 
We of the American Legion do not seek to 
impose our views but we do propose to ail 
that there is no flight from the serious busi- 
‘tess of our Gays and phat is the survival of 
‘Tree man. : 


SS UMEN OF coundtz, dates, IDEALS NEEDED 


- "The late ‘Albert Camas tells us, “with 


‘every dawh an assassin slips into’ séme ceil, 


murder is the question before.tid":!This ts 


the solemn:keynote of our.iivag, Shésmurder 
of men and the murder. alpa AB Ame:- 
icans, let us conduct etusehy en. Men 


of courage, men of fai a rae ‘of ideals. 
There is no other way open Us, for Amer- 
icans may not be craven, they may not be 
pacifistic, they may not be men of despair. 

In the world there is but one city in 
which we can dwell, it is the elty of the 
halt, the blind, the maimed, but it is the 
elty of charity, and it is the city of courage, 
the city of freedom. It is the City of God. 
Outside it Ils the night. 


a 


a 
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1960 
This is {in line with what the local council 
now proposes to do. 

The strength of this campaign to bring a 
transformation to La Crosse Nes in its appeal 
to everyone—those able to buy one share and 
those able to purchase multiple shares of 
stock. 

Labor significantly is taking an active part, © 
ing with all forces in the community to 
is Investment plan through to ultimate 
success. : 
ing industrial park sites available has 
der consideration by the council for 
onths, yet it has been unable to move 
k ofa sorporation financed and auth: 

q agg. Such a corporation now is in 
existerbes 

It lato Be hoped that support for its 
ay be readily enlisted, and that the 
hopes w have envisioned for years may take 
a turning toward realization. ‘ i 


BNSION OF REMARKS | - 


AYRON L. JOHNSON 


HON. 
. ‘. OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUBE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedn&day, May 18, 1960 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the c@nservation of topsoil is 
essential. We o live with aridity and 


wind erosion kndy this. Those who live 
with abundant $ainfall also know the 
erosive power of weter. 

Next week is Sog Stewardship Week in 
Colorado. I take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to those wip more than 25 years 
ago saw the great nged for action to con- 
serve the Nation’s $oil. As a result of 
their vision, some $2 million farmers 
and ranchers have @nited to form 2,822 
soil conservation digtricts. ‘These dis- 
tricts include 1.7 billfgn acres of land, or 
a major portion of he United States. 

i@n districts repre- 
ers who have 
ect our land so 
>» may enjoy its 
| owes them a 
# the owners of 
the land—we are but 
generation, and we show 
ligation as involving ste¥ 

The work is not finig 
never be finished. But igi 
ward. This Congress or %he next one 
should establish a soil mo§ture conser~ 


scarce rainfall. % 

Such a laboratory could well béfocated 
at Fort Collins, Colo., but wherg 
cated, it is needed, F 

Similarly, research in weather $nodi- 
fication can contribute toward impréving 
the productivity of our soil. The -soil 


conservation program represents the 
finest kind of cooperation in research, 
educatiofM@™gublication and constructive 
Federal, State and local 


commend the soi 
of Colorado, let us 
ther the cause that th 
so nobly advanced. . 


a 


a’ 


he Quest for Safeguarded Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HUBERT 
aa OTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, T 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “The Quest for Safe- 
guarded Disarmament Must Be at the 
Heart of U.S. Foreign Policy,” which I 
delivered in Washington, D.C., April 27, 
1960. ; 

There heing no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe QUEST 5OB, SAEEGUARDED. DESQEMADRT 
MUS 8 at THE Rt OF U.S, FOREIGN 


Pouicy 


(Address delivered by Gauss Hupert HH. 
Sd er eae of nnesota, at 
ashington, D.C., April 27, 1960) 

It may seem a long way from the real 
mountains of West Virginia to the metaphor- 
ical summit of next month—hbut it is not. 
Like the people of Arizona and Alabama, Wy- 
oming and Wisconsin, like people everywhere, 
the men and women I have been talking with 
in West Virginia are deeply concerned with 
peace. : ; 

I have no crystal ball, and I will not at- 
tempt to predict what the outcome of the 
summit meeting will be. Ido earnestly hope, 
however, that the four leaders will give seri- 
ous and thoughtful consideration to the 
problems of arms control and disarmament, 
and will be able to achieve real, even if lim- 
ited, progress. 

I recognize that the armament race and. the 
lack of political settlements are as closely 
related as, for example, racial prejudice and 
racial discrimination. Both are vicious cir- 
cles, and it would be easy to sit down and 


give up trying on the theory that you can’t | 
-eliminate one unless you eliminate the other. 


As a practical and optimistic people, how- 
ever, we Americans like to break in on these 
vicious circles somewhere. For example, in 
recent years we have been enacting laws 
against yvacial discrimination. That does 
not mean that we fail to recognize the need 
to banish prejudice by education; it does 
mean that we recognize that education 
alone would take a long, long time to achieve 
results, and that having to cease some acts 
of discrimination by law has in itself an ed- 
ucational effect. 

So it is with disarmament and political 
settlements. The Soviet leaders have given 
little ground for hope that they are ready to 


consider a practical political settlement for , 


Berlin, let alone Germany as a whole, The 

same is true of other political problems 

which clutter the international agenda. 

OUR MAJOR EFFORT SHOULD BE IN DISARMAMENT 
That does not mean that we should forget 

them, or cease trying. It does mean in my 

view, however, that our major effort should 


tunities eae st eB ante at 


aaoes \. 


be in the field of disarmament—a field in 
which, during recent years, the Soviet leaders 
have done rather less propaganda and rather 
more serious negotiation than over political 
questions. If we do manage to achieve some 
real progress in disarmament, we can return 
to the political questions with greater hope 
of success. 

There are obvious reasons for this. Un~ 
fortunate as it is that there are—for exam- 
ple—two Germantes, two Koreas, two Viet- 
nams, peace can conceivably survive this 
division. We can live with it for the time 
being, even if we do not condone it, But 
the armaments race threatens both sides 
with the imminence of mutual annihilation. 
Furthermore—as the recent news of strikes 
and riots among Soviet workers emphasizes— 
the Soviet leaders have urgent domestic rea- 
sons for seeking to beat some of their swords 
into ploughshares. 


SOVIET UNION NEEDS PEACE 


Over a year ago, on returning from' my 
visit to the Soviet Union, I noted Chairman 
Khrushchev's urgent need for peace, and pre~ 
dicted that he would launch a big push for 
disarmament. We should have been pre- 
pared—but we weren't. 

The four leaders at the summit might well 
take their text from Shakespeare—who, It 
understand, is in Boris Pasternak’s excellent 
translations as popular in the Soviet Union 
as in the Western World. He might have 
been speaking directly to the summit when 
he wrote: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the full, leads on to 
fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


Such o tide is running now for disarma~ 
ment—and I profoundly hope that the sum-~ 
mit leaders will take it at the full. 

TWO STEPS AT THE SUMMIT 


There are two major steps that they can 
and should take. One of these is to resolve 
the most difficult obstacle standing in the 
way of a nuclear weapons test ban agree< 
ment—namely, the number of onsite inspec- 
tions. The second is to give directions for 
the future course of the 10-nation disarma- 
ment negotiations. 


DEFINITE POSSIBILITY OF TEST BAN AGREEMENT 


There is a very definite possibility that a 
test ban agreement—the first real preak=- 
through toward peace—may be achieved this 
year, even if it 1s not concluded in time to 
be submitted to this session of Congress. 

Most of you in this well-informed audience 
are familiar with the broad features of the 
proposed -test ban treaty. I shall review 
them briefly: 

1. The treaty would ban permanently all 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere, under 
water, and in outer space. It would ban 
underground tests down to a certain level— 
the level suggested by the United States 
being 4.75 on the earthquake scale, that is 
19 kilotons of TNT in magnitude, roughly 
the size of the Hiroshima bomb. ; 

2. A minimum of 180 control posts would 
be erected around the world to monitor 
shocks to the earth's surface, and to iden- 
tify them as earthquakes or as nuclear ex- 
plosions. , 

3. Up to a certain number of times each 
year, a mobile inspection team could make 
an on-site investigation of an event reg- 
istered at the control posts which could 
not be identified as being natural in origin 
or an earthquake. 

4A coordinated program of research 
would be conducted by the three nuclear 
powers to improve the techniques of de- 
tecting and identifying nuclear explosions. 

There is also the possibility of a separate 
agreement that, while this research is going 
on—and at least for a 2-year period—the 
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Mr. McCORMACK. The only bill I was 
going to put down for Tuesday was the 
reclamation project in Oklahoma. 
PEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

Missouri). Is there objection 
west of the gentleman from 
ts? 


PROGRAM FOR, WEEK OF MAY 31 


Mr. HOEVEN. WY Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent té,proceed for 1 min- 
ute in order to ascertag) the program for 
next week. he 

The SPEAKER. Is the objection to 
the request of the gentlem& from Iowa? 
There was no objection. % ; 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Saker, will 
‘the gentleman yield? ; 
Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. %. 
Mr. McCORMACK. On Tuesday 
I have calendared the bill S. 1892, 
ing with the Norman reclamation proj 
in Oklahoma. 
Let me say, frankly, that if the prom bh 


ponents of the bill would prefer that i ite 
not bo brought up Tuesday I will accom- * 


amodate them. I have been trying to get 
in touch with the author of the bill to 
have a talk with him so I could have 
definite information about Tuesday... 

I talked with him yesterday, and my 
impression is he was agreeable to it 
coming up on Tuesday. I want to get 
rid of these bills as fast as we can be- 
cause I know what is going to happen on 
the other end 4 or 5 weeks from now. 
I want the Members to have their day in 
court. I am putting consideration of 
that bill down for Tuesday with the 
qualification I have stated.. ; 

Wednesday is District day, and there 
is one bill to be considered, H.R. 12036, 
relating to sewage disposal in the Dulles 
International Airport. It involves au- 
thority to connect up with the District 
of Columbia system. 

Then there is House Resolution 530, 
giving the Committee on the Judiciary 
power to investigate certain compacts. 
That is out of the Rules Committee. 

Mr. HOEVEN. That will come up on 
Wednesday? 

Mr. McCORMACE. Iam setting that 
bill down for Wednesday. If the pro- 
ponents of S. 1892 for any reason prefer 
not to take advantage of my assignment 
of that bill for Tuesday I cannot guar- 
antee that the bill will come up on 
Wednesday because the District bill has 
and qm Pi to by unanimous consent 
and m putting the Committee on the 
House Resolution 530, 
at day. 

Mr. Speaker, will the 
? 


gentleman yi 
Mr. HOEVE 
man from Kans 
Mr. AVERY. 


I yield to the gentle- 


House on that day? a 

«Mr. McCORMACK. No. I am glad 
the gentleman asked that question. 

' For the remainder of the week, 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
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urday, and of course I do not expect there . 


will be any Saturday meeting, but in 
case anything arises I mention Saturday, 
the following bills will be considered: 

H.R. 10572 relating to forests out of 
the Committee on Agriculture. That 
was on the program this week but we did 
not reach it. 

HLR. 11761, Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. 

House Concurrent Resolution 661, 
Joint Committee on National Fuels 
Policy. 

House Joint Resolution 402, transit 
regulation compact for the Washington 
metropolitan area. 

The consideration of some of these 
bills is dependent on whether or not a 
rule is reported out. As far as I can see 
at this time there is no major bill to come 
up next week, that is, of a national na- 


ture. These are important bills, of 
course. I do not want to downgrade 
them. 


There is the usual reservation that any 
further program will be announced later 
and conference reports may be brought 
pat any time. There was one reported 
asterday on the Post Office and Treas- 
% Department’s appropriation bill. 
the gentleman in charge will want 
re that up I am unable to state now. 


A)l us what progress we are mak-~ 
Ye ee bills? 


have agreed. How® 
ference report is ag 


to assume he will, and 
thorization bill, my uf 
that the desire of the M&ip 
the bill is that the bill not" 
week after next, June 9, or) 
That bill will not come up neg f 
will be week after next. % 

The other appropriation bill, of course, 
is the bill referred to by my friend from 
Iowa, the mutual security appropriation 
bill. Or, as my friend, says, the foreign 
handout bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I thank the gentle- 


SUMMIT CONFERENCE COLLAPSE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 


' previous order of the House, the gentle- 


man from Illinols [Mr. Pucinsk1] is rec- 
orgnized for 15 minutes. ~ 

(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

As secceaci caer Mr. Speaker, the 
other y today has launched an in- 
vestigation into the collapse of the sum- 
mit conference and what effect this col- 
lapse will have on international rela- 
tions. 

The wire stories this morning carried 
this item as to the purpose of this in- 
vestigation and the four points or the 
four areas that the other body will con- 


May &7. 


centrate its direction or attention on%*, 
First, the events and decisions resulting \ 
from the U—2 incident; second, the effect 
of these events and decision upon the 
summit; third, the policy of our Govern- 
ment regarding the summit meeting: 
fourth, the policy of the United States 
in the future and possible improvement 
in the execution thereof. 

Now, I think a great deal can be 
learned from these hearings and this in- 
vestigation, and certainly I am very 
happy to learn that the other body has 
undertaken this type of investigation. 
However, I am disappointed, in reading 
from this agenda, that apparently no in- 
vestigation is going to be made of the in- 
cidents leading up to Wise lisastrous. mo- 
ment when the U-2 fell into Conimunist 

hands on thé évé'of the summit confer- 
ence, 

I would like to make clear one thing: 
I do not support the criticism being 
hurled against our Government for send- 
ing these flights over the Soviet Union 
at a time so close to the summit meeting. 
I would say, on the contrary, I think that 
our Government would have been dere~ 
lict if it had not sent these flights over 
the Soviet Union as it has been doing for 
the last 4 years. I believe that we are 
living under great tension and at this 
time, more so than any other time, we 
should know what the Soviets are up to. 

We know that Mr. Khrushchev did not 
expect any success at the summit meet- 
ing. We know that Mr. Khrushchev 
realized that he was going to have to 
leave the summit a defeated man since 
the Western Powers had agreed on any 
number of occasions previous to the sum- 
mit meeting that they would not yield on 
Berlin because the people of their re- 
spective nations did not want the West- 
ern Powers to yield to Khrushchev. 

Mr. Speaker, I myself had written the 
President a letter on the eve of the sum- 
mit conference, on the eve of his de- 
parture for Paris, in which I told him 
that in a survey made in my own district, 
90 percent of my constituents replied 
“No” when I asked “Should the United 
States yield to Soviet Russia’s demand 
that we abandon our position in West 
Berlin?” And also I wrote the President ~ 
pointing out that 85 percent of my con- 
stituents answered “Yes” when I asked 
them if they believed that the President 
ought to take a firm stand in demanding 
freedom and liberation of the captive 
nations behind the Iron Curtain when 
he met with Khrushchev at the summit. 
IT sent President Eisenhower this letter 
to let him know that the people of my 
district will support him in a firm stand 
against the Communists. 

Certainly, prior to the summit meet- 

ing, the Western Powers unequivocally 
agreed that they were going to remain 
firm in their position. Khrushchev 
knew this, and there is no question but 
what Khrushchev needed a provocation 
to torpedo the summit conference before 
it got started. 
_ I think it behooves us, all of us, as 
Americans, to go beyond the scope of 
normal assumption in evaluating all as- 
pects of the events that preceded the 
summit collapse. 
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requirements of any one group with 
mework of our citizenry must take 
They must fully understand 
the total threat to their security 
dom and that this threat is 
ted to the military sphere. 


and disinterest ca 
America’s future as 
power. The crises of €. 
patriotism of the highest o: 
ple understand this fact, I 
that they will rise fully to the ‘ 
demonstrate that the strength o. 
is far superior to that of any system 
huma# subjugation and slavery. 


e just as deadly to 
lack of military 
e times demand 


ESPIONAGE IN EMBASSIES 


(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


ee Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
ador Lodge revealed to the Se- 
eurity Council of the United Nations a 
Soviet gift to our Moscow Ambassador 
which had contained a clandestine lis- 
tening device to enable the Soviet intelli- 
gence agents from outside of our Em- 
bassy to listen in to the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor’s conversations. Unless one is very 
naive, it is conceivable that this Rus- 
sian “Trojan Horse” is only one of hun- 
dreds of similar acts of espionage being 
practiced in our American Embassies in 
Iron Curtain countries. 

All of which, Mr. Speaker, leads me to 
refer to remarks I made on the floor of 
the House on 1959... Aithat time 
I criticized. the personnel procurement 
policy, of. the. State Department. in.em- 
pee nationals .of. Iron, Curtain,coun- 
tries Mal. Aira naeiak- dD ohhiasg..COUN= 
tries. In view of recent events I should 
like to again urge that the State Depart-~ 
ment divest itself of any nationals of 
Communist countries in their employ in 
Tron Curtain country Embassies. 

A year ago when I took this matter up 


with the State Department it defended - 


its personnel policy, but I felt the argu- 
ments advanced to me were extremely 
weak. In the first place, I was told that 
the employing of Communist nationals 


in these sensitive spots created no risk _ 


to national security. I was also told that 
from a budgetary standpoint it was not 
possible to employ American citizens in 
the positions presently occupied by for-~ 
eign nationals, and finally I was told that 
Americans would not be willing to accept 
many of. these positions now filled by 
aliens either by reason of inadequate pay 
or because of the character of the em-~ 
ployment. 

I said then and I say now such argu- 
ments do not hold water. Certainly, with 
our national security involved, Congress 
would furnish whatever funds were nec- 
essary to support employment of Ameri- 
can citizens in these spots, and further- 
more, I am sure that there is an abund- 
ant supply of American youth who upon 
graduation from the colleges and univer- 
sities of this country—especially lJan- 
guage students—would jump at the 
chance to spend a year or so working in 
our Embassies, regardless of the so-called 
menial character of the positions that 

available, 


are 
\ No.97—7 ; : 
Me A 
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In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I state 
again this policy presents a real risk to 
the security of the United States and I 
suggest in light of recent events that the 
State Department reexamine its person- 
nel policy with reference to the employ- 
ment of these aliens in our Embassies 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


THREAT OF SOVIET POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


(Mr. BATES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute.) 

Mr. BATES, Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
fident that the events of the past week 
have given many Members of the House 
causd&, to reflect.on the position of the 
United States and its role as a bulwark 
agains§ the threat of Soviet political and 
economic expansion. 


Some called this new era 
pceful coexistence—others re- 
But 
all was the hope that Mr. 
Khrushche’s visit to the United States 
was promptad by a burning desire to live 
at peace with the rest of the world. 

Now we ktjow that beneath the smile 
and the pat §n the back was a cynical 
contempt for the peaceful yearnings of 
the American|people and their allies 
throughout the World. 

In a few days\the world will have an 
opportunity to ggge the reaction of the 
American people §nd their Representa~ 
tives in the House’}o these events which 
may prove to be aYurning point in our 
relations with the $Soviet Union. 

x debate on appro- 


} looms in these 
ae most powerful 


nomically, the free wot 
were summarily torn agunder by the 
actions of Mr. Khrusheh 4 i 


the Soviet Union’s approache® B to the free 
world. 
T pray that the results of this coming 
debate will reflect a determination by the 
House to support the President, his able 
Secretary of State and Secretaky of De- 
fense, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
their estimates of the minimuf needs 
of this vital adjunct to our tional 
defense—the mutual security program. 
Let not the pruning knife weaken the tie 
that bindsgus to the rest of the free 
world, = 5 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDA 
MAY 31 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker} T 
ask unanimous consent that when the 


House adjourns today. it adjourn to m 
on Tuesday next. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving\ 


the right to object, could the gentleman 
give us any information as to when the 
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foreign handout bill is going to come 
before the House? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know 
aliything about the handout... The gen- 
tleman means the mutual security bill? 

Mr. GROSS. That is what President 
Hisenhow§r calls it, the handout bill. 


¢ Mr. McWORMACK. You can call it 
é the hando§t bill if you want to, but I 


cannot go Rlong with that designation, 

Mr. GRO§S. I want the gentleman to 
understand Ghat isnot original with me; 
that comes rom President Eisenhower, 
the handout. 
ACK. That was when 
e for the Presidency. 


ACK. But now that he 
President, responsibility 


Mr. " MccoRMal KK. But he said it; 
JoHN McCormack @d “not say it; he said 
it when he was & candidate for the 
Presidency. : 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK§ But not now that 
he is President. : 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; Gell, I will not ac- 
cept that amendment. 

Iam still waiting to nd out when the 
handout bill is going t@ come up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 4s to the mutual 
security appropriation bj, from the best 
information I have it lod&s as though it 
would be ready for floo¥ action about 
June 13. I cannot give tHe date specif- 
ically but I had inquiry ryade within a 
day or two because I wanted to get in- 
formation myself, and the Rest informa- 
tion I have is that it will§probably be 
ready for floor action aboug June 13. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank th€ gentleman 
and withdraw my reservatioR of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there’ objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that when the Hous& adjourns 
today it adjourn to meet ony ey 
next? : 

There was no objection. 


POSTPONEMENT OF ROLLCALLS TO 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that in the event 
of a rollcall on Tuesday next in connec- 
tion with the passage of a bill, a motion 
to recommit, or any amendment, such 
rollcall be postponed to the following 
day, Wednesday, because there is: & pri- 
mary in Alabama. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what-is the legislation 
to be called up on Tuesday next? - 

Mr. McCORMACK. The only pill I 
have on Tuesday that might be calle; 
in the event of a rule being reporteé by 
the Rules Committee, is S. 1892, the Hor 
man Federal reclamation project: i 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, heer the right to object, 
the gentleman, I understand, expects 
nothing of any great importance on 
Tuesday? 
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1960 
real meaning in life to many of our 
hard-of-hearing citizens. 

Anyone who has studied this problem 
is aware of the great need for specialists 
to help the deaf. The national shortage 
of trained personnel in this field has 
been criti¢al in recent years. It will be- 
come despetate if steps are not taken 


350 classroom ted&hers at the start of 
the 1959-60 school’yyear if additional 
help is not provided. \Fortunately, the 
proposal before us provig 


It is important, in evalua 
for this legislation, to note ti 
of the deaf are probably mof difficult 
field of special education. In adj 
the training and preparation of teaty 
in this complex field is an expens 


undertaking, thus bolstering the case [0 
providing special scholarship help for 


those who enter this profession. 

The grants-in-aid authorized by Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 127 will serve as 4 
powerful incentive for more young people 
to enter this great field of humanitarian 
endeavor. It is hoped that the financial 
assistance made possible by this legis- 
lation will result in the establishment 
of much needed regional training centers 
geared to the special requirements of 
each particular area. 

The authority contained in this meas- 
ure will certainly go a long way toward 
providing the trained personnel so des- 
perately needed to assist our deaf citi- 
zens. It represents a unique opportunity 
for the Congress to approve an invest- 
ment in human resources of incalculable 
worth, 

The reduction in the severity of the 
handicaps with which the deaf are af- 
flicted through expert therapy, the ac- 
quisition of special skills such as lip- 
reading, or through the miracle of 
jearning to talk—these are some of the 
fruits which can follow enactment of 
this measure. There are literally mil 
Yions of Americans who can benefit fr 
Senate Joint Resolution 127 and who 
therefore become more happy and 
members of our society, 


recommended by. the 
jons. which are now 
shortage of trained per- 


ernment can play its part by 
a lasting investment. in the 
resources of our deaf citizens, 
‘The éncouragement of the recruiting and 
training of teachers of the deaf, speech 
pathologists, and audiologists is a vital 
step in minimizing these tragic handi- 


fics the means to | 
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caps and better preparing those afflicted 
with the means to contribute more fully 
and more happily to our society. 

Mr. President, I have received a great 
many communications from my con- 
stituents about this resolution, They 
have come from private individuals, 
from parents and friends of deaf people, 
and from leaders in the field. They argue 
most persuasively for the pressing need 
to enact this measure, I ask unanimous 
consent to have a few of these many fine 
communications printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordeted to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

New York ScHOOL For THE DEar, 
White Plains, N.Y., May 9, 1960. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to ask your support 
for the Senate Joint Resolution 127, which 
we hope will come up for the consideration 
f the Congress during its present session. 
This bill deals with the problem of pre- 


ff in this country, we, too, have 
Waoncerned by our inability to ghtain 
teaching Spersonnel. The parents ft the 
children. ef¥olled in this school arg@#fikewise 
concerned, “All of us hope. that ®hen pre- 
sented for cOQgideration, the by will meet 
with approval. "ail 
Thanking you%¥or your gmsideration of 
this important pié§g of leg@lation, I am, 
Sincerely you , i. 


gyi. T. Croup, 
Superintendent, 


RocHESTER Sc@Oor FOATHE DEAF, 
Rochester gn.Y., NovOber 28, 1959. 
Senator .Kenneg# B. Kratineg 
UWS. Senute, "3 
Washington a 
Drar Seyftror Keatine: Thank™ou again 
for seeing#fme in your office in Rocmgster on 
Rovember 27, and giving mé¥gppor- 
o bring to your attention S.J.ageso- 
127, sponsored by Senator HiLu%gnd 
anion resolutions introduced in “he 
se by Senators Exu.rorr and Foaar' 
ich would alleviate the critical shortage 


pC, 


hearing pathologists and audiologists. 

I.am particularly interested in title I of 
8.3. 127 which relates to teachers of the deaf. 

For over a decade it has been impossible 
to get more than 150 trainees into our ac- 
credited training centers in the United 
States, when our annual need for trained 
teachers has been at least 500. This has 
resulted in a deterioration of programs in 
schools ‘for the deaf to a point that is actu- 
ally alarming. Something must be done to 
motivate young people to come into this 
fleld. The U.S. Department of Education 
has stated that it is harder to obtain 
teachers for deaf children than for any other 
kind of handicapped child except the deaf- 
blind child. 


S.J. 127 and its companion resolutions are. 


heartily endorsed by the Conference of Ex- 
ecutives of American Schools for the Deaf, 
the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf, the American Hearing 
and Speech Association, the American Hear- 
ing Soclety as well as parent organizations. 
After 2 years of hard work on a national 
level, ij is finally in a form satisfactory to 
everyone. 

I would very much appreciate your study- 
ing this bill, as I am very sure that you will 


127. 
of trained teachers of the deaf, speech, and % 
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find It worthy of your wholehearted support 
Very truly yours, 
J. H. Gantoway, 
Superintendent, 


Sv, Mary's ScHOoL Fron THE DEa¥, 
Buffalo, N.Y., May 14, 1959. 
The Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator KeaTING: A proposed reso- 
lution is being prepared to alleviate the 
shortage of teachers of the deaf through 
Federal legislation. yf ini Hitu is expected 
to introduce the. biJf this month, we hope, 
with the names of*Senator Kennepy, Sena- 
tor SaLTonsTaLy, #nd Senator CLarK on it as 
cosponsors. a 

We wanted Zou to be familiar with this 
problem—to falize the great need for teach- 
ers of the gai. The nationwide shortage of 
trained ci@Ssrcom teachers of the deaf has 
peen crigfcal over a period of years, but has 
now bgfome desperate. A shortage of 350 
classrgmm teachers faces this profession at 
the @art of. the 1959-60 school year. 

e problem is national in scope, so the 
gétution must be approached from a national 
fevel, since training centers for the prepara- 


Ftion of classroom teachers of the deaf must 
be regional. 


At present there are 22 ap- 
proved training centers equipped to train 
at least 300 teachers of the deaf per year, 
should this incentive legislation be enacted 
and the expected flow of applicants ma- 
terialize. 

May we solicit your valued support in this 
endeavor? It-would be most helpful if you 
would go on record as being in favor of this 
pill when it is introduced. We shall con- 
tact you again when we receive a copy of 
the bill. 

Your help in this problem that seriously 
affects children afflicted with deafness will 
be deeply appreciated. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Sister Rose GERTRUDE, 
Principal. 


BUurFrao, N-Y., April 20, 1960. 
Senator KENNETH KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC.: 

Shortage qualified personnel in field dic- 
tates we urge your support of speech path- 
ology and audiology graduate program de- 
scribed in title 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 


EL_Mo KNIGHT, 
President, Speech and Hearing Ass0- 
ciation of Western New York. 
PaRENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 

MEXINGTON SCHOOL FoR THE DEAF, 

“yew York, N.Y., September 9, 1959. 
Hon, Kentgru B. KraTine, 
U.S. Senate} 
Washington, RC. 

Dear Sir: O organization, which repre- 
sents 220 sets ofparents of deaf children, is 
writing to ask r help in securing the 
passage of Senate Bpint Resolution 127. 

This legislation is\designed to help al- 
leviate the national Sgyortage of classroom 
teachers of deaf childrgn, speech patholo- 
gists and audiologists thgough scholarships 
and grants to training cents. 

As parents of deaf child gn, we are par- 
ticularly concerned with the*%{eacher short- 
age. The Department of Heal, Education 
and Welfare states that the prei$est teacher 
shortage exists in this area of excéptionality. 
Approximately 500 additional te@ehers are 
needed for next fall, and training. centers 
have turned out only125 this year. *. 

As parents, we are vitally concerned that 
our children not be denied educational op- 
portunity because of the teacher shortage. 
There are some 30,000 deaf children of school 
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age whose parents are anxiously concerned 
about the increasingly desperate teacher 
shartage. With proper education we can 


Over the past 
ars enroliment of deaf children in 


per yea: Last year the increase was 900. 
Providing trained teachers of the deaf 

must bec§me a Federal concern because in- 

dividual Sates have no training facilities. 


There are 3Q accredited training centers in 
this country, With additional funds they 
"ge substantially greater number 
of teachers. 
Organization® which have united to se- 
cure the passagékor the proposed legislation 
are the Alexande, Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, the Cénference of Executives of 
American Schools {& the Deaf, the Conven- 
tion of American Titructors of the Deaf, 
and the Parents’ Secon of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Associatio! 
We would appreciate * 

legislation. 
Sincerely yours, % 
MILDRED’. SHAROFF, 
‘ President, 


Rour support of this 


THE CENTRAL NEW Y@p 

ScHOooL For TH® 

Rome, N.Y., January 

Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 

U.S. Senate, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C, - 

Simm: May I respectfully suggest thatg 

Joint Resolution 404 (8.J. Res. 127) is of 

importance. = 

I have joined with parents, teachers, & 

the deaf of America in presenting inforn 

tion before the House of Representativ@ 


Subcommittee on Education and Labor at 


the public hearing in New York on Octobe: 
28, 1959. 

The stated purpose of the legislation is “ 
help make available to those children in og 
country who are handicapped by deafngs 
the specially trained teachers of the qfaf 
needed to develop their abilities and to welp 
make available to individuals suffering sge 

‘and hearing impairments those spg#ially 
trained speech pathologists and audi 
needed to help them overcome the: 
caps.” - 

While I speak on my own behalf, Ti 
fident that what I say essentially’expresses 
the views of the following groups ind organ- 
izations working in the interests Sf the deaf: 
The Conference of Executives 6f American 
Schools for the Deaf; the Alex ender Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaff’'the Conven- 
tion of American Instructo: 6 of the Deaf; 
the Empire State Associatidn of the Deaf; 
and the National Associatio# of the Deaf. 

These bills would provid& grants-in-aid to 
training centers which wuld enable them 
to recruit and train fessional workers 
for the presently seriougly understaffed area 
of special education, th¢ speech handicapped 
and hearing handicapped. Grants-in-aid 
would be a powerful recruitment boost in in- 
teresting young people to enter this special 
field. The main fa 
is money, for spe 


rt that keeps them out 
al training programs 
means an extra follege year, so the easy 
alternative is to 4 ter the regular teaching 
field immediately after graduation. 

Believe me, please, this has had consider~ 
‘able study, and to my way of thinking there 
is considerable merit to the bills. Those for 
whom I speak ‘strongly support the bill ine 
troduced by Mr. Exziorr, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 494, and its counterparts House Joint 
Resolutions 488, 503, 507, 512, 516, and 526 
introduced respectively by Congressmen 
Focarty, BoLanp, THORNBERRY, LOSER, BAKER, 
and Moorueap. 


The degree of effectiveness with which one 
is able to communicate with one’s fellow man’ 
has a profound influence on one’s whole so- 
cial and economic life. The reduction of the 
severity of a speech handicap through expert 
therapy, the acquisition of skilfin lipreading 
by one who is hard of hearingJor the miracle 
of learning to speak by one 
because he cannot hear, wougfl never learn to 
speak unless specially taugjt, makes it pos- 
sible for those so helpeg to meet more 
equally the challenge of ofr competitive so- 
clety, and broadens the Jase of their con- 
tributions as citizens. Tiere are millions of 
Americans and childrefi with varying de- 
grees of speech and hefiring difficulties who 
need the services of sgecially trained people 
to help them reach t#lis higher level of per- 
formance. Many offthese are denied this 
help because of thegvery serious shortage of 
trained workers in fhis field. 

Financial assist$nce would definitely im- 
prove a most yhdesirable condition—the 
great teacher shgttage that exists in the area 
of the deaf—axi would undoubtedly make 
possible the esfablishment of regional train- 
fthe different sections of the 
gf. could more effectively meet 
‘each particular area. 

Only traigfed speech pathologists can prop- 
erly serve ghis vast group. A serious short- 

gined personnel exists in this field 
Fonality, and detailed studies of the 
Fis were presented to Mr. ELLroTr and 
gps of the House of Representatives 
gimittee on Education and Labor at the 
uF hearing; this detailed statistics and 
ges will be furnished you if you wish it. 
gwish to thank you for giving me the 
portunity to bring to your attention the 
ical nature of the shortage of trained 


Frep L, Sparks, Jr., 
Superintendent. 


Burrato, N.Y., 
April 20, 1960. 


Rly urge your support of Senate Joint 


Resoluti€p 127, Title 2 in that resolution 
should afg aterially in training more speech 
Pathologisy; and audiologists who are in 


mort supply, 

‘eDr. Karierine F, THORN, 
Director, Wniversity of Buffalo Speech 

Clinic. %; 


OVERALL LIM}TATION ON FOREIGN 
T. CREDIT - 


Mr. MANSFI Mr. President, I 
ask. unanimous corigent that the Senate 
Proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1456, H.R. 10087." 

CER. The bill 


The PRESIDING 
will be stated by title.': 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (LR. 
10087) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers to elect 
an overall limitation on the foreign tax 
credit. 4, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of ‘the Senator 
from Montana, * 

_ There being no objection, the Senate 

proceeded to consider the bill, which had 

. been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with. amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, 


bill will be the pending business, 
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Mr. President, the 


May 


LEARN FROM TORPEDOING OF 
SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
inemaeelon rons 


of the vaunted 
summit conference before it took place 
is now a matter of history. It has shaken 
the free people of the world as nothing 
has since the dark days preceding the 
Second World War. 

Nobody is against expressions of sym- 
pathy for President Eisenhower on this 
unfortunate conclusion to his efforts. 
The cruel fact is that our humiliation 
and diminished prestige left in the wake 
of the breakup in Paris are such that 
little can be gained by closing our eyes 
to the true situation and wishing it had 
never happened. To do so would only 
prove to the world that our mistakes are 
not to be corrected and that Americans 
are satisfied with slipshod leadership. It 
is evident there should be a demand for 
better administration, both domestically 
and in the conduct of foreign relations. 

This is not likely to take place if we 
indulge in self-pity or, even worse, self- 
deception. 

What is required is, not divisive partl~ 
sanship, but’ a rational, free, and open 
discussion of the situation and of what 
can be done to correct it. 

It is our duty, as Senators of the 
United States, to clarify the issues, clear 
the air, and take steps toward restoring 
the damage that has been done to the 
prestige of our country and to hopes for 
world peace. 

I commend the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
FULBRIGHT] and our distinguished major- 
ity leader [Mr. Jonnson of Texas] for 
the statesmanlike course they are follow= 
ing in connection with this matter. 

The occurrences and statements just 
before the summit conference was to be 
held and the series of sensational events. 
that followed point out—as nothing else 
has done—the inherent weaknesses in 
President Eisenhower's concept of the 
Presidency. Despite the fact the Presi- 
dent conducted himself with dignity and 
restraint, quite in contrast to the bully- 
ing tactics of Khrushchev, we know now 
that at this critical time, important and 
often vital decisions cannot be delegated 
to subordinates. At a time when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower needed them most, some 
appointive officials let him down. 

Mr. President, our citizens generally 
are questioning the series of incredible 
blunders and the almost unbelievable 
administrative confusion that both pre- 
ceded and followed the disastrous U-2 
flight. What excuse is there for the fact 
that the Central Intelligence Agency did 
not coordinate the timing of those flights 
with the summit plans of the State De- 


partment? 

Vows it that the President ordered 
that U2 dights stop, after the downing 
of of our planes? If the flight was 


SO necessary 2 weeks before the summit 
conference, it seems peculiar that there 
S ho need for such aerial reconnaissance 
Tom now on. 

The President went on to say that he 
directed the flights be stopped because, 


\ 
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with the downing of the U-2, their use- 
fulness was impaired. Why? ‘The So- 
viets had known of these flights all along. 
No secret was involved. If the flights 
were useful 2 weeks before the summit, 


why are they not useful today? 

re See noree Present” ‘that the 
administration’s alibis do not hold water. 
} Appointive officials erred in risking the 
U-2 flight so near to the date of the 
qsummit conference. What justification 
gcan there be for considering the U-2 
ights unnecessary after May, but for 
onsidering them advisable on May 1? 
Khrushchev eagerly’ seized wpon the 
panic of Eisenhower administration of- 
ficials and their ineptness and sought to 
diminish the esteem with which our 
country is held by the heads of state of 
friendly nations. Let us hope Khru- 


pshchev failed. Hg Rul ales our Pres- 
; ident, who apparently had not beén in- 


‘ormed by appointive officials’ in the 
State Department in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and in 1: aaa 

“State Department officials admitted 
the spying, and further indicated that 

* the policy of aerial reconnaissance over 


the territory of the Soviet Union would | 


continue, as it was, so they stated, the 


only way by which we could secure in- © 
formation to expose any Soviet buildup ! 


at missile bases and airfields for a nu- 
clear attack. Even the Vice President 
made a public statement along the same 
line. He was justified in doing so on the 
basis of declarations which came from 
State Department officials. 

Then, too late, officials of the State 
Department backtracked; and the Presi- 
dent, while in Paris, announced that 
such a policy would not be continued. 
Unfortunately, that development came 
after Premier Khrushchev’s blustering 
and demands for apology and punish- 
ment. Due to the lateness of Presiden 
Eisenhower’s statement, 


Khrushchev’s shouting, which was not 
a fact. : 

The confusion has been unequaled. 
One wonders whether leaders of our al- 
lies had not every reason to lose respect 
for us and confidence in us. We gave 
the Kremlin dictators a propaganda vic- 
tory of great magnitude. The adverse 
effect on our prestige throughout the 
world is great, and is due almost entirely 


to the confused efforts to explain the 

) U_2TROCERE EVEN TEVERE Ta Bow 
“wold tive Ehown enough to remain 
silent. The apparent panic of officials 
in Washington and the issuance of con- 
flicting statements impaired President 
| Eisenhower's usefulness in Paris. That 
situation was made to order for Premier 
Khrushchev, and he took maximum ad- 
vantage of it. 

Now that President Eisenhower has 
returned, we may well consider the 
policy questions involved in aerial re- 
connaissance, the resultant differences 
of opinion among the leaders of our 
allies, and the possibility that hereafter 
the leaders of neutral nations may be 


less inclined to trust us. Who can blame’ 


them if their faith and their confidence 

in a strong America are diminished? 
In reality, there probably is no in- 

creased danger of war between this Na- 
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‘tion and the Soviet Union. But, in truth, 


the tension of the cold war has been 
aggravated, at least temporarily. 

Unfortunately, also, here in our-own 
country the very small minority who, in 
reality, favor preventive war against the 
Soviet Union, and who are so opposed 
to the Communist system of Russia that 
they abhor face-to-face conferences in 
an endeavor to work out disarmament 
and permanent peace, have been heart- 
ened by our failure. This is a tragic 
aftermath; but President Eisenhower 
personally cannot. be blamed. He dele- 
gated authority which other Presidents 
have customarily retained; and the offi- 
cials he appointed proved unable to cope 
with a sudden mischance, 

We would like to forget, if we could, 
the U-2 plane incident, and, in particu- 
lar, the utterly untruthful statement is- 
sued by a high administration official— 
that the plane was in the air, investigat- 
ing weather conditions, and mechanical 
trouble developed. In many parts of 
the world, we are on the defensive, 


nations, largely because of that state- 
ment. This is mucl#to our regret. Our 
President must have seethed inside over 
he ineptness of officials he had caused 
0 be placed in positions of responsibility. 
Mr. President, although awkward 
handling in that emergency gave the 
Soviet dictator an opportunity to scuttle 
the conference, and to rant and rave, 
as if he had no knowledge of our spying, 
and as if the Soviets had no spies of 
their own, there is still the hope that 
we shall pick up the pieces and shall 
resume peaceful negotiations. 

Our ship of state has plowed along un- 
damaged through heavier seas. We, in 
America, will ride out this storm. In 
fact, it will abate with time; and it is cer- 
tain that beginning in January, there will 
be in the White House, a strong leader, a 


| President who will not delegate much of 
| his authority. Above all, we shall then 
‘havea Chief Executive who will devote 


full time to his duties as President, and 
will have personal knowledge and direc- 
tion of the conduct of all parts of the 
executive branch of thhe Government. 

The Paris fiasco of a summit confer- 
ence that failed to “get off the ground” 
proves that it is essential that there be 
complete coordination of the activities 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
the Secretary of State. Above all, it 
proves that the demands of the time call 
for a vigorous, strong President who will 
devote full time to his duties as Chief 
Executive. 

It seems to many that if it was safe to 
discontinye the U-2 fliglit€"on May 13, 
it surely would been safe to, cancel 
the 0-2" figh 1, But that was 
TOM tone an that face-to-face 
conferences with Khrushchev might re- 
sult in steps toward ending the arma-~ 
ments race, plus adequate safeguards, 
plummented downward with the U-2. 

Perhaps a great lesson for us to learn 
from this setback is that there must be 
strong leadership in the White House, in- 
stead of too much delegation of authority 
to underlings, and that we must proceed 
with the greatest speed to close the mis- 
sile gap between this Nation and the So- 


among officials of friendly and neutral. 
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viet Union. Then we should easily re- 
gain respect and confidence of the lead- 
ers of the free world. ; 


SEISMIC WAVE DAMAGES 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
the seismic waves which rolled across the 
Pacific, following the earthquakes in 
Chile dgring the past week caused enor~ 
mous ldss of life and property damage 
j America, Hawaii, Japan, the 
ipes, and Okinawa, and lesser 


Australia, New Zealand, and For- 
e death and destruction caused 


catastrophic force, killing 
&@ and causing some $25 mil- 
e Since that 
% have been smaller tidal 
arhnings of possible wave 
ay few years in the central 
ong our western shores. 
tention of the Congress to 


Pacific and 3 
I call the 


the present syst 
ings. Without eg 


avaves, he asks whether 
& international warn- 

ing service might ¥ 

I ask the same ¥ 


the people of other ¢ 
waii, California, and % 
fered damage from @e recent seismic 
wave would have red§ived some funds 
with which to restore#their homes and 
business properties. be 

As it is, in Hilo along property losses 
are estimated at more han $25 million. 
Since it is impossible t@ obtain regular 
insurance against tidal{wave damage, 
only a tiny portion of™the destroyed 
property is covered by fRsurance. We 
must appropriate the fung necessary to 
put the Flood Insurance AY to work. 

I ask unanimous consen®§that the edi- 
torial from the Hilo Tribif%e-Herald be 
printed at this point in thg Recorp. 
There being no objection, “fhe editorial 
was ordered to be printed inhe Recorp, 
as follows: - 

[From the Hilo Tribune-Herafg 

1960] A 
Ir’s a Swati Isnanp% 


morning, and what I saw looked f%& 
on its knees. é 

I looked for Waiakea Town and wasn’t 
there. I looked for the handsome Mew Cafe 
100, where Sally and I enjoyed lunci} Satur- 
day, and all I could find was brokedg dishes 
and broken hearts, 3 
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of his auditorium. He was looking for dime 
organ but couldn’t find it. i 

The theater and the street on both fides 
of it looked like something out of a nuclear 
war film that might have shown there. 

The damage, desolation and death raise 
important quéstions of State and Federal 
aid to meet immediate needs of the people 
who have suffered—although everyone who 
lives in Hilo and loves it has suffered. 

It raises another important question, and 
perhaps an international one. 

It was nearly lunchtime yesterday when I 
first heard that a tsunam!- might be headed 
for Hawaii. s : 

I drove at once to the Volcano Observatory 
to see what Dr. Jerry Eaton's seismographs 
had to say about it, : Ps 

The story traced in thin lines*on long 
sheets of paper was a startling ont, The 
paper wasn’t big enough to tell it. Sy 

There were three quakes in Chile. “The 
third one registered at the Voleano Observa- 
tory at 8:56 yesterday morning. It way 
recorded with such violence that the seismo-~*, 
graph needles bounced back and forth in 
ares wider than the cylinder on which they 
write. 

The Volcano Observatory doesn’t track seis- 
mic waves and doesn’t have the responsibil- 
ity of forecasting them. That is the job of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey at Barber’s 
Point on Oahu. 

It does keep track of earthquakes. It 
found that yesterday’s Chilean quake regis- 
tered 8.25. on the Richter Scale. 

I asked Dr. Eaton how high the scale goes. 

He said all newspapermen ask that ques- 
tion—but there’s no answer. He said the 
largest. ever recorded was 8.6 and that the 
Sunday morning quake was about as strong 
es the one that shook San Francisco to 
pieces in 1906. 

Can a plane observe a wave in action and 
give warnings of its strength? 

No, Dr, Eaton said, because it doesn’t show 
that clearly on the ocean’s surface. 

He said it is something like dropping a 
pebble into a pan of water. There's a great 
train of ripples spreading out from the point 
of disturbance. The strength of the ripples 
or wavés depends on the depth of the water. 

When a wave approaches an island with a 
sloping ridge drifting down into the water 
it gains force. 

So it might be only 5 feet high in the broad 
open sea, but 50 feet high in shallow water. _ 
Waves from Chile have caused trouble in 

the past. 

Hawaii was hit hard by tsunamis originat~- 
ing there in 1837 and 1877. Chilean waves 
struck here but caused no damage in 1906, 
1922, and 1943. 

Nobody really knew whether to expect a 
wave, even after examining setsmograph re- 
ports and checking the gages in Chile a: 
the Canal Zone. 

In view of the fact that several wave 
headed this way from Chile, including 
ones In the last century, it seems 
time has come to set up an in 
warnghe service to cover the areagt 
lack of such a system 
ed to an incredible log 


tri 


Mr. President, on the 
program of May 22, 


guest was 
fo: ‘ 


fal . 
questions Which were 
gnd the answers which were given. 
who questioned him were Ernest 
indley, of Newsweek magazine; 


arry Schwartz, of the New York Times; 
Fletcher Knebel, of the Cowles Publica~ 
tions; and Herb Kaplow, of NBC News. 
I wish to cali attention to some signifi- 
cant information which the former 
Soviet intelligence agent supplied. 

Mr. Knebel asked: 

Mr, Kaznacheyeev, I understand that last 


fall after the Khrushchev and Eisenhower - 


exchange of visits was settled upon, you 
predicted then that you doubted that Ike 
would ever go to Russia, because Khrushchev 
would find some reason to cancel the visit. 

Is that true; and, if so, what is your 
reasoning? 

Mr. KazNaCHEYEEV. Well, yes. It is a com- 
pletely logical. doubt. Definitely the Soviet 
government and the Communist Party—in 
other words, the Soviet Communist regime— 
are in no way interested in allowing so 
popular a man as the American President to 
come to the Soviet Union, 


He continued to say: 
I am going to say that there are several 
4, factors which constitute the stability and 
strength of thé Communist regime inside the 
Sayiet Union.. The first factor is cold war, 
the.jnternational tension and the armaments 
race... The second factor is successes of in- 
ternational communism abroad, and the suc- 
cess of §oviet foreign policy. And the third 
factor, afig@ I think primarily and above all 
is the igndrance of the entire Soviet people 
“of reality, ofJife abroad, of the real reasons 
of the internifional tension, cold war and 
the armaments face. 


government. They are feeling the fer-~ 
ment that is evident all over the world. 
That undoubtedly was what the young 
man was about to say. 

Mr. President, I ask. unanimous con~- 
sent that the entire “Meet the Press” 
broadcast be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks, 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEET THE Press 
(Produced by GaWratiée’. Spivak, 
1960) 
Moderator: Brysofffish. 


Guest: Alexander Kaan eeY(or Kaz 
nacheev), former-Soviet inte[figéfice agent. 


Panel: Ernest K. Lindley, Newsweek maga- 
zine; Harry Schwartz, New York Times; 
Fletcher Knebel, Cowles'*Publications; Herb 
Kaplow, NBC News. | .;* 

The ANNouncer. Ladies and gentlemen, we 
invite you to “Mest the Press,” the unre- 
hearsed program ##hich has won every major 
award in its field” 

Our guest tcdlay is a former Soviet intelli- 
gence agent, Alexander Kaznacheyeev, who 
is now living’ in this country. In Just a mo- 
ment, dn Masiachoyeey will meet the press. 

Remegfiber that the questions asked by the 
membefs of the panel do not necessarily re- 
flect,ffieir point of view. It is their way of 
ng the story for you. : 

“nd now here is today’s moderator of Meet 
{#e Press, Mr. Bryson Rash. 
” Mr. Ras. Welcome once again to “Meet 


wee 
This ignorancés created by two kinds of the Press.” Three weeks ago today an Amer- 


Tron Curtain. Thé,first Iron Curtain is of 
physical which all of you know about, an; e 
second Iron Curtain"s. am going to g#y is 
inside the brains of ‘the majority,4@f the 
Soviet people, created ; constang’ propa- 
ganda and ideological indotttrinatiga. 


I continue to read: , 
The Soviet government in4g 


interested in allowing foreg#h ¢ 
cially one so prominent asg@H Amer 
dent, to bring some ligh#into this 
and in this way undernfMfe it. 


way can be 
fests, espe- 


rey 


particular 
tion, I sag##*’that Khrushchev was afraid 
fiesmanship of the President of 
gutted States, that that was why he 
eled the visit. : 

the conclusion of this particular 
wieet the Press” session, this young man 
as, in answer to a question, about to 
give some very important information: 
but the time for the broadcast was up. 

He said: 

My mental :processes were very compli- 
cated and long. I was abroad. At the last 
of this. But I think I will reply to the ques- 
tion in another way. I am going to bring to 
your attention the fact that ‘there is very 
little known in the West, that is the new 
Soviet generation, the new generation of 
Soviet youth. This is people born in the 
thirties. They are strikingly different from 
elder generations of our fathers and the 
generation of cur brothers, 


Mr. Rash said: 
I am sorry to interrupt. 


I asked someone what he was driving 
at.. That person said just this: The new 
generation is not satisfied with the 
standard of living, with the wages. They 
are not satisfied with their opportu- 
nities to have something to say about 


ican U-2 jet plane was brought down deep 


é Soviet Uhion: Premier Khru- 
shchevy made the startling announcement in 
a few days that this plane was on a spy mis- 
sion. The U.S. Government some days later 
finally admitted the charge. 

Now in a complete, or feigned, or real rage, 
Khrushchev seized upon this particular in- 
cident to insult and also humiliate the Pres- 
ident of the United States. The Paris sum-~ 
mit conference was wrecked in the process, - 
the background and practice of espionage 
became a subject of intense discussion. 

Our guest today is thoroughly familiar 
with espionage from the Soviet Union's side 
of the Iron Curtain. He is Alexander Kay- 
nacheyeev, born in Moscow 28 years ago. He 


is ubecamé a specialist in Eastern affairs and 
“as assigned to the Soviet Embassy in Ran- 


,» Burma. He was recruited an t 
Soviet Intelligence Service and reel 
me Communist espionage system in 

t Asia. 

wears of hostility to the Communist 
.uMoscow culminated in June of 
1959 when @fr; Kasnacheyeev defected to the 
West and ught asylum in the United 
States, where Pe now makes his home as a 
private citizen. 

Seated around: 
our guest today a: 
Newsweek magazint 
the New York Times." 
the Cowles Publicatio: 
NBC News. re 

Mr. Lawrence Spivak, a” 
the “Meet the Press” pane! 
us 2 weeks from today. 4 

And now we will start the 
Mr. Kaplow. 

Mr. Kaprow. Mr. Kaznacheyé 
scribing the activities of Soviet ' 
agents in Rangoon, Burma, you sal 
somewhere rather recently that on! 
main functions was to penetrate ; 
out precisely what was going on in thé. for- 
eign embassies in Rangoon, especially fhe 
American Embassy. 2 

Did the Soviet agents find much out? 

Mr. KazNacHEYEEV. In Rangoon, no. At 
the time when I was working in the Soviet 
Embassy as a diplomat and as an agent of 


€ press table to question 
.Mr. Ernest K. Lindley of 

r. Harry Schwartz of 
vr. Fletcher Knebel of 
;, Mr. Herb Kaplow of 


gular member of 
vill be back with 


estions with 
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OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE U-2 
AND THE “SUMMIT” BREAKUP 


The Record as Told to a Senate Committee 


Details of the U-2 episode and its aftermath were pro- 
duced in the questioning of Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter and his Under Secretary, Douglas Dillon, as the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee started ifs inquiry on 
May 27, 1960. 

The Committee chairman, Senator Fulbright (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, opened the questioning of Mr. Herter by asking 
when the decision was made to halt the U-2 flights. Follow- 
ing is from the official transcript of the testimony before the 
Commitiee: 


Secretary Herter: My impression is that it was taken on 
the Thursday before the President went to Paris. 

Senator Fulbright: That would be Thursday, is that it, 
the twelfth? 

Mr. Herter: Yes. 

Senator Fulbright: What were the considerations which 
led to this decision? 

Mr. Herter: Mr. Chairman, I think I answered that in my 
own statement, in which I said that, since the U-2 system 
had been compromised, it was discontinued—as any other 
intelligence mission would be in such a case. 

Senator Fulbright: It had been compromised some time 
before the twelfth, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Herter: No, sir. 


The examination then turned to whether or not it had 
been agreed some time earlier to halt the flights in May. 
Senator Fulbright continued the questioning: 


Q: Was any moratorium on the flights agreed upon prior 
to May 1, to be effective at any time after May 1? 

Mr. Herter: I have heard reports to that effect, but, of my 
own knowledge, I do not know. 

Q: Was such a moratorium ever discussed or considered 
by anyone in the State Department? 

Mr. Herter: Not by Mr. Dillon nor myself. 

Q: Or anyone? 

Mr. Herter: I don’t know of anyone. 

Q: Do you know whether the CIA [Central Intelligence 
Agency] considered such a moratorium? 


Mr. Herter: I do not, sir. 

Q: Did Mr. Dulles [Allen Dulles, head of GIA]. or.anyone 
else order a™Suspension of flights after the loss of the plane 
on May 1? 

Mr. Herter: That, sir, he will be able to testify to. I can’t 
tell you as of what date he did that. 

Q: Were any other planes lost on these same ventures 
prior to May 1? 

Mr. Herter: Not over Soviet territory. 

Q: None had been shot down or lost over Soviet territory? 

Mr. Herter: No. 

Q: The flight referred to, that Chairman Khrushchev re- 
ferred to on April 9-you were aware of that, were you? 

Mr. Herter: Yes. 

Q: It was a successful fly-over? 

Mr. Herter: It was. 

Q: If the President decided to suspend the flights prior 
to Monday, May 16, which you stated he did on the twelfth, 
why was this announcement delayed until the mecting with 
Chairman Khrushchev on the sixteenth? 

Mr. Herter: Because the President reserved that decision 
to make the announcement in Paris. 

Q: What was the reasoning for doing that? 

Mr. Herter: [ cannot give you the answer, sir. 


In an opening statement to the Committee, Secretary 
Herter said he was convinced Nikita Khrushchev went to the 
Paris conference determined, in advance, to wreck it. Sena- 
tor Fulbright asked the Secretary if the U-2 episode contrib- 
uted to Khrushchev‘s decision. 


Mr. Herter: Yes, I belicve it did. It was one of the factors, 

as I tried to explain in my statement. 
cco % * 

Q: Mr. Secretary, why do you think Chairman Khru- 
shchey left a way out for the President by suggesting in one 
of his earlier statements that he believed the President did 
not know about these flights? 

Mr. Herter: I can there, of course, only speculate that he 
had himself committed himself very strongly in Russia with 
regard to his friendship for the President, and wished to, 
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idea of what to expect from costs noted 
at this time in key resorts. 

Bahamas and Cuba. Nassau, in the 
Bahama Islands, is one of the resorts 
especially attractive to Americans. Seven- 
day cruises from New York start at $170 
a person. The ship is your hotel while 
you are on the island. 

By air, a night-coach flight costs $135, 
round trip. You can count on spending 
about $15 a day per person for a first- 
class hotel room, with breakfast and 
dinner provided. A rental car will cost 
you $10 a day, or $60 a week, but you 
must supply the gasoline. 

Cuba, once a favorite vacation spot 
for Americans, is offering inducements 
to lure back tourists who have been 
frightened away by the anti-American 
attitudes of Fidel Castro’s Government. 

A double room in one of Havana’s lux- 
ury hotels now costs $12 to $15 a day, 
and in first-class hotels, with air condi- 
tioning, such a room can be found for $9. 
On request, the luxury hotels will pro- 
vide you with free tickets to the horse 
races. Costs of lodgings and food outside 
the capital are considerably lower. 


In the best night clubs of Havana, 
minimum charges for food and drinks 
range from $3 to $5.50, depending on 
whether you prefer an carly or late show. 

Puerto Rico, Haiti. From now to De- 
cember, the cost of a comfortable hotel 
room in San Juan, Puerto Rico, is 
shaved by as much as 45 per cent. You 
can expect to spend about $25 a day for 
first-class accommodations, including all 
meals. A fashionable hotel at Dorado 
Beach, 20 miles west of San Juan, has 
lowered its rates for a double room, with 
breakfast and dinner, to $28 a day. The 
same accommodations cost up to $60 
during the winter months. 

Puerto Rico has about 3,000 miles of 
good roads, many of them offering un- 
usual scenic attractions. You can rent a 
car for $8 a day, or $40 a week, plus 10 
cents a mile. 

Haiti’s distinctive music, art and at- 
mosphere combine to provide a big draw- 
ing card for American tourists. A car can 
be rented for $10 a day, plus 10 cents 
a mile. You can fly from place to place 
on Haiti at low fares. 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti’s capital, is a free 


SOUTH AMERICA—For the most part, visitors will fincl modest prices and political 
calm and modernized hotel facilities. Above: view of Rio de Janeiro Harbor, Brazil. 


THE CARIBBEAN—Improved air and sea transportation makes “‘iskand hopping” in- 
creasingly easy for U.S. tourists. Below: Caneel Bay Plantation, St. John, V. lt. 
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port. Such items as watches, china, Irish 
linens, gloves, sweaters, French perfumes 
and liqueurs can be purchased at bargain 
prices. 

About hurricanes: These occur in the 
Caribbean most frequently between Au- 
gust and October. About four or five hur- 
ricanes a year is the average, but new 
warning systems now in effect help ships 
and planes to avoid the big blows and 
reduce the dangers. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Americans who elect to visit South 
America in 1960 will find that hotels are 
improved as a result of a modernization 
program. Prices in most places—Vene- 
zuela being the gold-plated exception— 
are lower than in the U. S., Canada, Eu- 
rope and the leading resort areas of the 
Caribbean. 

As a tourist, you need have no real 
worry over getting caught in political un- 
rest, although some revolutionary excite- 
ment is a possibility this year in Bolivia 
and Ecuador. 

Hotel prices vary from country to 
country and from city to city, but the 
average cost for a double room in a first- 
class hotel is $13 to $16 a day. 

Meals are inexpensive in most parts of 
South America. In Buenos Aires, for ex- 
ample, a steak two inches thick and nine 
inches Jong is served in the best restau- 
rants for $1.25 to $1.75. A complete din- 
ner can be obtained for $3 to $4. 

The average daily expense for hotel, 
meals and use of a car with driver runs 
between $25 and $30 a day per person, 
including taxes and tips. For top luxury 
accommodations, figure on $50. 

Leave auto home, Travel by car on 
a drive-yourself basis is not recommended 
in South America. Local drivers have a 
dangerous propensity for weaving in and 
out of luies and speeding through inter- 
sections, Also, unless the visitor can speak 
Spanish or Portuguese, he can easily get 
lost for some time. 

Hiring a car with a driver is rclative- 
ly inexpensive. In Brazil, for instance, 
you can arrange with the hotel door- 
keeper to get a car for as little as $1.25 
an hour. However, if you want an Eng- 
lish-speaking driver, it will cost more. 

For sportsmen, South America abounds 
in good fishing and hunting of all kinds. 
Skiing in the Andes is at its peak when 
it’s summer in the U. S. 

One precautionary note: Summer 
ended in March in the lower half of the 
continent, and a cold, wet winter is duc 
in June. For those who are looking for sun 
and beaches, plan to stop in a place like 
Rio de Janeiro, where the weather is 
balmy the year around. 


Latest on U. S. and Canadian dollars, 
page 109. 
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-.. “Telling truth was better than fabricating excuses” 


in that way, continue the possibility of the President dis- 
claiming any responsibility for the flight. 

Q: What was the reason for not accepting this way out 
on our part? Why didn’t we accept that suggestion? 

Mr. Herter: Mr. Chairman, that was a question, as you 
know, of judgment. 

Q: That was what? 

Mr. Herter: It was a question of judgment. As to when 
the essential facts had been revealed by the capture of the 


pilot and the plane with all its instrumentation intact, the ’ 


United States Government should admit the fact that this 
overflight had taken place, that it was an intelligence over- 
flight, and that decision was made, of course, by the Presi- 
dent himself. 


Senator Fulbright noted that President Eisenhower had 
assumed personal responsibility for the U-2 flights, and 
asked Secretary Herter if there was any precedent in history 
for a head of state to assume “personal responsibility for 
espionage activities.” 


Mr. Herter: No, I do not know of any firsthand. It may 
be that there have been some. On the other hand, I would 
point out, Mr. Chairman, that this particular incident was of 
a very unusual nature. 

Q: As a general policy, do you believe it is wise for the 
head of state to assume responsibility for espionage activi- 
ties? 

Mr. Herter: Well, very frankly, I don’t think it makes a 
great deal of difference from the point of view of what the 
public believes. 

On the other hand, I believe in a case of this kind the tell- 
ing of the truth was the better course than getting deeper 
into fabricating excuses or disavowing responsibility. 


“The Unusual Circumstances” 


Q: What preciscly were the reasons that persuaded you 
to depart from precedent in this case? What were the un- 
usual circumstances you referred to? 

Mr. Herter: The unusual circumstances were the facts 
that the matériel and the statement of the pilot—not every 
bit of which was accurate, but a great part of which was ac- 
curate—had been revealed, and were being presented to im- 
partial tribunals for examination. 

Under those circumstances, which was very different from 
the ordinary espionage case, I think it would have become 
extremely evident, and was extremely evident, that this in- 
cident had taken place. 


Senator Green (Dem.), of Rhode Island, said that division 
of authority within the Government appeared to have cre- 
ated “a great many misunderstandings” at the time the U-2 
flight was exposed by Russia. He asked: “How far did the 
President act alone and how far the State Department acted 
alone before they came together and agreed on the situa- 
tion?’ 


Mr. Herter: | would say there was consultation right 
through in this period. 

May I make this observation, Mr. Chairman: From the 
point of view of firsthand knowledge on these matters, 1 
asked Mr. Dillon to come up with me because for the—until 
May 6, I was out of the United States, he was Acting Secre- 
tary of State, and some of the questions that may be di- 
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answer from firsthand information, whereas | would have to 
do it only from secondhand information. 

Senator Green: Mr. Dillon, then will you take up the an- 
swer to my question? 

Mr. Dillon: All I can say is that, in the period that I had 
responsibility, we were in contact regularly with the Presi- 
dent with full co-ordination. 


Senator Humphrey (Dem.), of Minnesota, opened up a 
new line of questioning by asking the Secretary of State 
what agency of the Government was in charge of such 
things as the U-2 flights. 


Mr. Herter: The Centra] Intelligence Agency. 

Q: Do you have constant information—do. you have con- 
tinuing information as to the number of these flights, the 
course of these flights, the purpose of these flights, in the 
State Department? 

Mr. Herter: The general programs had been gone over 
with the Department. Obviously, it is impossible to tell when 
these flights are going to take place because they are so 
dependent on the season of the year and on weather con- 
ditions, 

The agency has to plan numbers of alternatives, so we 
never know at any particular time of any particular flight. 
But the general approval of the program has been received 
from the State Department, of course, as one of the advisers 
to the President in this matter. 

Q: Did you know. of this specific flight ahead of time? 

Mr. Herter: I did not. No, [ didn’t know it was in the air 
even when I was overseas, nor do I think any of us did until 
it came down, 

Q: Is that your understanding, Mr. Dillon? 

Mr. Dillon: 1 was not aware that it was in the air until 
{ was informed that it was—it was overdue, as I stated pre- 
viously. 

Q: When something gocs wrong on one of these fights, 
who is responsible to give the cover story, the cover-up 
story, so to speak? 

Mr. Dillon: Central dnteHigenece-Ageney:-But we arc also 
responsible for agreeing with them that this is a reasonable 
story, and it is proper in the circumstances. But they have 
the responsibility for executing it, 


If Red Plane Flew Over U.S.— 


Q: Mr. Secretary, what do you think would happen in 
the United States if, on our radar screen, we should dis- 
cover a plane flying at high altitude in this age of the fear 
of surprise attack, over our territory? 

Mr. Herter: I think we would do everything we could do 
to identify it right away. 

Q: Just identify it? 

Mr, Herter: Yes, identify it. We have the wherewithal, 
T think, to do that. 

Q: In other words we—would we dispatch interceptors? 

Mr. Herter: I think so. 

Q: What would be our view of such a flight? 

Mr. Herter: Certainly there is very little that such a flight 
could ascertain that would worry us much. Every bit of in- 
formation that we have got in this country seems to be avail- 
able through public means to anyone who wishes to collect 
documents. In fact, in the whole Russian espionage system 
they have collected maps, documents, and photographs of 
every part of the United States. 
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... Flights over Russia “‘were of very great value to us” 


[continued from page 69] 


Q: | realize this, but, in light of the danger of surprise 
attack, this is what I am getting at: This is a little different, 
inay I say, from a spy working the railroad yard or taking 
photographs or even a submarine off our coast, even though 
this gets to be a little serious, too. But, in the light of danger 
of surprise attack by air power, there is some difference, is 
there not? 

Mr. Herter: There is some difference. On the other hand, 
I think we could identify it very quickly. This is the type of 
plane that no one could possibly mistake for a bomber when 
you get close enough to look at it. This is entirely an. unarmed 
vlider type of plane. 

Q: Have we ever shot down any Soviet planes over Amer- 
ican territory or over any friendly territory in which we have 
bases or alliances? 

Mr. Herter: Not that I am aware of. 

Q: Have we ever intercepted any Soviet planes—in Ko- 
rea, for example? 

Mr. Herter: I think we have been able to identify them 
from time to time. Whether we could say that they were 
deliberate espionage planes or whethcr they wandered over 
the line from the border or not, I can’t tell you. 


Senator Hickenlooper (Rep.), of lowa, asked whether the 
high-flying U-2 was shot down from ifs maximum altitude, 
as Khrushchev claimed, or developed engine trouble that 
dropped it down to the point where became an easy 
target for the Russians. 


Mr. Herter: Senator, there has been a good deal of specu- 
lation on that point. I think that we are very skeptical as to 
whether it was shot down from a very high altitude. 

Q: Well, I think there is considerable difference in a 
situation where this plane might have been shot down at 
60,000 or 70,000 feet, or whether it was shot down or shot 
it at 5,000 or 7,000 feet. 

Mr. Herter: We are very skeptical and there are certain 
evidences that it was not shot down from that altitucle. 

* * % 


Requests to See U-2 Pilot 


Q: I understand that we have requested in Moscow that 
representatives of this Government be permitted to interview 
the pilot. fave we had any replies from those requests? 

Mr. Herter: As yet they have not given us that permission. 
They have said that when “we have finished interrogating him 
we will give consideration to it.” 

Q: Do we have a reasonable idea as to where he is held— 
he is being held? 

Mr. Herter: That I can’t tell you. We have been assured 
that he is in good health, and beyond that I can’t tell you 
whether we know where he is held or not. Perhaps one of my 
colleagues knows that. I don’t think we have any information 
on that, 

Q: Would vou care to give an opinion on the valuc to 
this country, in our defensive posture, of these flights, this 
series of flights which have gonc on over Russian territory for 
the last several years? 

Mr. Herter: Yes, sir, I will give you this opinion. It is a 
layman’s opinion rather than an expert’s opinion, but I think 
they were of very great value to us. 


Senator Morse {(Dem.), of Oregon, turned ue oe to : 
line of questioning abou! what_knowledge th 


Soviet missiles, and the censored transcript as released 
showed that the hearing had moved into highly sensitive 
territory. 


Senator Morse: Mr. Secretary, do our experts believe that 
Russia has a land-air missile? 

Mr. Herter: I think you are having both the Secretary of 
Defense and the Central Intelligence Agency that can testity 
to that better than I could, 

Q: Have they ever informed you as to what their opinion 
is as to whether or not Russia has a land-air missile? 

Mr, Herter: We, I think, assume that they do. 


“For Security Reasons” 


Q: We assume that they do. Is it on the basis of that as- 
sumption that they have been asking Congress for some time 
for a speed-up in our land-air-missile program—because of 
the assumption that Russia may have one? 

Mr. Herter: Yes, sir. I am being purposely cautious for 
security reasons, as you understand. 

Q: I understand. And yet, I think, from the standpoint of 
our own security, it is rather important that we have some 
information as to the possibility, on the line of Senator Hick- 
cnlooper’s question, the possibility of whether or not this was 
shot down by a Jand-air missile. 

[Whatever the reply was to this observation, it was de- 
leted in its entirety for security reasons. ] 

Q: What international-law rights do we have, Mr. Seere- 
tary, over capture of American spies captured by foreign gov- 
ernments? 

Mr. Herter: We have uo rights over them that arc in con- 
travention of domestic law. We have no international right. 


Senator Carlson (Rep.), of Kansas, asked whether, despite 
Khrushchev‘s tactics at Paris, the U.S. would continue ne- 
gotiations on disarmament and a nuclear-test ban. 


Mr. Herter: Yes, sir. I have indicated in my prepared 
statement that we will continue to do this. 

As you know, however, the condition that we have always 
adhered to is that the controls have got to be controls that one 
can rely upon. In other words, reliable controls on both sides. 

I think that with the very real danger that exists in the 
world today of accidental events that may lead to a nuclear 
war, that we should pursue the course of doing whatever 
we can to minimize within the bounds that we have stated; 
namely, that of reciprocal and effective control. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, do you feel that we are making any 
progress on these nuclear-test suspensions at the Geneva 
Conference and other places? 

Mr. Herter: During the last few wecks, really the last 
few days, they have been mecting in Geneva examining a 
co-ordinated program of research for improving instrumenta- 
tion so that small shots can be detected underground. 

Those conferences have moved, I think, pretty satisfac- 
torily. They are halted at this moment, awaiting some in- 
structions from Moscow, 

In the next few days, we should know better whether or 
not there has been any radical change of position on the 
part of the Russians or not. There is some chance of reach- 
ing agreement. It will be a limited agreement at best, but 
that again depends on full agrcement with regard to the 
control mechanisms. As you know, those talks have been 
eon for a long time. Until are shown to be hopeless, 

hink we will continue with then 
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At | Inquiry 
KeptSecret 


Silent on. Reason 
For the’ Flight 


By Rowland Evans Jr. 
WASHINGTON, May 31. 
The chairman of the Senats 
Foreign Relations Committee 
cleared the Central Intelligence 
Agency today of all - respon- 
Sibility for controversial policy 
decisions in. the U-2 spy-flight 
affair, 

Sen. J. Wiliam Fulbright, D., 
Ark., talked to reporters aftey 
one of the most secrecy- 
shrouded briefings in congres~ 
sional history. The witness was 
Allen W. Dulles, director of the 
Cc. A. 


All Is Secret 


Not a single word uttered in 
the five-and-a-half hours of 
Mr. Dulles’ testimony. will be 
released to the public. Sealed 
and bound, it will be locked up 
in committtee files, and the 
stenotype tapes and duplicating 
master sheets will be burned. 
i} Sen. Fulbright, while--refus- 
ing to give reporters a shred af 
hard information on the all. 
day testimony, said: 
That ‘Mrs"Dulles “was as 
éadid: as §'Bian in his position 
.;could be -aAd- gave the. com-+ 
Syuch clearer .under- 
standingf of the agency’s role 
4 his whole matter,” 
i - Gave Flight Details 
2. That “Mr. Dulles declingc - 
1L0 say precisely why the flignt: 
jo pilot Francis Gary Powers 
'was ordered, although “he vol- 
[unte eved quite thoraugh dete it. 
labont the May t flicht.” 
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Preservation +s 


Soviet Ex age s 
OF U2 teckage Despite Fall 


Saotwal of Fragments Is Laid to Light! 
Weight of Germanium Metal—Parts | 
Are Said to H ave ‘F loated’, Down 


H 
| 
By ‘MAX FRANKEL a ‘ | 


Special to co Weg OOK Times, : 
MOSCOW 4] By, 27—The sur-|Gorky Park display, presum- 
prising sirviva ‘Go? so much of|@bly because it was weighted| 


the American U-2 reconnais- 


-sance plane that wag forced]; 


down in the Urals on May 1 is 
‘being explained in some detail 
at an exhibition of the wreckage 
‘here. 

The question how the plane’s 
wings and tail assembly and 
_much.of its equipment could be 
‘preserved after it had been hit 
by a rocket at an altitude of 
‘more than 60,000 feet, as re- 
ported here, has puizled many 
‘who have seen the ef ‘hibition in 
‘Gorky Park. Some visjtors have 
‘now received the following ex- 
planation: 

The high-flying’ singie- engine 
iplane was not hit directly by a 
rocket .but by fragments from 
‘a rocket. that exploded in the 
‘air near by. As a result the U-2 
‘rapidly lost altituda and began 
ito “disintegrate.” This appar- 


‘ently meant that it began to fall 
apart. 


Because most of the plane’s 
parts were made with extremely 
lightweight germanium, the 
‘wings and other sectiong did not 
nhurtle to the ground, but floated 
down and were not smashed on 
impact, Parts of the plane were 
yetrieved in an area of about 
eight square miles near the city 
of Sverdlovsk. 

Francis Gary Powers, the pilot 
of the U-2, is presumed to have 
found that his automatic ejector 
mechanism had been damaged 
beyond use. He therefore worked 
to free himself from the de- 
scending fuselage and bailed out 
from an altitude of.about 30,000 
feet. -““He was very lucky,” vis- 
itors are told at the exhibition. 

Only pieces of the fuselage 
of the U- 2 are shown in the 


sumed he had meant a rocket) 


down by the Pratt Whitney| 
J-75 engine and suffered most! 
in the crash. The jet engine! 
remains in recognizabie shape. | 
So do other parts of the plane’ 8; 
equipment, 

A tape recorder that the’ 
plane carried to pick up Soviet. 
radar signals. was still usable’ 
when it fell. into Soviet hands.: 
The plane's high-altitude cam-) 
era was badly “smashed but is; 
usable, ‘Phe Russians say the, 
equipment was huilt to with-, 
stand a crash, | 

Holes in the wings that hang: 
in the Gorky Park display had: 
led laymen to believe from the: 
start that projectiles tore} 
through: the plane’s skin. The, 
new explanation supplements) 
but does not contradict official! 
accounts of the incident given 
by. Premier Khrushchev on) 
May 7. 

The Premier said the plane 
had been brought down by a 
single rocket, and it was pre-! 


fired from the ground, A group 
of Soviet artillery officers and 
enlisted men were decorated for! 
their part in bringing the plans 
down, 

Mr, Khrushchev said the pilot! 
had been brought to Moscow’ 
“alive and kicking,’ but no 
foreigners have been, permitted 
to see him so far, He is said to 
have confessed to espionage and 
an early trial is expected. Mr. 
Khrushchev said Mr, Powers 
would be tried ‘‘severely.” 

The Gorky Park display, 
whose opening on May 11 was 
attended by the Premier and 
other Soviet officials, is said to 
be attracting 8,000 to 9,000 per- 
sons daily. 


Following is the text of Secretary of State 
analysis of the Soviet actions at the Paris summit confer-~ 


. 
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encé:and his comments.on the outlook for the future de- 
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livered before the Seriate Foreign Relations Committee 
this morning: 7 


We have naturally given aldent and with President de 


very prob- 
ably among the Soviet miili- 
tary. 

3. It was against this back- 
ground that the U-2 incident 
occurred, 


? ale 
of will and subservience to the/ances will take new life from 
allied relationships—in other this experience. 


ppraisal of Future 


words, in plain English, for 
their solidarity with the United: 
‘States, their loyalty to our; 
;common ‘purposes and their re- 
| fuel to play the Soviet game. 


At the same time I would 
stress equally the need to ex- 
‘pand imaginatively and gen- 
|erously our collaboration with 


great deal of thought to the 
reasons for this extraordinary 


action by the Soviets in com- 
‘ing all the way from Moscow 
to Paris for the sole purpose of 
sabotaging the conference. 


I should like to say right off 
that there are many obse 
aspects of this Soviet behavi¢ 
and that we do not know st: 
considerations and _ factors 
which went into its determina- 
tion. We probably, fever shall. 
I hardly need to -‘emphasize 
‘here to the members -of this 
Committee the complete  se- 
crecy in which decisions are 
arrived at in the Soviet Goy- 
ernment and in the hierarchy of 
the Communist Party, which is 
the effective ruler of that 
country. 


It is only possible to try to 
deduce from Soviet actions, 
after they are taken, the con- 
siderations which brought them 
about. What I give you now, 
therefore, is at best a tenta- 
tive estimate of why the Soviet 
Union behaved as it did, an 
estimate which may have to be 
revised in the light of further 
information and future events. 


Decided in Moscow 


There is one thing, however, 
that can be regarded as cer- 
tain: 
to wreck the conference was 
made prior to Khrushchev’s de- 
Parture from Moscow, 

At no point during his gtay 
in Paris—neither when he‘dis- 
closed his true intentions to 
Gen. de Gaulle at 11 a.m. on’ 
Sunday, the 145th. nor subse-~! 


This is that the decision 


Gaulle, with only interpreters 
present. 

The best guess as to the sig- 
nificance of this new factor is 
that (1) in: view of the. brutal 
and threatening attitude he 

: doatiParis it was con- 
ta ce ‘able to have some 
ahgible” eVidéncé of Soviet 


armed strength in’ thé persori 


of Marshal Malineys Sec- 
ondly, Gromyko fd" Mplinov- 
sky be able. to} testify 


os, 

upon ratan to Moscow that he 
had stick strictly to the agreed 
position. 


Faeto) ean Decision 
“feths"’certain that 
peanog) the in- 

esiient was 
rushchev left 


the decisié 
vitation. to! ‘ 
made ' before 
i Moscow. 


As to what led the Soviets 
ito this extreme position, in 
regard to the summit meeting 
which had previously appeared 
so much desired by Mr. Khru- 
shchev, we enter into the realm 
of pure speculation, as I indi- 
cated earlier. The most we can 
hope to do.in the absence of 
reliable information is to eval- 
uate the elements and factors 
which appear to have entered 


eRe 


‘into this decision. I shall try 


to list them briefly. 

1. There was considerable in- 
dication, particularly during 
April, that. Mr. 
had concluded that there was 
Uttle likelihood of his having 
his way, particularly in regard 
to Berlin, at the summit. Evi- 


quently—did Khrushchev devi-| 
ate 1 inch fram his demands! 
that the Uniled States: (1): 


Denounce the overflights: (2) have brought him to this cone, 


apologize to the Soviet Union; : 


tion and unity on this point in 
speeches and. statements 


Western leaders appears to 


clusion. Thus in his Baku 


Khrushchev: p 


dence of Western determina-! 


Basic Miscatculation 


factors in our judgment 
and brutal decision to disrupt 
the Paris conference. To-déter- 
mine how each of thesé factors 
jshould be weighed is, for the 
momnient, beyond our reach. 

“fre U-2 incident was most 
certainly. seized upon and mag- 
nified béyor@-its true propor- 
tions as a justification for this 
decision. It is debatable wheth- 
er tt would have been possible 
for Mr. Khrushchev to devise 


and violent . position. 

It might well be that a lack 
of success at the summit would 
have confronted Khrushchev 
with & much more difficult 
choice, from his point of view. 
than no conference at all. He 
and his associates may have 
therefore much preferred to 
avoid facing the consequences 
of failure of negotiation by the 
simple expedient of torpedoing 
the conference. 


It may seem incredible to 


‘of a great power should have 


there but also thé North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization and 
free nations everywhere. 

I believe the answer lies in a 
miscalculation in Mr. 


| 
' 
‘basic 


thinking. 
Hoped to Divide West 


(3) punish those “directly re-|speech on April 25. he not only; Mr. Khrushchev undoubtedly 


sponsible,” and (4) promise not 
to repeat these flights. i 

Neither the statement made 
by the President at. the one 
meeting held on Monday nor 
the serious and responsible ef- 
forts of Gen. de Gaulle and Mr. 
Macmillan in bilateral talks 
with Mr. Khrushchev before 
and after the President’s an- 
ncuncement of suspension of 


nality his position on Berlin. 
including his intention to con- 
clude a separate peace treaty 
with the East German regime. 
but he also began for the first 
time seriously to cast doubts 
upon the success of the sum- 
mit. By this, of course, he 
meant success on Soviet terms. 


2. Although the evidence is 


flights could persuade him to| 
withdraw these - unacceptablei 


highly inconclusive. there are 


demands. Indeed, it is a logical #9 Numer of indications that, 
deduction from his behavior in| Mr. Khrushchev’s conduct of 
Paris that he had no authority Soviet foreign policy, particu- 
to modify his position to any larly his over - personalization 
significant degree. ‘and in Communist eyes over- 

The fact that he was accom- Commitment through personal 
panied everywhere, and lit- visits to the United States and 
erally everywhere, by Foreign France, was arousing at least 
Minister Gromyko and Marshal Serious questioning if not op- 
Malinovsky is an interesting|Position in the Soviet hier- 
sidelight on this point. Therejarchy. It would seem a logical 
is much speculation as to this deduction that some of the 
change from his previous atti-;opposition to his conduct of 
tude during his visits both to'foreign relations which was 
the United States and France,|/openly voiced by the Chinese 
when he insisted upon havingi!Communists found a sympa- 
meetings alone with the Presi-'thetic response among some of 


‘reiterated with the utmost fi- hoped—and this explains his 


early arrival in Paris—to divide 
the allies and isolate the United 
;States. He anticipated that the 
United States would refuse the 
demands he had set forth and 
that the conference would then 
collapse, with the United States 
bearing responsibility for the 
rupture before world opinion. 
His plan miscarried because 
our two Allies stood solidly and 
tloyally with the United States 
and refused to be partners to 


. A combinatio#:of these three 
is 
what resulted in the definite 


another -pretext for so radical: 


you that responsible leaders | 


ithe newly developing countries. 


On both accounts I hope the 
; _.,,congress will give whole- 
dagdone inne We ‘hearted support to our mutual 
us - ‘ oe /security programs as author- 
I believe the signs are that ized by this committee. which 


there has been as yet no rad-'are now more important than 
ical alterations in Soviet pol-'oyey, 


licy, So we cam expect the con- . 

‘tinuance of a propaganda ef- . We must continue, as the 
fort designed to split off the President has said, to seek in a 
United States from its allies. |businesslike way to make pros- 
This conclusion is supported by /T€8S On outstanding problems 
Mr. Khrushchev's Paris state-|With the Soviet Union. We in- 
ments, including those at his tend to go ahead with existing 
press conference. It is sup- Negotiations, to stand by our 
ported, somewhat more specif- Commitments, and to foster 
lically and definitely, by the OPen communication and peace- 


The Future 


‘statements which he:made in/|ful exchanges. Above all, we 
[Berlin on his way home. shall not cease from the most 


- We must remember, how- determined, patient, resource- 


Span ca ‘ful endeavor to find wavs to 
We ie ae nee men who /PTiNg the arms race under con- 
‘mun it can meet in secret at trol and thus to meet the nu- 
lany time and change existing Clear menace that hangs ove) 
policy without public debate or pmenking: 
‘even foreshadowing any such: I believe in this period it is 
‘change. It is for this reason |incumbent upon us, all of us. 
ithat any statement about ajto keep a calm and steady gaze 
iphase of Soviet policy must be On the world scene and to avoid 
lregarded as qualified, with noiactions, statements and = atti- 
ieertainty that it will remain tudes which might tend unnec- 
assarily to increase international 


‘vatid in the future. 
| Thus, though the world’s! tension. If such an increase 
, is to aceur, (4 


sheaic 


rye 


viets 


Cites Constructive Goats 

We should not define as 
“hard" or “soft our attitude 
/or policy toward the Soviet 


‘of 
| countries. 


the 


: Main Policy Sound 


Provisionally. however. I con- 


by |Khrushchev’s and the Soviet’s cluded that the implication for 


| United States policy is that the 
‘main lines of our policy remain 
-sound and should be continued. 
|The lesson of Paris is that we 
‘should prosecute those lines 
iwith renewed effort. Propo- 
‘nents within the Communist 
‘bloc of an aggressive course 
must not be encouraged by 
signs of weakness on our part. 
Proponents of a peaceful course 
should be encouraged by our 
readiness to get on with out- 
istanding international business 
-in a sober and rational man- 
ner. 


\ 


‘Union. To do so is not only 
to deflect our gaze from the 
erim reality that confronts us. 
‘but even more to plunge us 
inevitably into fruitless and 
‘damaging domestic recrimina- 
ition. We must ‘now. as in the 
‘future, maintain a vigilant. 
calm and resolute posture and. 
insofar as it Hes in our power ' 
ito do so, be accurate in our: 
estimates and effective in our 
actions. 


I would close in expressing 
the hope that we will not be- 
come so fixed in preoccupation 
with the Soviet challenge as to 
lose sight of our own construc- 
tive purposes—which are larger 
and more important thar 
‘merely resisting or reacting t 
lexternal threats. We have ou 
fown vision of the future towa: 
‘which we want to see the wor 
evolve. 

We have our own progra’ 
for helping to bring that fut: 
about—for holding high 
light of freedom, for sha) 


. 18 message and rewards + 


emerging nations, for tryin 
create an international c 
munity in which the rul 
law will replace the ru) 
force. It is to these prog 
that our talents and en 
should be rededicated i: 
‘uncertain times.that lie : 


nent 


We must remain prepared to 


;which Mr. Khrushchev brought 


withstand aggressive pressures 
not only in Berlin but also else- 
“where. I trust that our evident 
readiness will deter such pres- 
sures. 


|Mr. Khrushchev’s scheme. The 
jresult, as the whole world 
knows, was that the position 


ito Paris resulted in the com- 
‘plete isolation of the Soviet! 
‘Union rather than the United. : 
‘States and in placing the re-| Among the lessons of Paris. 
|sponsibility for the disruption the most important for the 
lof the conference squarely free world including ourselves. 
iwhere it belongs—on his own'it seems to me, is fresh realiza- 
shoulders. ition of the dangers we face 

This estimate of the reasons'4nd consequent need for clos- 
'for Mr. Khbrushchev's behavior ing of ranks and moving ahead 
is strongly supported by the With our own and our allies’ 
lattack which he made at his programs for strengthening the 
press conference on Gen. de, free world. We came back from 


Stresses Aid Programs 


we | Gaulle 


and Prime iniste1 
|Macmillan for What he termed 
‘their lack of objectivity. lack 


‘Paris with a keener sense of 
what it means to hav 


e athe, 
and I am sure that ae 
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You, Too 


You, too, you, too, whoever you are, 
Wherever you are, now must decide — 

Dare we let these anti-Kuman mechanisms, - 
Brains wired to bank accounts, 

’ Trembling with every tremor of stock rise, 

. The procreating of generations of paper profit 
Their. ecstacy, orgasm, osmotic absorption, © 
The tegument, tissue, cartilage of their being; 
Dare we let these ex-human univacs, 

‘Make their: October, 1929 decisioh? ~ 
Tumble themselves ‘(and us) 

Out their uueh story window? 


he -2, U-2, is. ete symbol and er 
Dealing tror frorn the top and, ee of the deck, 
The supreme, perfect, triumphant gamble: = 
Heads you win a .gestyre for peace, 
(Withdrawn: at. their whim and convenience) 
Tails they. win a ‘éold ‘war manouver, . 

. Prices rising,. ticker racing, business as usual, 

“3 * ‘While, swag over shoulder, they run 

to .~ - Shouting thr ough ihe streets, “Stop, thief!” 


You, too, you, too, now. must decide: 
Will our united voice and actiong 
Atomize, in ‘a puff, their U-2’s and outlawry, 
Or silence and acquiesence push us 
“One step nearer that 20th story window? 


U-2 or you, too, ‘you, too? 2 
se MEN tpi cing atone Saul Gross 
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U-2 Case Perils Project 
For Higher-F lying Plane 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN . 
he future of a new reconnaissance aircraft capable of 
ceculising at an altitude of-more than 100,000 feet has been 
jeopardized by the U-2 incident, in the opinion of Wash- jout” or fali cif thousands of, 
ington experts.’The loss in alof the U-2’s planned successor|/feet below. them. Some of the, 
flight over the Soviet Uniottlin doubt. ela egs attempts were pho-| 
May 1 of a Lockheed, U-2|. The Lockheed U-2, which had ee ide  iuthoritied are’ 
‘beer tying over fhe Soviet Un-| ganatin i 
is fiegcc AKA high altitudes for four), ; 
stoppage of . _ intelligences; ‘SS: taced increasing risks as| 
gathering ‘‘overflights, -whigh went:on, Anticipited ad-| oo viet % chayit: 
had been -going’ on with : } 
major incident for four years. 


the capabilities of So-)) 04 0 a Ba ; y 
‘féfense weapons would tail and BY ovrare said 
The U-2 planes, capable.of.Aanivatita “be vulnerable even at)? © + 
altitude of about 70,000: er fect. ; largumenty § 


time that. the U-2|S0_ Striy 
have not penetrated - beyond!’ Therefore a successor tg the oe ape 
Communist frontiers sinc@"May(U-2, described. by some writers)" cere 
i. President Eisenhower has*pinh<|95 the U-3, had been designed ogee 


liely promised that, these Shoto- and was being built. It was ex- other Surpes 


: : ected to cruise at altitudes Ouier PIM RY 
‘praphic flights will not Bé. re-lhigher than 100,000 feet. Ths Successful a 


isumed during , his Adan nye iee: | Mitre of this plane, and in fact 0-8 figs 
‘tion, . - oopepge:- fof the entize air reconnaissance ita 
i ‘program, is now in doubt. os | H ‘ ae 
| Soviet Aim Accomplished iB From the-military intelligence ‘standing’ tng Z 
Seriator John F, Kettiedy,. a,point of view the halting of pei os aout 
dading candidate Tok ihe tiem. /coverflights is viewed as of inti f the UE 
Ree iat 208 ye aelculable importance, all the{@ing of tne L-e3 
‘oeratic nomination for" _Rresi- Tore so since it will be at least] © Soviet Power 
jdent, has said he will.ngt ap-ityo or three years before re-|* in kes ae 3 
prove their resumption ié he: be-ihonnaissance satellites are avail-|, ‘5 Washington, 
‘comes President, ie Bee jable to replace plloted planes. ipression, is % 
During. repeated flighty the] The U-2 program of impor.| “united powe fie | Soviet 
jlast four years tie U-Bis.haveltant secret oles of informa. | TRY as been tried and found, 
jphotographed Moscow, Peiping-jion about the Soviet Union ae Release - te phete 
Soviet. nuclear, explosiong7‘Se-'available to the Central Intelli-[7 vide © aoe on ite fj Rees d. 
iviet missile-launching ‘sivesrair-jgence Agency. The data it pro- agent. nd ieee aa 4 sti Re 
‘fields and some: of the, reas wided vied in importance withy compen Dae seco in ae 
‘supposedly most. heavily = de{uial collected by the arate inqcnological gains for the halting’ 
fended in’ thé Soviet Wnion, fenigents - gathering Freenital of the flights, 
china: and “the satellite toun-tton; which intercepts, ‘analyzesh, On ae other_hand, those who. 
fries, ow. “""... Hand, if possible, decodes Sovicti@® Arguing against publication 
hae 5: “tcontend that release of the pho- 
Washington. experts feel thatj@pmmunications. itogra: phs would compound: the 
Premier Khrushchev’s exploita-} "The U-2’s were flying over internal effect of the U-2 inci-' 
tion of the U-2 incident prior Moscow within two years after dent, diready evident in the So-| 
to and during his visit to Paris ‘hey, were ordered’ from the! viet ‘Union, since it would strike! 
hes mplished ; wockheed Aircraft Corporation, ‘another blow at the prestige of | 
as thus accompishea one Ct 4 record of engineering design yoth Premier Khrushchev | 
its objectives—the halting of an ang ‘production skill that dem-htne Soviet Army ang 
air intelligence operation ‘that onstrated what ample funds. ‘ In striking FS eaiaten sheet of: 
had provided the United Statesjfull: support. and elimination of 17.2 pains and losses, Washing-' 
with information of tremendous|"e4 tape could mean. ton experts, though disturbed 
value that could be acquired in| U-2 Defied Interceptors - ae nied feeb actin handling 
ao other way. | The Communists had detected; 0t the case after May 1, are be- 
Moreover, the public “com- by radar some, but by no.means, eee to ee that in the 
srouising’ of the air intelli- all, of these flights, but had not, dent's eee eo eee 


i vi ae ay tag aves Ule cuture been able to stop them, U-2 pi- 

orenice program leaves Lite Luiure ae ee Pheer ateeben: personal responsibility for the 
tors rise to attack them, only ts, eae hag BMA entra am 
‘wegen their ceillngs and STsusl: heen strengthene a. vs a 


he Soviet 
“American: 
md sclentific: 


éording. 
e im-| 
“that the 
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This priority targeting list wasi 
closely held, however. !’sper- 
work was reduced to a mini- 
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U. S ° Timed F lig ht of U-2 \ subordinate officials knew, 


| Fo Weathe r, Not Summit iinet the U-2 reconnaissance pro-| 


‘gram existed, 
a - MY. ae ph i Seabgay..b S: 
corner ti 


' 


4 
i 


Thus, in this sense, every U-2 
‘mission received the policy ap- 


‘Aides Say Information 
Sought by Plane Was 


Worth the Dangers 


Dulles in Charge 
8 a, Rela-: ime 
te Riel Ke hue proval of tep officials of the 
tions Comal ee, said ew aag: BTOval of before the flight! 
not known persdhally of thd’ was authorized. Once a flight 
(flight on May 1 until he sub-- was placed on the.-priority list,! 
‘sequently heard news that the: however, the management and: 


By HANSON W. BALDWEN defended. the ‘continuation ‘of 
Favorable weather and the;the flights in ‘the pre-summit 
advent of long periods of day-) period as‘a “sdund” policy. 
light over northern Russia! Much criticism has been lev- 
were important factors in the. eléd at the Administration be- 
decision to. send a U-2 recon-icauge the Lockheed U-2 that 
jnaisance plane over the Soviet’ was ‘lo&t Was permitted to fly 


i 
{ 


| Union May 1, just prior to the 6¥éF" Sovigt territory so. short, 
‘projected summit conference. ‘atime before the scheduled| 


Washington experts explained, Big Four meeting in Paris. 
to this reporter last;week the’ “The policy decision to con- 
significance of these ‘two fac-| tinue the flights despite the 
tors and described the man-i-scheduled coriference was taken 
agement system that carefully weekg before “May. 1, it was 
controlled the reconnaissancefexplathed. The U-2 overflights, 
flights. PRhich: had been going on for 

Any scheduled flight couldjfour. years, were temporarily 
be stopped before the take-offesuspended. just ‘prior to, during’ 
by a simple order from Wash-fand*after Premier Khrushchev's 


‘plane had been; downed, but he, 


direction of the program neces- 
sarily was, to a large extent 
decentralized. : 

In. Washington, fr. Dulles 
was the over-all manager and 
director. A group of Air Force 


Nagchnicians was assigned to his, 


office and thera.-was close liai-' 
son between, nin ang the Air 


2° OE ° } 

wen boi. y ERE we . 
In the ‘Hela? ‘fhe operational 
part of the program was the 
responsibility of the Air Force 

the Central: Intelligence 
Agmity,,. The ‘pilots who flew 
over ‘the Movict Union, working 


| 


| 
| 


jon’ these“ flights in’ rotation,, 


were civilians, though. most or! 
all of them were. former mem-: 
bers of the Ajr Force. The, 
sipporting ‘organization was: 
largely drawn, from’ the Air. 
‘orce,* a 


ington to halt all flights, In 
the case of the May 1 flight, 
the imminence of the summit! 


visit: to‘ the United States, last 
September. 


Summit Meeting Delayed 


Once the list.of target priori- 
ties, which was constantly. un- 
Ider. revision, reaghed the vari- 


conference had not been over-- But: with © the subsequent 


looked, these experts said. It gela} of. the summit meeting 


was believed. that the informa~ and of President Eisenhower's 
tion to be gained was so im- ( . 


‘ - scheduied visit. tothe Soviet 
portant that <It outweighed the. Union, it was felt that the 
political risks involved. ~~ 


: flights should be resumed, An 
Secretary of State Christian 


indefinite suspension, it was 
A. Herter indi ; ‘ held, would ‘close off to Wash- 
fhat there had been no Adm. qaton a source of major in- 
‘ there ha > formation during a vital period. 
istration policy review on the “Anyway, what would be a 
wisdom of continuing U-2 satisfactory cut-off date?” one 
, observer asked last week. “One 


fore the summit?” 
The U-2 reconnaissance pro- 


Pligence Agency, Allen W. Dulles, 
jdirector df the agency, suggest- 

ed after the May 1 incident that 
fhe should take full responsibil- 
! closed. However, the Président 


ity for tHe program, it was dis: 


minor officials. who Had. no 
knowledge of the program.. 

Actually, it was. learned, the 
policy. responsibility was widely 
distributed. Every U-2 flight 
| avas, scheduled” in Washington. 

The. scheduling was done by a 
it 


careful detérmination—~in which 
| #ligence. Agency and other agen- 


the Air Force, the Central Intel- 


month, one week, one day be-§ 


gram was under the direction; 
igand control of the Central Intel-j 


! decided to assume full respon-! 
: sibility after ‘various inaccurate} 
statements had been made by! 


jous bases where U-2’s were 
stationed, thé ‘Tocal commander 
thad ‘a certain amount of lati- 
tude about the.timing of the 
flights. oe 

He: could, for instance, under- 
take any one of the top two or 
three’ flights listed onthe prior- 
lity list, it was explained. His 
[decision ‘as to which flight te 
jundertake, and when, was. dic- 
tated: in large part by weather 
trepérts, the availability of day- 
{light over the areas to be photo- 
graphed and by other intelli- 
gence information. 

The advent of long spring and) 
summer days in the northern 
jatitudes after. a winter of dark-, 
Iness. Was an ithportatit element, 
linfluencing*- a “-resurfiption of: 
|flights-over such areas. . | 
} In ‘the case of the May 
iflight that ended with the loss: 
of, the ifirst U+2 destroyed over; 
any Communist ‘country, there 
had been indications, that the! 
Russians weye preparing a! 
spectacular. space sot for May! 
Day. There, were) specific tar-4 
"gets ta be photographed, rang- 
.ing from the borders of Afghan- 
.istan ‘to the Arctic Ocean. 

Clear Skies Important 


- The U-2’s “cameras, wien , 
‘take picture’ @f great precision (24s 
and clarity from 70,000 feet tip, }2 


Air Force officials whenever 
an overilight started, it was 
explained. However, neither the: 
President nor ‘the Secretary of| 
State’ would riecessarily be in-| 
formed of the start of each; 
flight, : ! 
= Washington, authorities thor-: 
oughly famillay with the U-2 
‘operation feel there ¢an be no, 
Jystifiaple crt; cism of the pro- 
gram 6h tdcHical and intelli- 
gence grounds, ‘though some of 
theny pbserve that the Govern- 
meng. “talked tog, much” after 
May t. " aes 1 en 
. &risi Plans Not Known 
Major interest in Washington 
ontindes to’ be focused on, 
rancis Gary. Powers, pilot of 
the downed U-2. Up to as 
Friday United States Embassy 
effitials int Moscow had had no| 
pense to their request to see! 
Powers. Washington does! 
ot even know where the pilot 


i 


i 


a 
B 


¢ 


j 
4 


| 5 


Associated Press 


Allen W. Dulles 


‘flights over Soviet territory asi 


the summit conference -| 


i 
ap-! § 
‘proached, 


Approved For} 


| 


cies joined-—-of the objectives to 

@ photographed. by the high- 
fiying planes. i 

Each flight was listed on a 
priority list, with ‘specific rout- 
ing and objectives shown, This 
list, constantly revised, was ap- 


: proved not only by Mr. Dulles 


but. by top officials in the Airc 
Force and the Pentagon and, as 
Secretary of State Herter indi- 


require daylight and freedom 
from cloud “tover for effective 
results. Good weather-—a pre- 
diétion of either clear skies or 
scattered clouds over the route 
to he taken--was  theréfore 
‘always a. major factor in 
timing.. This was a factor that 
could not possibly be controlled 
from Washington. 

~The local commander's 


i 


RB 
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ge. Weing held, although he is 
presumably in Moscow. ; 
-~Whether he will be brought 
to’ public trial is not known. If 
he if tried publicly, Washington 


{ 
| 
t 


may attempt to’stage a propa- 
ganda circts. i 


brainwashed and subjected to 


deci-| Psychological and perhaps.phys- 
| cated in his testimony last week, |sion on precise scheduling of ayical torture may be expected 
B senior officials in‘ the State ‘flight was accompanied by a 


dliease 2004/B5/T3 CIA. 


to answer questions exactly a 


believes, the Soviet Government 


The “pflot, already ‘probably 


| 


Swat casee tke 


Coe ee es 


BS A nell Ae Be 
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the Russians wish. It is believed: 
that -he will, probably be pre- 
isented as a. typical representa- 
‘tive of “decadent. <apitalism.” a 


Though this Conimntinist cati- 


estion., of, ‘moti- 
vation, i Yr. owers 
acted ag.he be his plane 
was. “s downed, ebntinues ° to 
trouble: some Washington pb- 
|Servers, . 
Mr; Powers is a new. kind of 
spy, if indeed.he can he defined 
as a. apy. at. all. He wore no ‘uni- 
fornf” and” was 
military service, ‘He did= not 
jpenetrate the. territory” of the 
Soviet Union, as such, 

| He did fly at: high altitude 
over the Soviet ,Union and by 
his own admission, as. reported 
by the Russiaris, he - operated 
jeameras and electronic record- 
ing instriiments, But! Ro. defini- 
tion of sovereignty as ‘far as 
;air space is concétined has ever 
ibeen agreed upon. Pragmati- 
cally, sovetéfgnty extends up- 
ward as far,as ‘a naifon can én- 
[Pores ‘it—in othet: words, to. the 
limit of the range of its anti- 
aireraft rockets, 


Pilot a Skilled Technician 


i Nevertheless, Mr. Powers was 
a kind of modern Spy, a skilled 


itechnician’ trained to operate 
technological - instritments: of 
espionage, 


The embarrassmént.. to which 
ithe United States was sub- 
jected when the [0-2 was 
downed. arose, frém- the fact 
that the Russiatis - recovered 
irrefutable evidence of * Mr. 
‘Powers’, . éspidhage | mission. 
Large parts of his plane, cam- 
‘eras, films, equipment, and the 
‘pilot. himself atte8ted' to what 
normally Hy OR, clandestine activ- 
ities, owers, apparently 
has aie the Russians about his 
assignment and thus has added 
to the physical evidence they 
collected, 

Yet the downed U-2 was 


ot in active 


fitted with a self-destruction 
jmechanism, and Mr. Powers 
himself carried with him means 
of killing hingself—.a way out 
for many espionage agents in 
the past. | 

“The | main. ‘question's, ‘peing. 
asked in, Washington: and,’ else- 
where are: 

awhy: Gi 


ea 


the plang: and|® 


equipment: escape destruction : 
“Vand the pilot survive? - . 


GWere Mr. Powers and tile 
fellow “spies in the sky” care- 
fully, selected and well trained? 


GWhat are the qualifications’, 


of a good intelligence ageftt 2... 
The inadequacy of evidenee! 


‘ington officials, 


available to Washington. and 
the inability of men to predict; 
the reactions. of other men! — 
makes. complete answers to 
these questions impossible - te- 
day. But some suggestive in-. 
formation is available, 


No Communication With Bases 


On the question of’ why the 
U-2 plane and its equipment 
were not destroyed in the air, 
Washington has no answer. 
Contrary to published reports, 
the U-2’s never communicated 
with their basés while over So- 
viet territory, since to do so 
would reveal their presence to 
the Russians. 

There is official skepticism, 
bolstered by. the visual evidence: 
of what appear to be bullet: 
holes in the wings of the U-2 on 
display in Moscow, that. the 
plane was struck by a rocket! 
at a:65,000-foot altitude. Offi-' 
cials believe a “flame-out,” or 
engine failure, common in rare- 
fied altitudes, ay have oc- 
curred and that the pilot may 


‘have been forced to descend to 


lower altitudes where the U-2 
could easily have. been ‘brought 
down by interceptors or ‘ground 
missiles, 

In any case, the “destruct” 
button, which would have blown 
up the plane in the air after 
the pilot had escaped, either 


Was never pressed. o was in-jhe nas to tell it, “By and large, 

operative. as far as we know, he, hasn't! 
he pilot’s “subsequent ad-lsaid anything’ they fon’ *t know,” i 

tions, - fp sofar. as they areia spokesnfan aid, 

known, are deferided by Wash- 


>What about. the hypodermic} 
George V. Al- 


needle with deadly poison at 
Jen, director of the United!lthe pilot. ¢dtrrted? i 
States’ Information Agency, de-| This, ‘Washington authorities! 
fended he pilot, when he said indicated, was intended to be 
a televisioh program: - ot lused only in a last resort-—to! 
"Avion he went dowa, he told'escape torture. But how the! 
exactly what his missian was pilot could have used it, once ne! 
and. ex tly what he was ex-:was captured and searched, was. 
pected £) do, and he was under unexplained. 
instruction to. do that.” + The pilot had no hard and! 
Olber:: sources’ in Washington ifast instructions to commit suis! 
mare ‘orzless. verified the gist cide to avoid capture, an au-' 
fMr-! ‘Alten’ s ‘statement. As:thoritative spokesman declared. ' 
the autHorities explained it, if! “You tell‘a Japanese to do 
circumstances were such that! ‘it; mavbe a Russian, .but not an 
the pilot had to.tell the truth, American, "was one observation.. 


are + mete tei vem ren nes = 
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” Some T houghts on the Suitiihit . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 


HON. PAUL.B, DAGUE. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
'N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday; May 18, T 960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, like every 
patriotic American I ‘am incensed over 
the treatment accorded our President at 
ihe now wrecked. Paris:..Conference..and 
nerewith set dowh my reactions; point 


by point, to the news reports -ds ‘they 


hhave reached us by press and ri@io.~ 

First: Presid “ab Risenhower, ‘under 
the firrh cour & iaté: Zohn Foster 
Dulles, steatifastly isted the idea of 3 
summit. .meéating until he -was finally 
pressured.dnéewdt. by Macmillan, 

Second. JSThe.: British are criticizing 
tke not Bétatise WE ¥Hied on Russia but 
because WeHOTCBUBTE at it. 
va ann, the Olym- 

Ig, Griticizes Ike not becalise we 
sot caught at, spyirtg but rather because 
he refused to lie about it. 

Fourth. Debate: or our “right” to 
make reconnaisaree’ Wehts over another 
nation is acadénild fA the light of the 

Russian space Véhiclé presently passine 
over most of the écttiitiies of the world 
évery 90 minutes, pliis the obvious. fact 
that in a few short months we. will have 
in orbit observer satellites that, can col- 
ject all the information, to be gleaned 
by @ U-2 plane and no one will be able. 
Lo do a thing about it. .- 

t‘ifth. Mr, Khrushchev came to the 
summit with his own hands red with 
bloody repression of free people and with 
% record of infiltration and espionage 
oof matched by any natidn in history. 
And speaking of: aéridT surveillance, how 
) Pussian observer planes find ‘their 
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way over our Sixth Fleet in the Medi- 
ierranean without violating the air cor- 
“idors of othe? powérs? 

Sixth..2tds.reassuring to have con- 
Remed by most editorial writers my firm 
conviction that Mr. K. is not the unfet- 
tered dictator, some-believe him to be. 

the wily ‘Russi te,.evidently has 
been brought to DB ‘by the military 
and political hierarchy in back of him 
and told by them. to back. away from 
the summit. 

Seventh. Khrushchev, in’ my opifion, 
neyer intended that anything. construc ~ 
ive. toward :pedea should come out of 
the Paris confefence. .He lives-on ccn- . 
iroversy and unrest and he wotld stifle 
n'a peateful world. The V. 


sonable m n They : 
ruthless if the full ‘meaning ‘of that term. 
They are andéaable only to force and as 
a result it behooves us to keep our ‘de- 
fenses intact and ‘our bombers and mis- 
siles on the alerti« And then as reason- 
this fiction 
of international tcmity and let’s forth- 
with’ sever have oh telaticns that we 
should never hay ehtered into in the 
first instance. | : 
piel Apd as a: “final thought, it. i: 
gratifying to see the alacrity with whieh 
the American people are_y , 
of their ‘President, that 
Republicans have closed ran ao 
back of Ike then in opposition to Fy doin 
agog who invwilts our intelligence anc 
casts aspersions on our integrity and na- 
tione! honor, et 


* eémpletely 
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MAY 1 9 1960 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Comparison of area redevelopment bills 


Poy. Subject 
nn ae 
1. Organization... othe penne nee n eee eee 


2. Division of redevelopriiens AYCAS.-.-- 


3. Revolving fund loans__. 


Industrial. ...-. $100, 000,000... 
~ carne $78,900,000... 
Public facilities...--------------- 7900,000.__-.. 


. Federal participation in loans.......- 
» Maximum loan period. 
$35,000,000 
$10,006,000. 


, Grants for public facilities.........- . 


. Retraining subsistonce payments_._-- 
- Vocational training grants.._._.----- 


et & oH me 


$4,500,000. 


i. 


e 
g 
& 
a 
c=) 
B 
s 
B 
wm 


The Nation’s Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1960 


, . Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
“Increasing evidence that this Nation’s 
griculture is being more severely hit by 
politically inspired adverse publicity 
shout the farming business than by the 
reopgnized economic pressures which the 
present administration is striving to 
easé2, 

Otte of the Nation’s leading farm mag- 
azines, the Farm Journal, is currently 
conducting an admirable campaign of 
advertising promotion. 

The Farm Journal is attempting to 
put farm, economics into a reasonable 
perspective by refuting some of the dis- 
tortions. 


8, 722 as passed and vetoed. 


Separate Area Redevelopment. Ad- 
ministration, 

Administrator to designate industrial 
gsont rural areas. 


40 years; 10 perce 


$1,500,000......... 


At least 6 percent at time of applica- 
tion and 12 percent for 12 months 
preceding, or 9 percent for 15 of 18 
months preceding, or 6 percent for 
18 of 24 months preceding. 


Maximum permitted, 2 to 7 percent_.. 
$251,000,000_-_.. 


and 75 percent class ul areas. 


Pag contribution. 


through facilities. 
$3,000,000__-..-2 

An average of 6 
throughout qualifyin 
above national average for 


ing, and the Forestry Service. Of this total 

says Mr. ®ireeter, “probably not more than 

one-half cgn be charged to farmers alone, 

and not allipf that to subsidies.” 

fecent years 55 percent of the 
_by the Fartff, Journal have 
ate subsidies entirely. Who, 


fers regard as both unfair 
and unsuccessful? &Three groups,” says Mr, 
Streeter: ‘a substan\jal minority of farmers, 


ich Mr. Streeter 
but these are a 


There are other myths W 
disposes of just as. factually, 
fair sampling and enough to: n ake his point: 

Sure there is a farm problem, but at its 
worst it does not arise with or seriously 
affect the great majority of American farm- 


ers. Most of them, with no subsidy from the 
Government, go right ahead making their 
maximum economic and social contribution 
to the Nation’s welfare. - 


Taking note of this was the Charles- , . * 
ton (W. Va.) Mail which treated the. rushchev’s Behavior at the Summit 


subject editotially in its issue of April 
11. Under urjanimous consent I insert 
the editorial inthe Recorp: 
THe Myrus or “vue Farm Prop.em Do aA 
GREAT INJUSHCE To Most Farmers 
The farm situatipn, as it is called, is bad 
enough as it is, but it is not so bad as it is 
generally misrepresépted. So says Carroll P. 
Streeter, editor of tie Farm Journal in its 
current issue. 
for examplé 


the myth that all 
%a& generous handout 
: Livestock farmers, 
an all farm income, 
vernment supports. 
a little more, less 
Hicultural produce 
1 cent of price 


who account for more 
have never accepted 
And to clarify the pictu 
than one-fourth of all 
gets so much as a cent 
supports. 

Well, then, what fs all th t talk about farm 
subsidies costing the Unite States billions 
of dollars every year? Thatifigure, says Mr. 
Streeter, 1s the amount in tg Federal Gov- 
ernment set aside for all agric§lture, includ- 
ing research and education, fod grading and 
Inspection, soil conservation, nfgrket report- 


Does Not Create the World Cleavage; 
lt Only Makes It More Apparent to 
All—His Tirades Came From His Weak- 
nesses Which U-2 Flights Had Re- 
vealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1960 
Mr. JUDD. -Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following article by Mi,,#4- 
Sadedbasel Wowrer: 


SumMMIr FarLurE WaS VICTORY FoR WEST 


_ (By Rggar inc AS) 
Paris.-Essentially the summit conference 


that died aborning was great victory for the 


‘ 


H.R. 4878, original form 


Department of Commerce...-----s---seewseeeneee- 
Only industrial and public facility loans in areas of 
persistent and substantial unemployment, 


33% percent class I areas, 50 percent class IT areas, 
25 years; not less than 15 percent State contribu- 


tion, 
$25,000,000; Federal participation 3314 percent 
class II areas, 75 porcent class TII areas. 
000,000..-.--.------------------ 
ary of.Labor to determine needs; Secretary 
Edueation, and Welfaro to provide 


wen ete e eee $3,000, 
nt, excluding seasonal, 
iod, and 50 percent 
at of 5 years pre- 
ecding in class I areas, or 75 portent, above na- 
tional avorage for 3 out of 4 years préceding in 
class II areas, or 100 percent above national 
average for 2 out of 3 years preceding in class III 


areas. 

"To be determined by Secretary based on going 
rates. 

$158,000,000_ ~~ wane ese eae nee 
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H.R. 12200, H.R, 12201, and H.R, 12298 


Department of Commerce. 


Same; ‘removed reference to rural. 
Note technical assistance can cover. 


$75,000,000, 
None, 
$25,000,000; 


removed. 
35 percent; area clussifications removed. 


reference to machinery 


Same, 
None. 
$5,000,000. 
Same, 


Same; area classifications removed. 


Same. 
$108,000,000. 


on 


_particularly for Fisenhower,... Ad- 
edly Ponaald havee "hamoitted any 
knowledge of the fateful U-2 whose detec~ 
tion by Moccow started “trouble.” vwiti,since 
then the President, so irritable fn’ small 
matters, has revealed statesmanlike dignity 
and patience that won him the jullest ad- 
miration and support of De Gaulle at 
mitriatt as : French people.” 

The “meeting fulfilled my prediction that 
thanks to the downed plane, this conference 
would be concerned with situations and 
not with verbal cobwebs labeled relaxing 
tension. By torpedoing the conference, once 
he became sure that he would get no sub=- 
stantial concesions on Berlin or any Ameri- 
can scalps, the Soviet boss in an excess of 
sustained vituperation and insult, simply 
created the stink behind which he backed 
out altogether. 

But-with a bloody nose Mr, 
p Riackma, DULAIC 
Unit ed Sta: © fs was Neh t time he learned 

sson won't be lost at the next 
atime conference after the American elec- 
tion—if there is such summit. 

For Khruschchev’s policy of political pres< 
sure through public tantrums reveals not 
strength but weakness. The best observers 
here are convinced that what-hurt, Nikita 
reer s Ber yaineray was the shrieking 
revelation of Soviel vulnerability. Ever since 
the first Sputhfk atid the tiredts to destroy 
Paris and London by missiles, Nikitahas built 
up a legend of an invincible U.S.S.R. t 
could—-according to the legend—crush any 
enemies while remaining impervious to their 
counterattacks. Such a story, endlessly re- 


ow knows 


“peated, found credence throughout the world. 


People accepted Soviet claims, first of parity 
with, then of supertority over the United 
States. Such boasts were the basis for Soviet 
threats against Berlin. 
Then what happened? .<flowned 
American plane revealed that far trom "hettiz 
Abie, thé OSHS could’ be pene- 
trated and overflown at any spot away from 
chief centers. Not only could it be overflown 
but such flights had been undetected for 4 
years. This meant that nes the Se ron 
as a my th—tha: féaders 
Mccain ee he fullest possible list 
of all necessary Soviet targets in case they 
were compelled to reply to Soviet sneak at- 
tack. Far from being stronger than _the 
United States, : 


‘sg llaS.E 9 
airplanes ard nearby bases wou. 


id more than 
cancel out Soviet superiority--if any—in bal- 
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listic missiles. Moscow’s ability to terrorize 
the world was henceforth severely limited. 
Jains, the. consternation. of the So- 
vic ’ people, officially doped with illusion of 
cuperiertty. It also explains why other Bol~ 
sheviks, especially military, must have be- 
come extremely critical of Nikita’s manage- 
ment of Soviet affairs. What else could 
Nikita do but bluster and threaten? 
master spy and lar overplayed his hand. 
“tris “weakness was not lost upon America’s 
allies. 
_ His threats and his intolerable attempt to 
humiliate Eisenhower created full allied 
‘unity. For if the West yielded to Khru- 
shchev on such points it would never again 
be able to resist his ultimatums. For the 
first time since he succeeded Stalin, the wily 
Mr. K. was caught in his own noose. 
Whatever politicians at home say about 
the failure of the “conference that never 


happened,” officials here, both American and . 


allied, agree that responsibility for failure 
rests upon Khrushchev. Rather than face a 
meeting where he could win nothing, he 
sought to mobilize public opinion agalnst the 
United States and talk himself out of his 
embarrassment by insulting Eisenhower. 
The attempt has completely backfired. Even 
the eager British who arrived sure that the 
U.S.S.R. was ready for conciliation are now 
convinced that Russian Communists _ are 
enemies of both the West and real peace. In 
this sense the Paris summit has been 4, 
Nex success for the West. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
s Wednesday, May 18,1960 


vy. CURTIS of “issouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, E ran across an article appearing in 
the "newspaper Labor, dated May 14, 
1960,theadlined “Says United States Lags 
in Mélical Care.” This article purports 
to qupte our colleague Congressman 
§ follows: 


The ited States is the only large Indus- 


ical care for most of its citizens. 


most of the 
have such -p 


ance program. 


T think this : 
the bag, just as Si 
by other propon@ 


Ages health care for 
Mociety in history. 
ave the Govern-~ 
‘er other provide 


the aged, of any 
These other syste] 
ment in some 
medics care fi ; 
i i ¢ inferior health 
sa study of the 
@ other indus~ 
trialized sgcieties reveals. = 
Should‘that not suggest to these other 
societies’ that socialism is the wrong way 
to acpfeve success in this aréa, even if it 
does ‘not convince some of our own po- 
litical theorists? 
IT must add a further statement to try 
to forestall what the Forand bill pro- 


an countries, with the exception, J. 


RESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


good it 7 hoy be, can be proved: There 


is plenty 6f room for improvement in the 
health program our society has, even 
though it ifthe best program ever set 
up. Howevet, to improve it and not 
damage it, must first understand 
what it is. Th Forand bill supporters 


is no program even 
% Government today is 
spending over $12-hillion a year on care 
for the aged. Let &s first lay the facts 
of our present progfgm for health care 
out on the table, the debate the issue 
of how we can improvg it. Is this such 
an illogical suggestion 7}. 
The article follows: 
Says Unirep Srates Lacs 
“The United States is the 


MEDICAL CARE. 


Congressman JOHN HE, Moss, 
California, noted last week. 
wl All European countries, with 4 
m of Finland, operate some type 
ment health and maternity prog 
said. “And most of the 59 countri& 
globe which ‘have such programs § 
medical care benefits under some so! 
social insurance program.” Pe 
Moss predi 
also enact 


Ww 2, recalls a saga of a suffering peo- 
wre as potent, fraught with drama as a 
ovie spectacular, and as intensely his- 
trionic as the journey of Moses and his 
followers to the Promised Land. 


Fiction writers would not dare the. 


literary Heense of depicting the trials 
and tribulations of the wandering tribes 
of Israel. It is unbelievable to conceive 
the perpetuity of the dream of indepen- 
dence for Israel as it has coursed through 
generations of exiles without loss of one 
spark of its original fire. 

Descendants of Israel, surmounting 
overwhelming odds in pursuit of their 
dream of a homeland, have worked to 
build Jewish pride and world respect, 
and clung tenaciously to the idea of re- 
building a Jewish commonwealth in the 
face of international manifestations of 
anti-Semitism and Nazi cruelty. For 
2,000 years the vision of a new Zion has 
spurred a decimated people, tottering 
under the yoke of bloodthirsty attacks, 
yet faithful to the vow that “their 
hands would lose their cunning and their 
tongues cleave to the roofs of their 
mouths” if they forgot Jerusalem. 

In the pilgrimage to Israel exiles came 
from 4-continents and 70 countries— 
singly, in single family groups, and in 
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patriarchal clans; from behind the Iron 


~ Curtain; from behind store counters in 


the United States and Canada; from the 
remote Atlas Mountains and the bazaars 
of Casablanca; from the foggy grotes- 
querie of England and the parched des- 
erts of the east. They came to pool 
their skills, their knowledge, and their 
finances, to be the forerunners in the 
creation of a great country, culled out of 
barren, acrid land; the earth to be tilled 
and cajoled into verdancy with loving 
hands and willing, if not strong, backs. 

Exiles seeking the promise of this new 
frontier taxed the spar Se resources to the 
bursting point. of 

Prime Minister Gurion, on the 
10th anniversary ofthe rebirth of Israel, 
commended the. jéws of the world for 
i pole ally of infant Israel, 
Jaited Nations and all the 
#@ie world failed to come to 
1.” They sent money, and 


nations of 
Israel’s gh 


: ral has met in 12 years every threat 


pf National security and integrity—com- 
fmunism, 


economic struggle, domestic 
strife, and the necessity for living within 
its narrow borders and absorbing all who 
wanted to come to Israel. 

The people of Israel and the Jews of 
the world have the right to flex their 
muscles with pride of accomplishment 
and tenacity of purpose, 

It is our hope that Israel in its struggle 


B, Will serve as a criterion for African na- 
4 tions, now straining at fhe leash of colo- 
. pialism and near to breaking the yoke of 


“hstone to the United States from 


Bir, Spader: last week 
accompanying the 
Secretary of Interidf on a visit to a coal 
mine. At the inst&pce of our mutual 
friend, Stephen F, fg~unn, president of 
the National Coal Askociation, the Sec- 
retary’s party toured the Thomas Portal 
area of Mathies Mine, which is operated 
by the Pittsburgh Coal Division of Con- 
solidation Coal Co. Other members of 
the group included Michael J. Widman, 
assistant to the president, United Mine 
Workers of America; Marling J. Ankeny, 
Director of the Bureau of Mines; Royce 
A. Hardy, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior; Consolidation Coal. executives 
George A. Shoemaker, Walter F. Schul- 
ten, S. M. Cassidy, and D. L. McElroy; 
and G. Don Sullivan and Mr. Dunn, of 
National Coal. 


Mr. SAYLOR. 
I had the honor 
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by this afternoon, he was as hard as Vyach- 
eslav M. Molotov and as vivid and vitupera- 
*“ Sive as Andrei Y. Vishinsky. 


«alt ~The last time Mr, Khrushchev. saw Paris 


he was the benign and jovial Mr. K. He 
made a special point then with President de 
Gaulle that their conversations should be 
held without anyone present except the in- 
terpreters. 


JOVIALITY I8 PUT ASIDE 


This week all was changed. The Jfovial 
Mr. K became the arm-waving naughty Nik, 
and Marshal Malinovsky was there as a wit- 
ness of his every word and move, even when 
Mr. Khrushchev said goodby to President de 
Gaulle. 

None of this was missed by the press of 
the world or the diplomatic corps of Paris, 
and the inevitable reactlone was not only 
that the giants were quarreling—which al- 
ways terrifies the world—but that they were 
plundering in a most extraordinary way. 

This was particularly true of Mr. Khrush- 
chev after he got well into his new role. -He 
overplayed every card he had. He was rude 
and primitive. He was not only a boor, but 
what is worse in Paris, he was a bore. And 
instead of splitting the allies, he even drove 
the press of London and Paris to the Presi- 
dent’s support, which is not easy to do, 

There are the things that have spread 
the feeling of uneasiness about the leader- 
ship of the great powers. The two men who 
started out to reduce tensions ended up by 
increasing them here in Paris, and the ques- 
tion now is how far the _ present “dukes= 
up” attitude will go. 

About this, no one really knows, probably 
not even Mr. Khrushchev. For until he gets 
back to Moscow and reports to the *Central 
Committee, there is no way of knowing what 
will happen to Berlin, or for that matter 
what will happen to Mr. Khrushchev. 


_w*[From the Washington Post, May 19, 1960] 


Ixr’s Hopes CrasHep. WITH U-~2 


(By Drew..Pgarsqn.. 

It is apparent that a lot more than a for- 
mer Air Force officer and some photos of 
Soviet airplanes came down with that U-2 
plane May 1 flying 1,300 miles inside Rus- 
slan borders. With it came down Ike’s great- 
est ambition and, more important, man- 
kind's hopes for better understanding and 
eventual world peace. Also gone aglimmer- 
ing may be the Republican chances of elect- 
ing a President in November. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s greatest ambition after 
40 years as a military man was to go down 
in history as a builder of peace. 

This became more and more apparent to 
those who talked to.the President weekly at 
his legislative conferences in Washington 
and to Republican.Party leaders. One of 
them confided shortly before the summit 
conference here that it was difficult to get 
the President to concentrate on domestic 
-_problems any more. When the subjects of 
water pollution, education, and taxes were 
raised in conferences Ike would listen impa- 
tiently and then change the subject ‘to for- 
eign aid or international problems. 

When THrusTon Morton, Republican na- 
tional chalrman, tried to persuade Mr. 
Hisenhower to take Vice President Nixon 
to the summit, he urged that Nrxon go from 
its start to the finish. Ike flatly refused, 
finally compromised that Nrxon come as a 
standby, all of which caused the frank GOP 
chairman to exclaim to friends: “This guy 
doesn’t seem to know that. we've got to win 
an election, All he’s interested in is peace!” 

HOPES GO GLIMMERING 


All this of course has now gone glimmer- 
ing—hboth political hopes and personal peace 
hopes—gone with the flights of Pilot Francis 
Gary Powers over Russia. 

Regardiess of the considerable fumbling 
of the Eisenhower administration there are 


\ 
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two great things Ike has had as a salesman 
for peace. One is his background as a mili- 
tary man which made it possible for him to 
sell better relations with Russia to the iso- 
lationists and the GOP doubters as could 
few other American leaders. 

Second, Ike has had the smile, the per- 
sonality, the gestures that won millions of 
people to his support. The Spantards have 
@ word for this contagious charm: sympatico. 
Ike had it and used it effectively to win 


friends for the United States all over the 


world. Recently he confided to GOP leaders 
that he planned two more trips abroad fol- 
lowing the scheduled, now canceled, trip 
through Russia before his term ended. He 
loved this type of international salesmanship 
and wanted to devote to it the rest of his 
months as President. 

However, big dreams are sometimes upset 
by small details. And bad administration 
shows also that no man can serve as Presi- 
dent of the United States on a part-time 
basis, 

LOOSE ADMINISTRATION 


For 7 years extremely efficient Press Secre- 
tary Jim Hagerty plus a sympathetic Ameri- 
ean press have been glossing over the fact 
that President Eisenhower doesn’t know what 
is going on in a large part of his administra- 
tion and that it is impossible for any man 
to be an effective President yet spend several 
days every week away relaxing at golf and 
almost every evening relaxing over a bridge 
table. 

Franklin Roosevelt spent airioat every 
night until 1 am. in pRivate study. Mr. 
Truman knew the intimafe details of gov- 
ernment as.few others in his administration. 
On the eve of such an important conference 
as the summit heré, with great hopes for 
permanent peace at stake, they would have 
required that all flights over the Soviet 
Union be,cleared with the White House. But 
the looseness of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion permitted the left hand to do what the 
right hand knew not. 

The tragedy of this great anticllmax to 
President Eisenhower’s fine work for peace 
is that we have been posing as moral leaders 
of the world and as custodian of honesty and 
righteousness. We have caught many Soviet 
spies, but catching spies doesn’t absolve us 
from getting caught spying. And once we 
were caught, all the Madison Avenue tech- 
niques which had been so effective in selling 
Mr, Eisenhower in election campaigns seemed 
to evaporate. 

We have let the Russians outpropagandize 
us at every turn. Even here in Paris the 
Russians got the first headlines Monday by 
issuing their ultimatum before Hagerty, sup- 
posedly trained in the best newspaper and 
Madison Avenue techniques, could get his 
statement to the American press. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MODERN A 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES, UNIVER- 
SITY OF WYOMING 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a summation of the record of 
a very outstanding department of the 
University of Wyoming, the department 
of modern and classical languages. The 
dynamic head of this department of the 
university is Dr. A. J. Dickman. 

This summation records the partici- 
pation of the special students in the Ful- 
bright exchange program during recent 
years. Considering the relatively lim- 
ited numbers of students coming under 
Dr. Dickman’s tutelage’at the university, 
one is at once impressed by the high per- 
centage who have met the severe require~ 
ments of the Fulbright program and who 
have represented both our University of 
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Wyoming and the United States very 
ffectively overseas. 
yr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the summation be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the summa- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WYOMING FoREIGN LANGUAGE BULLETIN 
(Editor, Adolphe J, Dickman) 


(Published by the Department of Modern and 
Classical Languages, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyo., spring 1960) 

GooD NEWS: FULBRIGHT AWARDS OF LANGUAGE 
STUDENTS FOR 1960-61 


The department of modern and classical 
languages. is happy to announce that three 
of our students have been granted Fulbright 
scholarships for the year 1960-61. 

Miss Kay Kepler, from Laramie, Wyo., ma- 
jor in zoology and minor in French, will study 
at the University of Melbourne in Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Miss Katherine Ann Wells, from Kansas 
City, Mo., major in art and minor in Span- 
ish, will study at the Central University in 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

Miss Patricia O’Melia, from Rawlins, Wyo., 
major in French and minor in Spanish, will 
study at the University of Besancon, France. 

These students are proof that the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming graduates continue to re~ 
ceive excellent preparation in their studies 
and are able to compete with the best in the 
country. 

We are listing below those University of 
Wyoming graduates who have received pre- 
vious Fulbright awards in foreign lands: 

Byrl D. Carey, Jr., University of Glasgow, 
Scotiand, 1950-51. 

Michel Hoch, University of Paris, France, 
1952-53. 

Beverly Rogers, 
France, 1952-53. 

Elizabeth Beresford, University of Rennes, 
France, 1952-53. 

Virginia Evans, University of Bordeaux, 
France, 1953-54. 

Stanley Brooks, University of Rennes, 
France, 1954-55, Appointed fecturer, 1955-56. 

Sally Jackson, University of Bordeaux, 
France, 1955-56. 

Robert J. Hall, University of London, Lon- 
don, England, 1955-56. 

Larry 8. Slotta, Delft Technical University, 
Delft, Holland, 1956~57, 

Thomas L. Hanks, 
France, 1956-57. 
ahoney, University of Oslo, Nor- 


University of Nancy, 


University of Paris, 


Ericksen, New South Wales Uni- 
of Technology, Sidney, Australia, 


ary Lee Herman, University of Durham, 
England, 1958-59. 

John B. Morgan, Delft Technical Univer~ 
sity, Delft, Holland, 1958-59. 

Barbara Smith, University of Clermont~ 
Ferrand, France, 1958-59. Appointed lecturer, 
University of Grenoble, France, 1958-60. 

Don M. Ricks, Bristol University, Bristol, 
England, 1959-60. 

Joan Anderson, University of Oslo, Norway, 
1959-60. 

Robert Sullins, Ecole des Beaux-Aris, Paris, 
France, 1959-60. 

We should like also to mention that Dar- 
leno Huhtala, graduated in 1950, won a 
French Government award as assistante 
d’Anglais at the Collége de Jeunes Filles at 
Amiens, France, for 1951-52. Charles Sar- 
gent, Jr., graduated in 1958, received a 
Rotary scholarship for the year 1959-60 to 
study economics at the University of Lyons, 
France: his major was economics, his minor, 
French. Hjaima Person, graduated in 1958, 
won a Scandinavian seminar scholarship for 
1959-60 to study in the Scandinavian coun- 
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tries; her major was art, her minor, French. 
James Couch, who graduated in 1947, won a 
Mexican Government award for 2 years of 
at the National University of Mexico. 
r obtaining in 1948 his master of arts de- 
ee in Spanish at the University of Wyo- 
ing, 


HOW TO TUNE IN ON THE WORLD 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the im~ 
portance of an informed public opinion 
in all the countries of the free world 
is emphasized by the recent collapse of 
summit talks in Paris. In this process 
of getting the facts to the people of all 
the countries, including those behind the 
Tron Curtain, radio is an indispensable 
instrument. Sharinave 1300 me 
larly makes possible ental 

«, By this means there is 
an exchange between our people and 
those of the rest of the world on points 
of view, approaches to international 
problems and also their cultures and 
characters. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article which 
emphasizes the importance of listening 
to worldwide shortwave broadcasts, en- 
titled ‘How To Tune in on the World,” 
by Arthur Settel, which appeared in 


Pacepbintagazine for shied? 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
. a8 follows: . 
How To TuNE In ON THE WorLD 


(By Arthur Settel) 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Shortwave listening has been compared to 
photography: you get as much out of it as 
you put into it. You can buy a short- 
wave receiver for as little as $25 (RCA), ora 
shortwave transistor portable for as much as 
$275 (Zenith). Shortwave listening com- 
bines the features of travel without motion, 
rubber-necking without fear of detection. 

But perhaps its greatest dividend is the 
power it gives you to ransack the world's 
most elaborate and expensive storehouse of 
ideas—elaborate because virtually every cul- 
ture Known to man is ceaselessly airing its 
views theré days; expensive because sending 
shortwave-—-as opposed to receiving—costs 
a very pretty penny. 

The United States, for instance—one of 
the smaller spenders—has appropriated 
$22.3 million this year to operate the Voice 
of America 84 hours a day in all languages. 
The Soviet Union and its satellites are on 
the airwaves 387 hours a day in all lan- 
guages, at an estimated annual cost of $170 
million. European, Latin American, African 
and Asian ‘Governments have lower time 
and money budgets, but all consider short- 
wave broadcasts vitally important to their 
information, propaganda and communica- 
tions programs. 

“So within the span of a single-evenin, 

OUr“STOLEW nye ike: pee yba 


the Te he-eyptendttiishiinsls ofepropram-" 


ing: German language lessons; a Bible les- 
son from the Andes; a biography of Nikita 
Khrushchev from Moscow; a discussion of 
country houses from London; yodeling from 
Switzerland; a talk on astrology from Ma-~ 
drid, and a police call from your own neigh-~ 
borhood. 

The most important listening usually 
comes after dark, when the air is suddenly 
shot through with verbal fireworks. The 
not-so-cold war warms up perceptibly as 


I 'd like intelligence rords and ideas rather than bullets and 
f ehins VoL Th ombs fly crazily in the great artillery duel 


at f Hirexplaining those 
incomprehens ple cadiines from. Laos and 
the Chinese-Indian border— 

If you enjoy live entertainment from such 
exotic spots as Nyasaland, Quito or Cairo, a 
ringside seat at q real-life drama of rescue 
at sea, a listening post in the war of nerves 
as the great powers hammer away at one 
another— 

All you need are: 

. A Shor set, 

2. The patience of Job. 

3. The stamina to go without sleep in- 
definitely. 

4, An ever-loving wife willing to go visiting 
alone, sleep alone, virtually live alone, 

5. A soundproof den where you can fiddle 
with static-laden frequencies without bring~ 
ing the house down on your head. 

These are the requirements of the bona 
fide shortwave radio listener who seriously 
undertakes to become an eavesdropper. You 
will not need: . ‘ 

1, Knowledge of any language except your 
own—English. 

2. A skyscraping antenna built at stagger- 
ing cost on the roof of your home. 

83. An initimate knowledge of electronics, 

The rewards for the conscientious listener 
to shortwave are varied. Whether it’s tom- 
tom music from Ne’oma, hot jazz from Mos~ 
cow, or the chimes of London’s Big Ben— 
it’s all for free, available in unlimited 
volume. There are analyses of political prob- 
lems from sources of every hue in the spec- 
trum; commentaries on architecture, relli- 
gion, rock ‘n’ roll; folksy chatter and banter~ 
ing tidbits; anniversary celebrations, inter~ 
views and book reviews-—from every corner 
of the globe. You can eavesdrop on fatuous 
chit-chat among radio hams, ship-to-shore 
telephone calls, exchanges between com- 
mercial airline pilots and their control 
towers. 


between East and West. With your dials 
twirling, you hear the most dramatic strug- 
gle in history for the minds of men. 

Although there are no nerve-rasping com- 
mercials on international shortwave, there 
is hardly a broadcast without a hard or 
soft sell behind it-—sometimes shyly peeping 
out from under a thin veil of kultur. At 
other times, the propaganda is so obvious 
that it will send your blood pressure soar~ 
ing. 


we 1S gor ins are 
particulerly maddenin Ty Se ge 


to 24 frequencies simultaneously, Radio 
Moscow can perform breathtaking acrobatics 
in its policy postures. Take, for instance, 
the case of Ricuarp Nixon. 

Until his visit last year to the Soviet Un-« 
ion, where he officially opened the U.S. ex- 
hibition, the Vice President was among the 
top 10 on Moscow's hate parade, second only 
to J. Edgar Hoover in the number of times 
he was denounced for his views on Soviet 
expansionist alms and communism in gen- 
eral, But when it served the Kremlin’s pur- 
pose, Nixon’s name was dropped from anti- 
American broadcasts, and his statements 
paying tribute to Russian industrial prog- 
ress and the people’s desire for peace were 
freely quoted. For the time being, Nrxow 
was no longer included among the ruling 
circles bent on atomic war. The erstwhile 
“missile rattler’ was now “well informed,” 
“a believer in coexistence.” 

But once he had returned home, Nixon 
again—on Russian radio—resumed his role 
as provocateur, supporter of the policy of 
encirclement, and a member in good stand- 
ing of the ruling circles driving America 
toward the brink. Moscow Radio was back 
in form. 

While others heard about tt secondhand, 
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the United States last September. 
ican shortwave listeners were told of the 


‘Soviet Union's peaceful intentions, but every 


broadcast included a clear threat that the 
Kremlin was ready to fight to have its way, 
and had the means to do so. 

And what did the programs beamed to 
Russia say? (This is an advantage of short- 
wave Hstening—-not even the Kremlin can 
prevent eavesdropping.) 

“America is a rich, capitalist country,” 
said a Captain Vasillyev over Radio Volga 
early in September in a program intended 
for Russians, “But it ls a paradise only for 
a@ small number of imperialist magnates. 
The billionaires use the money they make 
from sucking the blood of the workers for 
golden bathtubs, swimming pools filled with 
champagne, ang carousing.” 

Such statements were somewhat different 
from those Premier Khrushchev was deliver- 
ing in New York, Washington, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Detroit. 

What are the short-wave broadcasts~-~most 
of them government-sponsored—trying to 
sell us that we don’t already have? The Rus- 
sians, the Red Chinese, the Czechs, the Ru- 
menians are all, of course, trying to sell us 
communism. But what about the naughty 
songs coming to us over the airwaves from 
Paris; the opera from Rome; the symphonies 
from West Germany; the folk songs from 
Mexico; the travel talks from Montreal? 
Chiefly, they are designed to acquaint lis- 
teners with the broadcasting country; per- 
haps entice us .to go there one day and 
spend a vacation—and some dollars. 

With all this mass persuasion going on, 
language is no clue to the identity of the 
country whose broadcast you’re hearing. A 
Russian-language newscast is usually the 
Voice of America trying to catch some ears 
in the Soviet Union. Polish-language broad- 
easts come from London, Greek-language 
broadcasts from Warsaw, discussions in 
Turkish from Bucharest in Rumania. 

Radio National de Espafia in Madrid broad- 
casts in Chinese;. Radio Luxembourg in 
Hungarian. WRadiotelevision Italiana trans- 
mits in 24 European languages, plus Hindi, 
Urdu, Bengali, and Esperanto. The Vatican 
City Radio—perhaps most logically of all—- 
programs in Latin. Radio Cairo broadcasts 
in Hebrew to Israel, although the Egyptian 
Government, which owns the station, doesn’t 
officially recognize Israel’s existence. 

But you can’t twirl the dial without 
bumping into a program that is perfectly 
understandable to you, because nearly every 
country in the shortwave business broad- 
casts part of the time in English. 

So, lf the corny comedy and the contrived 
drama of domestic television begins to pall, 
if you become weary of giant, economy-size, 
commercial commercials—get a shortwave 
radio set. ‘You'll find uncontrived drama, 
unconscious comedy, and.a wide, wide world 
ready to entertain you, confound you, or 
invite you to visit lovely Tanganyika and 
exotic Singapore. 


A GARDEN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, why do people put a geranium, 
or 2 lily, in the window instead of a book, 


do "people plant morning 
c bushes and rose bushes 
yards? Why do men 
da degree of inde- 
pendence and ac 
in the country? 
country which draw: 
mankind like a magnet, 


t and smoke of a great c 
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Nobody can be sure in any Industry that 
@ competitive fight will be won. But you 
can. be pretty certain that no industry will 
win the fight for world markets hiding be- 
hind a domestic barricade. 


¥ 
“Memorandum Decision—Khrushchey 
Versus Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, last night 
as I watched television and listened to 
the irresponsible and unstable ravings of 
the egomaniac, Khrushchev, during his 
unbelievable press conference in Paris, I 
was carried back 20 years into the past 


‘to the height of Adolph Hitler’s bid for. 


world domination. Only the physical 
appearance of the two speakers was 
different. 

I witnessed the same hysterical and 
vitriolic name calling and saber rattling 
and I said to myself, Here again the 
peace of the world and the very future 
of mankind is at the merey of a phycho- 
pathic dictator, 


His..renesated references to the..Us2 - 


flight as a spy mission and his an- 


the following legal.evinien. prepared. by 
Judge Raymond Royal of the Superior 


Co’ é State of Washington. 
-Fudgé Royal is one of the most highly 
regarded jurists in my State and is an 
authority on international law. He tells 
me that this memorandum decision is 
a joint effort of the entire class of inter- 
national law which he teaches at the 
Naval Reserve Officers Schoo] at Sand 
Point Naval Air Station in Seattle, 
Wash.: : 
In tHe Superior Courr or Worip Opinion 
For King CountTy—] sie peeree v, Pow- 
3 B 


‘nay 


ERS NO. doe EMORAND( 
13, eee 


RAPHOHY Royal, judge: 

“The headline writers and the columnists, 
together with the man on the street, seem 
to assume without equivocation or question 
that we were caught redhanded in acts 
which make us guilty of the crime of spying. 
The small voices of the wife and the father 
of the pilot who flew the plane cry out that 
‘our husband and son jis not guilty of being 
a spy.’ Has no one thought to look up the 
law and to see what is the law with regard 
to snying? 

“As a lawyer and judge trained and ex- 
perienced in the common law approach, and 
also as a student and teacher of. interna- 
tional law, I have researched this question. 
My ultimate conclusions follow in a form 
typical of a trial judge’s informal memo- 
randum decision.” 

. Tt is contended by the Russian’ Com- 
munists that the free independent and 
sovereign people of the United States have 
committed the offense of spying and have 
also broken international law because one 
of its citizens flew in the stratosphere above 
the surface of the sovereign nation without 
the consent of its government. Let us take 
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8 look at what the law of nations says about 
espionage and about the law of territory. 
There ig no simple clear-cut document 
codifying international law such as one 
would find with reference to the ordinances 
of a city or-the statutes of a State. Inter~ 
national law ariges out of custom and usage 
over a long period of time or by mutual 
agreement and consent, and has been defined 
in various ways by the legal. scholars 
throughout the ages. Among the definitions 
which have been generally and widely ac- 
cepted by the persons dealing with interna- 
tional law is that of Sir Henry Maine: 

“The law of nations is a complex system, 
composed of various ingredients. It con- 
sists of general principles of right and jus- 
tice, equally suited to the conduct of in- 
dividuals in a state of natural equity, and 
to the relations and conduct of nations; of 
8 collection of usages, customs and opinions, 
the growth of civilization and commerce: 
and a code of positive law” (International 
Law, 1883, p. 33). 

Another is Black’s definition of the term, 
as follows: 

“International law. The law which regu- 
lates the intercourse of nations; the law of 
nations. The customary law which deter- 
mines the rights and regulates the inter- 
course of independent states in peace and 
war. 

“The system of rules and principles, 
founded on treaty, custom, precedent, and 
the consensus of opinion as to justice and 
moral obligation, which civilized nations 
recognize as binding upon them in thelr mu- 
tual dealings and relations.” - - 

As ® corollary to the definition itself, 
Commander Brittin, in his book “Inter- 
national Law for Seagoing Officers,” at page 
48, makes this statement with regard to the 
process of international law: 

“As Js so often the case in the develop- 
ment of international law, the insistence of 
s0 many nations upon a similar right and 
thelr vigorous measures to enforce the 
claimed right evolve into a rule of customary 
international law.” 

There are many authorities who have 
commented upon the rule of law among the 
nations with regard to spying. There has 
been a general agreement and concurrence 
among the family of nations and the schol-~ 
ars in this field that The Hague regulations 
of 1899 expresses the customary law in this 
regard. The essence-of article 29 which deals 
with this subject is that spying consists in 
acting “clandestinely or on false pretenses”, 
having the objective of obtaining informa~ 
tion in the zone of operations of a belliger- 
ent, and of communicating it to the enemy. 
It is a further part of this customary law 
that soldiers not in disguise, properly known 
as ‘scouts’, might penetrate the enemy lines 
to obtain information without being con- 
sidered sples. Dispatch bearers, whether 
soldters or civilians, have not been consid- 
ered spies if they carried out their missions 
openly. The occupants of ballooris who 
might find themselves over enemy territory 
for the purpose of delivering dispatches or 
maintaining communications came within 
the same class. : 

Where is the cloak and dagger? The clear 
undisputed facts are outside the definition 
ofaspy. It is clear that the wife and father 
of this American pilot are correct when they 
contend that Pilot Powers has not engaged 
in the crime of being a spy. 

The evaluation of whether or not we have 
offended the territorial rights of a nation 
is more complex. We cannot dismiss this lat- 
ter charge by simply citing the definition. 
The rule of law regarding the extraterri- 
torial rights of nations is far more complex 
and currently in a state of flux, There is 
no clear-cut agreement among the experts 
as to where it is or where it is finally going 
to develop. 
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There had been a general concurrence 
among the nations that the air space above 
@ nation's territory is subject to the exclusive 
sovereignty of that nation. This general 
and uniform insistence upon such a right by 
the various nations, of course, was in light 
of the facts with regard to the use of the 
alr In existence at the tme of the general 
concurrence. It also took into account the 
hard, cold, practical fact of international 
life that the nation over which the airspace 
lies had an effective method of controlling 
those who might desire to use that airspace. 
The antiaircraft defenses generally had been 
able to give some substantial enforcement in 
that ‘the range of aircraft did not exceed the 
range of antiaircraft defense. Undoubtedly 
this contributed to fixing of the rule just as 
the 8-mile rule of territorial extension into 
the high seas grew out of the range of a 
cannon ball. Prior to the 3-mile rule evolv= 
ing, many nations asserted sovereign rights 
offshore without limit. Due to lack of agree- 
ment or uniform acquiescence by custom 
and usage, these claims ultimately failed. 

However, in the past few years the space 
above a nation’s territory has been invaded 
by manmade objects at a far greater nlti~ 
tude than can be controlled by the nations 
whose territory is under the particular air- 
space. We know today that there is a con- 
currence among the nations of the world 
that nations have the right to put satellites 
into space. Various nations have done so, 
thereby asserting their rights in that regard. 
There has been no voice raised against the 
assertion of this right. While this use of 
outer space cannot be said to be a custom of 
long standing, it nevertheless has all the ear« 
marks of a cuctom except antiquity. 

The law with regard to extension of ter- 
ritorial sovereign rights into airspace must 
be Wmited to the actual use and ability to 
control which existed at the time the custo- 
mary rule evolved. This generally follows 
the practice employed in the development of 


the extension of territorial rights which in-_ 


fringe upon the freedom of the seas. The 
nations of the world for a number of years 
have been whittling away at the long- 
established customary 8-mile rule to the 
point now where the rule is regarded as un- 
certain. But this does not mean that none 
of the seas are free and open. Similarly at 
some height above a nation’s territory, the 
exclusive territorial sovereign right over 
Space ends. The fact that the nations have 
not agreed as to where tt ends does not mean 
that the rule of law is that the nations be- 
low have the right to airspace ad infinitum, 
Nor do they have it above that which they 
can control and is currently used by all na- 
tions. 

Even though there exists no concurrence 
as to the boundary between free airspace 
and territorial airspace, there in fact is a 
portion which is free and open to all. It is 
clear that the altitude at which this. Amer- 
ican plane was flying was above that which 
was current practice when custom and usage 
established the present rule of the sov~ 
erelgnty of airsuace. It is alsd clear that the 
altitude at which thig,plane was flying was 
above the practical abtiity of every nation to 
effect significant control. Therefore, be-« 
cause of the vacuum of positive law pro« 
hibiting the fiying at this altitude, the free- 
dom of the airspace applies to the altitude 
at which this plane was being flown before It 
was either forced to seek a lower level by 
reason of either being shot down or suffer- 
ing mechanical difficulty. The United 
States and the pilot of this plane were no 
More violating a rule of International law 
than do the Russian submarines when they 
He outside of the 3-mile Hmit of the coast 
of continental United States and engage in 
peacetime reconnaissance and scouting. We 
had the right to use the frecdom of the air- 
space above that which was fixed by positive 
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custom and usage in international law Just 
as we have the right to exercise freedom of 
the seas. The general concurrence about the 
use and projection of satellites clearly indi- 
cates that there is a Hmit to this doctrine of 
absolute sovereignty of the space above the 
territory. Where that limit Hes we do not 
know, but we can safely say that it is some- 
where lower than the elevation at which this 
plane was flying. The legal ceiling to the 
airspace subject to territorial control was 
fixed by (1) the then current usage and (2) 
ability to control the occupancy of airspace, 

There is another area in which the rules 
of international law relative to airspace 
rapidly are being modified. Even within the 
recognized territorial sovereignty control 
upon airspace, virtually all of the major 
nations of the world involved in air travel 
have by treaty agreed to a limit. There ex- 
ists by treaty among these major nations the 
privilege of flying across territory of the 
country without landing. ‘There also is the 
privilege of landing for nontraffic purposes. 
The International Air Service Transit Agree- 
ment arising out of the 1944 Chicago con- 
ference so provides, 

While this cannot be considered a rule of 
law it does give evidence of a substantial and 
growing dissatisfaction with the rule. It is 
such dissatisfaction and resultant treaties 
which give rise to new customary law and 
define areas of uncertainties In the old. 

In summary, it is clear that the flight of 
the U-2 single-engine jet piloted by Francis 
Powers was not spying. The undisputed facts 
cry out against bringing the case within the 
definition of a spy as customarily fixed by 
international law. 

There was no illegal invasion of the cus< 
tomary sovereign territorial rights because 
the territorial airspace could only be estab- 
lished by custom and usage under interna- 
tional law: 

1. The scheduled operating altitude was 
above the air customarily used. 

2. The scheduled operating altitude was 
beyond the ability of the sovereign territory 
to effect any semblance of control. 

8. The rule relating to exclusive sovereign 
territorial rights of. airspace related only to 
the airspace to which a continued used could 
establish a custom, and of necessity this 
customary rule of law had to fix the exclu- 
sive airspace at an altitude below that in- 
tended to be maintained by this plane, 


If Khrushchev Wants It That Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17,1960 
Mr. BQSCH. Mr. Speaker, the spec~ 


IN 


tacle in is this week put on by Nikita 
Khrushchey has “appalled all self- 
respecting i I think that any~ 


very moment of Pear. 
tions were allegedly 
country supposedly to ir’n out the dif- 
ferences between Japan ahd the United 
States—negotiations are no assurance 
against aggression, 
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This is indeed a dangerous period in 
the history of our country and the world 
and every precaution should be taken to 
see that we are prepared for all eventual- 
ities. No appeasement, please—ap- 
peasement wherever and whenever prac~ 
ticed holds for the world only a catastro~ 
phic nightmare. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the New York 
Daily News of May 19, 1960, which gives 
a good summation of the situation: 

Ir KHRUSHCHEV WanTy It THat Way 

For reasons best known fo himself, N. S. 
Khrushchev this week reviewed the East- 
West cold war by torpedoingthe Paris sum- 
mit conference which had bee set up chiefly 
because Khrushchev had insisted on it. 

Speculation as to why he }wrecked the 
parley is interesting but not oYerly useful, 
it seems to us. 

What matters in this ugly situa 
the cold war is on again at full & 
that Khrushchev wanis it that }y 

Since that is the Red czar’s ws 


conquest which the Communists never have 
ceased to intend. " 

Or the West can stand up to Khrushche§ 
as it did at Paris this week, go on calling hi, 
bluffs, and defy him to do his worst. Such 


2 position, of course, calls for intensified & 


Western preparation to fight in case Khru- 
shchev, by accident or design, triggers a war. 

Judging from the disgust and indignation 
Khrushchev’s wrecking of the summit has 
kicked up all over the free world, the West— 
except perhaps for a few weak-kneed neutral 
nations—-will accept Khrushchev’s challenge 
and take up the cold war with renewed vigor 
and determination. 

Khrushchev’s obvious effort to divide 

Americans has flopped on its face, at least 
for the time being. Yesterday four leading 
Democrats cabled to President Eisenhower 
in Paris e message Ior the Red Czar, snubbing 
his demand that the summit conference be 
postponed until after our 1960 Presidential 
ction. 
The four were Adlal Stevenson, Senators 
Lyndon 3B. Johnson, of Texas, and J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, of Arkansas, and House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, of Texas. 


PATRIOTIC CABLEGRAM 


These gentlemen thus made it clear that 
U.8. political differences, as always, stop at 
our shorelines whenever we are threatened 
by outsiders. We think they deserve na- 
tionwide applause for a patriotic and realistic 
gesture. 

As for various smaller-minded Democrats 
who hope to make political capital by a 
Congressional Investigation of the spy-plane 
incident, we think Vice President RicrHarp M. 
Nixon answered them adequately at a news 
conference yesterday in Syracuse, N.Y. 

Go ahead and investigate, Nrxow told these 
politicos in effect—if they think Eisenhower 
should have yielded to Khrushchev’s insult- 
ing demand for an apology for the spy- 
plane affair, and if they think the admin- 
istration should have left a gap in our in- 
telligence operations. ‘We'll be interested in 
hearing what these would-be investigators 
have to answer to that Nixon challenge. 

Now that the cold war is on again, let’s 
make our next move at Geneva by pulling 
out of the long palaver with the Russians 
about stopping nuclear weapon. tests. 

Ehrushichev is willing to keep this con 
ference golng—and.for an obvious reason, 
He hopes to stop our nuclear weapon de- 
velopment while his goes right on, and 


May 19 


eventually to trick the West Into scrapping 
all its nuclear arms under an agreement 
containing ho safeguards against Red cheat~ 
ing. 

We've been suckered at Geneva these 18 
months. That's 18 months too long. Now 
that Khrushchev has renewed the cold war, 
we should call off this particular sucker 
operation of his as fast as we can get our 
Geneva representatives back home. What 
with jet planes cruising at just under 600 
miles per hour, that can be a fast pull-out 
indeed. 


Central American Economic Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee and as one who feels 
that Central American peace and secu- 
rity is a crucial link in the chain of an 
effective inter-American system, I have 
for some time followed developments in 
that area with great interest. 

The movement toward Central Amer- 
can economic integration, which is tak- 
Ang place under the leadership of Gua- 
&mMnala’s courageous and forward-looking 


® support. The. recent consolidation 
ti-Communist forces in that coun- 


can countries as well at a critical 
fj Latin American history. 
Another great and enlightened Latin 

4 leader is Dr. Ramon Villeda 
Morales§,President of Honduras. Dr. 
Villeda, prgviously served as his country‘s 
Ambassadd to the United States, dur- 
ing which @ssignment he gained many 
friends in thy United States. As Presi- 
dent of Honfuras, he is working hard 
for his people: & Much ‘progress has been 
made, but muck 


The progress 
duras are describag i 


"eProgresses,” which 
". 11, 1960, issue of 


in Honduras is a hemisphéic bright spot. 

In a little over 2 years, a Ti, Td-working con- 
stitutional regime there hagcleared away a 
great deal of the underbrus% that has hin- 
dered national growth for gégerations, and 
has taken concrete steps - 

American economic union. a 

Honduras is a mountainous aeuntry that 
lives by exporting tropical a. ta grown 
on narrow coastal plains. 

The size of Pennsylvania, it has’ about 1.7 
million inhabitants, mostly of mixed Span- 
ish and Indian descent. In the decade 1947— 
57, Honduras made the stormy passage from 
dictatorship to constitutional government. 

President Ramon Villeda Morales, the Hone 
duran physician who took office In late 1957 
with moderate liberal backing, had to start 
building from the constitution up. 
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ganization and ours are Interested in a com 
mon cause.” , 

Jesse Clark, president, Brotherhood of 
Railway Signalmen of America: “You may 
be assured that we are in full sympathy 
with the Eagles In your actions regarding 
the practice of many employers in invoking 
job discriminations against men and women 
over 40 years of age.” : 

Ray Ross, president, Ohio CIO Council: 
“We are very much interested and highly 
elated that the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
is turning its attention toward eliminating 
job discrimination in the hiring of men and 
women over 40.” a 

T. C. Carroll, president, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees: “You are 
to be complimented on this endeavor—an 
all-out Eagle campaign to enact State and 
Federal legislation. barring discrimination 
against men and women over 40 years of 
age. We will be glad to cooperate in any 
way we can to make the campaign a success.” 

Mitchell Svirldoff, president, Connecticut 
State Labor Council: “It is most gratifying 
to learn of the Eagle concern with the prob- 
lem of discrimination in hiring against men 
and women over 40. Our State organization 
will cooperate with your local chapters with 
respect to this program.”* 

Hd S. Miller, president, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees and Bartenders International 
Union: “I am familiar with the long history 
of support on the part of the Eagles for 
social security. The order is certainly to be 
congratulated for its present campaign on 
behalf of workers over 40.” 


Statement of the Honorable James F. 
Byrnes on Summit Conference 


ovewrencc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
May IS, one” oF" tne-most outstanding 
South Carolinians of all times, the Hon- 
orable ees. E.. Buenos delivered an 
address béfére a. 


ore thé annual South Caro- 
lina Medical Association Convention at 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. Governor Byrnes’ 
record of exemplary public service is 
proudly remembered, not only by South 
Carolinians, but by Americans every- 
where. His dedicated service to our Na- 
tion includes top positions in all three 
branches of our Federal Governmen 
and to his beloved State, ; 
With his background in every branch 
of our National Government and in the 
position as chief executive of his beloved 
State of South Carolina, the observations 
of Governor Byrnes command the atten- 
tion of all Americans. In his role as 


. Secretary of State, James Byrnes’ con- 


tributions to the cause of peace will al- 
ways be remembered by grateful Amer- 


icans. He has had great opportunity to 


observe the sincerity of the Russians as 
to their alleged desire to effectuate a 
genuine and lasting peace. He is, there- 
fore, well qualified to speak on the sub- 
ject which he chose as the text of his 
speech to the convention to which IT have 
previously referred. His comments on 
the recent disastrous summit conference 


should be fead by all and shoud serve 
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as the basis for sober reflection for eve 
eryone who desires a lasting peace with 
honor and dignity. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the State, May 20, 1960] 

TEXT OF BYRNES SPEECH BEFORE MEDICAL 

See a eee ATION ra 1G 

(Following is the text of an address which 
Gov. James F. Byrnes, formerly Secretary of 
State, Supreme Court Justice, and Assistant 
President during World War II delivered be- 
fore the South Carolina Medical Association 
convention at Myrtie Beach Thursday night.) 

Nikita Khrushchev sabotaged the summit 
meCting. “Iti Gone so He Brought sorrow 
aiTese to millions of people who are more 
interested in having war tensions lessened 
than any other question. 

For 5 years Khrushchev expressed the de- 
sire for a summit meeting. The President 
doubled his sincerity and showed little in- 
terest. About 2 years ago the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Macmillan, became an en- 
thusiastic advocate of a meeting at the sum-~ 
mit to lessen tensions, and other. European 
allies expressed the hope we would agree. 
Because we have bases within the territory 
of our European allies and they are on the 
firing line, we finally agreed to go along with 
them. 

My personal opinion was that even though 
we had little hope that any good would be 
accomplished, we should confer. We could 
not refuse even to talk with the Soviets 
and it would do no harm provided we 
stood firm and realized that-they would not 
keep their promises and provided we main- 
tained and increased our military defenses. 

Khrushchev after his visit to this coun- 
try stopped jamming our radio broadcasts 
to Russia in the Russian language, and gave 
other evidence of a conciliatory attitude to- 
ward the Western powers. But afew months 
ago there was a change of attitude. Khru- 
shchev for the first time in many months 
repeated his threat that if the Western Pow- 
ers adhered to their position of not with- 


_ drawing from West Berlin, the Soviets would 


make a separate treaty with East Germany 
and would insist upon the withdrawal of our 
troops. 

He threatened that if we failed to with- 
draw, war would follow. We cannot be sure 
of what caused this change of attitude. We 
do know in a general way, that Red China 
was bringing pressure upon Khrushchev 
fearing he had become too friendly with 
the West. There was evidence of unrest 
among his people and also evidence -of some 
dissension in the Soviet high command. The 
recent removal of several men holding im- 
portant positions in the Government, gave 
proof of this. 

Then Khrushchev learned that recently 
there had been complete agreement among 
the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
West Germany, that there would be no modi-~ 
fication of our position as to West Berlin, 
In view of his continued threats, this una- 
nimity of the West as to Berlin posed a seri- 
ous problem for him. He did not know how 
to retreat gracefully, and was not prepared 
for the consequences of carrying out his 
threat. He saw little evidence of accom- 
plishing anything at the summit and feared 
that if the President made his promised visit 
to Russia and in his sincere and earnest 
manner assured the Russian people that we 
want only to live in peace, they might be 
convinced and that might cause trouble for 
Mr. Khrushchev. 

Unfortunately for us, the Powers incident 
occurred just at this t: ry Tt gave RnMT: 
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shchev an excuse to sabotage the summit 
meeting. Having thousands of Soviet spies 
B was certainly not the 


all over e world 

réason ithe 3 actioén. It was only his excuse. 
if Mr. Khrushchev did not intend to con- 

fer with the Western leaders unless the 

United States apologized for the Powers mis- 

sion, why did he go to Paris? 

He was the first to arrive in Paris. He 
asked to call on President deGaulle and 
Prime Minister Macmillan. He deliberately 
refrained from asking to see President Eisen- 
hower. 

For propaganda purposes, he wished in 
@ formal meeting to demand a formal apology 
from the United States. He knew full well-— 
or he should have known—he would receive 
ho apology, but decided it would give him 
an excuse to blast the meeting. If, to his 
surprise, the President should have apolo~ 
gized, then Khrushchev would have made 
no agreement as to West Berlin or disarma- 
ment, but would return to Moscow with the 
prestige of having humillated the United 
States. 

In his mind and heart there is no gratitude 
for the $11 billion loaned them during the 
last war and they have not repaid. There is 
only the hatred born of the knowledge that 
our economic and military strength prevents 
them from dominating the world, i 


Because the work of our Tuisliigencs Bory- 
ice necessarily has not been made public, it 


isSUitidérstandable thal many were Whawite 
of our spying, and it accounts for some of 
the criticisms of our Government. How- 
ever, Vv. surprised at the criticisms 
by_some Members of on ess, if any Sena- 
a CSTE can ane Ee kenny for what 
purpose he was appropriating vast sums of 
money for intelligence, he could have learned 

a“ £C Dave searnes 


by making inguiry of the chairman of the § 
ADpRODTNDH Commis 
few days after Khrushchev announced 


the capture of Powers, when some petty 
partisans criticized the President for per- 
mitting a plane to fly over Soviet territory 
without the knowledge or authority of Con- 


gress, Congres: fe Apscoun. a 
Democrat’ and chairman of the House - 
propriations Committee, told the House that 
Allen Dulles, director of the 

2S eC Agen ad 


g : De.proper appropri- 
alt$a mifite vised of the spy pro~ 


gram. prégfam met with the 
approval of both Democrats and Republi- 


cans on the committee, who at times hi ) 
pre ulles to make TCL : 
to“secure Itérvitia on military THESE ~ 


tions in the Soviet Republic. He said they 
knew of the reconnaisance missions of the 
U-2 planes over Soviet territory and felt the 
information obtained would be effective in 
deterring the Soviets from making a sur. 
prise attack against the United States or 
its allies in Europe. The House gave him 
@ hearty ovation. His statement was 
candid and courageous, but CLARENCE CAN~ 
NON always places the welfare of his country 
above political partisanship, 

Unfortunately, all politicians are not like 
Congressman CaNNoN. Some think only of 
the coming election. ‘'They say we must do 
some spying and the reconnaisance program 
is justified by the secrecy of the Soviets, but 
the timing was bad. : 


It was just our misfortune that 
he should have been caught. That was bad 
timing. 

We have had only limited experience in 
spying, but during World War IL we came to 
realize the extent to which governments 
engaged in spying and we resorted to it our- 
selves. Cag eal accompanying Gen, Bill 
Donovan, Oo was In charge 6 € ce of | 


Lee Te. 
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Strategic Serviges, to ptamp where _reerut 
wife aceinta y a former chief of 
police of Shan; . It was an amazing 


show. 
Dagger’ service, Men volunteered for the 
work, not for the compensation, but for love 
of country, and sometimes for love of adven- 
ture. : 7 

Later when President it advised 
me of our efforts “td “develop mh e atomic 
bomb, he told me that Germany was engaged 
in a similar effort and thr. iy intelli~ 


ence service, we, were employing people to: 
shy upon the Corson peo SRT iistor- 
mitten “as “to “their” ess. They had - 


started first. The race was close, and our 
fear was that if Germany won the race, we 
would lose the war. 

Now it is difficult to recall conditions 
existing at the close of the war. Most of 
‘us thought the peoples of the world would be 
s0 weary of wat that no government would 
take steps calculated to bring about an- 
other world conflict and we could look for- 
ward to a half century of peace. 


Three months after the surrender of Japan 


‘we joined Great Britain and Canada in an- 
nouncing to the world that we would volun- 
tarlly surrender the military advantage of 
our exclusive possession of the “know-how” 
to produce atomic weapons. We agreed to 
ask that the United Nations establish an 
International Commission having the power 
to see that the atomic bombs in existence 
were destroyed; that all nations renounced 
the right to produce bombs and that atomic 
energy should be used solely for peaceful 
purposes under the supervision of the Inter- 
national Commission. 

At the meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
in Moscow, in December 1945, I introduced a 
resolution asking for the appointment of 
such a Commission and providing that the 
use of atomic energy should be subject to 
inspection by the International Commis- 
sion, with safeguards to guarantee there 
would be no viclation by any government. 
The Soviets agreed to this resolution. The 
Commission was appointed but when it met 
a few months later, the Soviet objected to 
the provision for international inspection. 

Belween sem 1945, whe aed 
age resolution ar ihe meeting of 
the Commission in garly 1946, Soviet ambi- 
tions had changed. change probably 
was due to information gained through their 
spies in the United States and Great rein 
Sher womndé Ww nable theri té proguce Btomic 
bombs. They decided international inspec- 
tion would interfere with their policy of 
secrecy, 

Early in 1946 several Soviet spies’ were ar- 
restet dao FrSm that tine oni thts 
country and in Britain, there have béen 
thousands of Soviet spies. We do not forget 
Judith Coplen, who was tried for spying, 
nor Klaus Fuchs, who was sentenced to 
prison for fiyinf atomic secrets to Russia, 
and is now in Fast Germany, after being re- 
leased from prison. Later Harry Gold was 
arrested as a Soviet spy. In June 1950 David 
Greenglass confessed to giving certain mili- 
tary secrets to Russia. Pantacorco secured 
atomic secrets from the British and then 
disappeared behind the Iron Curtain, So did 
Burgess and Maclean. The Soviet spies, 
Julius and Ethel Rose . were sentenced 
to death for spying In the United States. 
Several employees of the Soviet Embassy in 
‘Washington who were found to be spies, were 
forced to leave this country. Another Soviet 
spy, Col. Rudolph Abel, was sentenced to 30 
years for esplonage. Only a few weeks ago 
that sentence was upheld by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, 


All Soviet spying was not done in the long 


ago. just a few weeks ago a Soviet trawler 
was off the coast 6?*Cornectictit spying on 
the experimental tests of a new submarine, 
And on the very day Khrushchev was criti- 


It was referred to as the “Cloak and” 
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cizing the United States about the Powers 
case, two Russian officials were expelled from 


Switzerland for spying on Swiss military 
activities and FScReT Dees Tn” West" Cele 
matiyo 

SOVIET THREATS 

Stalin first, and later Krushchev, have 
continuously threatened to make war upon 
the United States, while erecting an iron 
curtain around the Soviet Republic and her 
satellites. They have made progress in the 
development of new. weapons of war and have 
succeedecl in Keeping secret, detailed knowl- 
edge of those weapons. With their secret 
weapons and bellicose threats, they menace 
the peace of the world. 

In spying, the Soviets have an advantage. 
They do not have to spend much time or 
money spying on the United States. Their 

en. on, gan learn from official 

aps the location of our military installa- 
tions and from the daily press can read even 
the confidential statements made to congres- 
sional committees. 

Because of Soviet secrecy, President Hisen- 
hower at Geneva in 1955, pleaded for what 
was called an “open is’ agreement. He 
offered to gran ermission for Russian 
planes to fly over the United States, taking 
pictures wherever they wished, if the Soviets 
would grant the same privilege to the United 
States. The Soviets refused and have con- 
tinued to refuse. In the Ught of this his- 
tory, what is the duty of our Government 
to its people? Should we sit idly by and 
await a surprise attack that would destroy 
our lives and our freedom? 


We can never forget Dece: 41, 
when the Japanese by a ack de- 
stroyed our fleet at Pearl Harbor and caused 


the death of hundreds of American boys. 
Thereafter we succeeded in breaking the 
Japanese code and by intercepting naval 
messages, were able to destroy most of the 
Japanese fieet. It was retaliation for that 
surprise attack. | ‘ 

Nor can we forget the Foe attack in 
Fett directed by the Soviets, which caused 

e death of thousands of Americans. We 
know that if the Soviets ever carry out their 
threats to make war on us, they will do it 
by surprise. 

There was a time when by ordinary espf- 
onage, a government could learn of the mo- 
bilization of an army in the territory of a 
government threatening war. But in this 
day of atomic weapons, missiles and rockets, 
the situation is different. A missile fired 
from Soviet territory, in less than 30 min- 
utes, can hit a target in the United States 
and utterly destroy that target and the in- 
habitants of the area. The only thing that 
deters the Soviets is the fear of immediate 
and massive retaliation. 

To retaliate successfully, we not only must 
have bases in Europe, but we must know the 
location of Soviet military installations. We 
cannot wait until a missile has devastated 
@ great area and then make a reconnais- 
sance to locate military installations. That 
would be too late. sé is, our in- 
telligence serylce for 4 years as been send. 
ig unarmed planes over ‘Soviet territory, 
rate for the purpose of securing informa- 

on. 

Regardless of the information we secure, 
the Soviets are in no danger of attack from 
us. But Khrushchev now howls with rage 
because he learns that in his Iron Curtain 
there Is some glass, and 65,000 feet in the air 
a pilot has taken pictures which he believes 
has lessened the secrecy with which he has 
surrounded the Soviet Republic. 

eS Oey Be Qo 'y for sendin, 
to inited States etnies Soret apes: 
But in Paris he demandé at the Prégident 
apologize and promise to punish those re- 
sponsible for the Powers mission. That 
would include the Republican President and 
the Democratic congressional leaders, who 
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provided the money, knowing how it was to 
be used. 

President Elsenhower refused even to dis- 
cuss the demand. Iam proud of the manner 
in which he represented our country, ‘with 
dignity and courage under trying circum- 
stances. He was subjected to intolerable in~ 
sults by the bragging bully from Moscow. 
A man of less stature might have lost his 
temper and walked out of the~conference 
room. The President preferred to suffer the 
insults rather than give excuse for the charge 
that he had broken up the conference, Time 
and again he agreed to return to the confer- 
ence to discuss with Khrushchev the subjects 
that had been agreed upon prior to the 
meeting. He thus prevented Khrushchev 
from shifting to the United States the re- 
sponsibility for failure of the meeting. 

He left unnoticed and unanswered Khru- 
schchev’s contemptible insult that he would 
be willing to confer only when there was & 
new President. Every loyal American resents 
that insult. It was an inexcusable effort to 
interfere in our election. It was stupid of 
Khrushchev to think the American people 
will elect as President any man approved by 
him. His crude insults in Paris Wednesday 
only serve to unite our people. He will 
learn as did the Kaiser and Hitler, that while 
we divide politically on domestic affairs, we 
are truly united in foreign affairs. 

Heartening indeed was the news report this 
morning that several influential Democratic 
leaders wired President Eisenhower assur- 
ance of their support. 

While that was comforting, I hope the 
President and the Democratic congressional 
leaders, in a practical way, can prove our 
unity by diverting to our defense programs 
some of the billions of dollars now earmarked 
or recommended for controversial social pro- 
grams. In this crisis we can postpone even 
meritorious social reforms but we should not 
postpone even for a day, any expenditure 
that will contribute to the defense of our 
lives and liberties. 


The Times of Havana—A Brave News- 
paper Crics Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, freedom 
of the press is essential in a democracy, 
as is the freedom to elect those we wish 
to govern us and the freedom to worship 
and speak as we please. 

Today in Cuba the essential freedoms 
of a democracy are being stifled. We who 
are friends of the people of Cuba regret 
these confiscaticns of democracy, be- 
cause they leave only fear, confusion, 
and oppression. 

There is today in Havana a brave 
newspaper publisher who twice weekly 
prints his English-language tabloid, the 
Times of Havana. Publisher Clarence 
“Pappy” Moore.is a friend of mine. His 
courage in printing the truth gives hope 
to those Cubans who see too well what 
can happen when democracy gets side~ 
tracked. | 

An article describing Pappy Moore’s 
work appeared in the Wednesday, May 
18, 1960, issue of the Washington Daily 
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Aiea Si¥aNowl is the Time To Ask 
ongtai ces © Searehing Qu Questions : 


EXTENSION, oF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES: 0. PORTER 


!. or-ohkecon 
IN THE HOUSE QF REPRESENTATIVES 
- ‘Phursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, my able 
frignd, Lucian. ©,. Marquis, political 
science provessor at the niverat of 
Gregan, asserts that now is the t. or 

* erteretenh. and that now is the Bme for. 
Congress to’ ask searching questions 
about administration policy. A number 
of us have just addressed such questions 
to the President. We await his replies. 
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Under a previous unanimous consent, 
I am including the entire text of the 
letter written to me by Professor Mar- 
quis on May 13, 1960: 

EvucENE., Orec., May 13, 1960. 
Representative CHARLES ©, PORTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PORTER: I am writing 
to you out of deep concern because of the 
U-2_pl. dncident and because of the ad- 

nis on’s anouncement of the proposed 
‘resumption of underground nuclear testing. 

As a teacher of political science I realize 
that intelligence activities are one of the 
hard facts of life. At the same time I won- 
der whether we can afford the luxury of this 
type of intelligeri®é.” Géneral Powers-of SAC 
tells ‘us ttrat tMé Russians have the capacity 
to strike at American targets and to destroy 
them. What assurance do we have that the 
Russians do not misread the incursion of a 
single plane? Are the gains of sy an in- 
telligence missidifworth the risk of nuclear 
warp ere 

When some years ago a Soviet spy was ap- 
prehended in Brooklyn, the Russian Govern- 
ment could and did completely dissoctate 
itself from his activities. Aerial intelligence, 
on the other hand, directly"and immediate- 
ly implicates the sponsoring government. 

Equattyttsttitbing is the quéstion of re- 
sponsibility. While the administration in 
Washington acknowledges its general policy 
decisions on this kind of filght, it was not 
aware of the particular timing. The disturb- 
-ing implication is that imriédiate decisions 
which could be of the most far-reaching 
consequences, viz the unleashing of nuclear 
War, are made at some lower echelon. Quite 
apart from this irresponsible delegation of 
power what might be the tactical conse- 
quences? Were our SAC bases alerted to the 
possibility of a Soviet reprisal to the U-2 in- 
cursion? Would President Eisenhower have 
been available to make an urgent decision? 
On the basis of the evidence (including the 
unpreparedness of the administration to give 
any decent explanation of the incident) we 
were in no way prepared. This in the face of 
‘the administration’s argument that through 
these flights we wish to avoid another Pearl 
Harbor. ’ 

As to the ramifications of this incident— 
the impact on world opinion prior to the 
summit, the ace it places into the hands of 
Soviet negotiators, the distrust is engenders 
among allies who have not been, consulted 
(witness Norway's pees to our State a 


partment)—-are these to be subordinated to 


the possible gains to intelligenc@?* 7" 

The administration's justification of its 
policy is couched in the most fanciful 
doubletalk. It is saying to the Russians in 
effect-——If you weren’t such bad boys, ring- 
ing down your Iron Curtain, we wouldn't 
have to fly over your territory. What would 
be the administration’s reaction after a 
Soviet. plane had heen shot down over Kansas 
and the Russians wer ey 
were compelled to such illegal flights because 
we barred their diplomats from large parts 
of the United States? 

And finally, in a kind of postscript to this 
sad affair, the administration announces the 
resumption of underground nuclear testing 
at a moment when some slight but hopeful 
Progress had been made at Geneva—the 
Russians having agreed to holding joint 
technical tests. What justification can be 
given for this decision? May this not appear 
to the rest of the world as a desperately 
spiteful act? 

It has been argued that this is no time 
for criticism. But if we do not criticize 
now, if the C9 88 goes not now ask 
searching. questions about” a fiistration 
policy then when else is the time? Are we 
blindly to accept administration decision to 
continue such flights? Are we entitled to 
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know who rnakes Immediate policy deci- 
sions which can have such. far-reaching 
consequences for us and for the world? 
What justifications are there for the resump- 


Won of nuclear testing? These are not 


carping questions. Unless they are asked 
now it may be too late. I should like re- 
spectfully to urge you to further bring these 
sentiments, which are not merely confined to 
myself, to your colleagues in Congress and 
to continue to exercise to your fullest power 
your constitutional prerogative of checking 
the executive branch, 
Truly yours, 
Lucian C, Marquis, 
‘commana rane 


Iowa Citizen Praises Birmingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there appeared in one of Birming- 
ham’s two daily newspapers a letter to 
the editor which was, in effect, a thank 
you note to the citizens of our fine com- 
munity and a refutation of a widely pub- 
licized false impression of the city ema- 
nating from a New York newspaper. 
This letter was from a citizen of Water- 
loo, Iowa, Mr. Edward J. Jacobson, who 
in a time of crisis and in a strange city, 
found in Birmingham and her people 
what he calls a needed “warmth and 
comfort.” 


In addition to his eloquent expres- 


sion of commendation and appreciation 
of the people of Birmingham, Mr. Jacob- 
son, in his letter, praises the facilities 
and personnel of an institution in which 
we in Birmingham and Alabama take 
great pride, the University Hospital & 
Hillman Clinie of the University of Ala~ 
bama Medical Center. 

I am pleased to insert a copy of Mr. 
Jacobson’s letter in the ConcrEessionaL 
ReEcorD, under leave heretofore granted, 
and earnestly commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: ; 

VOICE oF THE PEOPLE—IowA Man TELLS 
Srory. or BirMINGHAM’s HELP 

T read the article in the Birmingham 
News which appeared in the New York 
Times. If that reporter had come to Bir- 
mingham under the circumstances Mrs. 
Jacobson and I did, I am sure his version of 
Birmingham and the very good people there 
would be entirely different. 

On Saturday, April 9, my wife, our daugh- 
ter Jean and I were having our lunch when 
we were interrupted by a phone call. It was 
@® long distance call from University Hos- 
pital-in your city to inform us that our 
older daughter Joan was there and had 
been involved in an auto accident. She was 
thrown out of an overturning car and seri- 
ously injured. She was en route to Florida 
with friends for Easter vacation from Rock- 
ford College at Rockford, Ill. 

Several of your kind citizens who were 
passers-by made it possible for her to be 
assisted and brought to the hospital. The 
doctor requested we come, and plane con- 
nections being poor, we started driving. I 
stayed behind the wheel for 20 hours while 
my wife studied road maps and signs, 
Th: cups of coffee and one piece of ple 
ur limit on food, only to reach Bir- 
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mingham, & place we had never been or 
even had any idea of what it was like. 

We arrived on Sunday, April 10, at 12:30, 
at the edge of Birmingham, asking our way 
around. Everyone went out of their way to 
help us‘ find the hospital. We arrived there 
at 1 p.m. to see our daughter. We had not 
been there long when we could see she had 
the care and love of the best doctors and 
nurses available, 

‘We were strangers in this big city but 
yet we felt like this was a sort of home. We 
Knew our daughter would be well again. 
Later, we rented an apartment and our 

Aandlady was just like a mother to us. The 

“minister called on our daughter, and we 
attended the church of our faith on Easter 
Sunday. It was wonderful to be in church 
a thousand miles from home and feel the 
warmth and comfort that we so needed at 
that time. 

When our daughter was out of danger, we 
went shopping, only to be treated royally 
again by the good people of Birmingham. 
We will never forget the fine meals we were 
so graciously served in the various eating 
establishments. The service stations and 
garages, too, afforded us the same courte- 
ous service. 

Then the good word came that we could 
start home, taking our daughter with us. 
This meant.a great deal to us knowing that 
in & or 6 weeks she will be able to walk 
again. As we stood on the 10th floor of the 
hospital the night before we left, we were 
somewhat saddened looking out at the 
beautiful Nghts of the city. It is a second 
home to us and there will always be a 
warm place in our hearts for the good peo- 
ple who made our life so wonderful while 
in that big and beautiful city. 

Can this be Birmingham? It sure can, 

Epwarp J. Jacosson, 


Watt , LOWA. 


Being Intelligent About Intelligence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, a good 
many words have been spoken in recent 
days about this Nation’s intelligence op~ 
erations and. their’ é and éfféec- 
tiveness, .. When polity aeons ify be 
mate’on the basis of secret intelligence 
material, there is a conflict which can 
be settled only by full and frank discus- 
sion of these policy matters by the re- 
sponsible political authorities without 
disclosure of agencies, sources, or 
methods. When political authorities 
allow the impression to gain currency 
that they are not in full command of 
their decisions, or that their information 
may have been faulty, they encourage 
speculation and comment which is not in 
the national interest. 

In that connection, I would like to sub- 
mit for the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Hartford courant and 
which contains an authoritative yod 
standing o ‘the intelligence cycle. 
editorial states that one reason why in~ 
telligence activities of this Nation often 
appear to be both inept and amateurish 
is that there has seldom been an ade-~ 
quate appreciation of the importance of 
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intelligence on the part of responsible 
persons in the Government, : 

Tt seems to me that the recent events, 
when coupled with incidents that have 
occurred over more than a decade now, 
indicate a need for a continuing review 


ang... "the national intel- 
ligence. inery. The article which is 
cited in the editorial, and which I have 


not included at this point, believes that 
is far Jarge and the responsi- 


bilities assigned its Director are ‘too 


srest tC pera réct: firey. “These 
are technical matters which deserve con- 
gressional piudy and decision. e en- 
tife field, it is apparefit; deserves con- 


ea gowEneIettent wer Beoanized 
committee organized 
along the lines of the Jgint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. ane vege he 


he sditorial follows: 
Betne INTELL: UT INTELLIGENCE 


.. Elsewhere’ ot this page today appear some 
penetrating comments on the organization 


eps RO TINpOrRAE oN Bu wnole ap: 
haps 1 ; ti whole ap- 
proach to the subject of military intelli- 
gence. The article, ‘which appeared in the 


London, Pees armed aie ee was. written by 
Donald Mchachian, Himself’ a British intelli- 
gence omer turing World War IT. 

Although Mr. McLachlan’s article is rea~ 
sonably comprehensive, it fails to mention 
the principal reason why our intelligence 
activities are often both itept rid ama- 
tetiiish. That feason is that’ theré is not 
now nor has there ever been an adequate 
appreciation of the importance of intelli- 
gence on the part of responsible persons in 
the government, whether in the armed 
forces or in high elective positions. During 
the entire period between World War I and 
World War II, aside from such routine tasks 

é pertofmed by the attachés, military 
intelligence received little attention from 
anyone. And the intelligence commanders 
of the various corps area commands, the 
G-2 assistant chiefs of staff, were principally 
public relations officers and nothing more. 
Even today, in the Department of the Army, 
all of the top General Staff officers but one 
have the title of Deputy Chief of Staff and 
the rank of lieutenant general. The one 
officer who does not have this rank is the 
director of intelligence, who is only an As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, with the grade of 
major general. 

Perhaps Washington's failure really to 
understand and appreciate the importance 
of military intelligence is a reflection of the 

‘attitude of the «A ple who, gen- 
erally, look with disfgyor upon espionage 
of any, kind “But in this Word HE WHlen 
we live our national existence demands that 
we make every effort to learn all we can of 
what our potential enemies are up to. 
Whether we like it or not, we must have 
well-trained and efficient intelligence agen~- 
cies, and the sooner we realize that fact the 
better it will be for all of us. 

It might be pertinent here also to suggest 
that all intelligence activities must of neces- 
sity be conducted with the utmost secrecy, 
and. that all governmental agencies con- 
cerned give consideration to what. they are 
to say or not to say should anything resem~ 


bling gheU52 ingident arise again. Here, 
too, we can take, reo 3 th : 
After the U-2 incident had been discussed 


by Prime Minister Macmillan and Selwyn 
Idoyd,.. the Foreign Secretary, the British 
Foreign Office spokesman was asked for 
comment. geil "It would appear to be 
an intelligence operation and it is not the 
habit of the British Government to comment 
‘on operations of that nature either of its 
own or of its friends.” 
That should be our polity, too, 
ce ema et. 
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“Chances for Milk Sanitation Legislation 
Have Become Brighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Dairy Record, one of the 
Nation’s leading publications in the 
dairy field, has commented editorially 
on the ever-increasing support for my 
national milk sanitation legislation. 
Under leave to extend by remarks, I 
would like to include this editorial from 
the May 4, 1960, issue of this magazine 
in the Recorp: 

BEHIND THE NEWS 

While the possibility of passage of the Na- 
tional Milk Sanitation bill did not change 
materially as a result of the House hearings 
last week, its chances are brighter today 
than they have ever been. The nominating 
convention of the two parties will call for 
an early adjournment of Congress which 
makes. it appear doubtful at this time that 
the bill can be passed at this session. How- 


ever, there is the remote possibility that it’ 


could be ‘brought up for action on the floor 
of both Houses before adjournment. 

Last fall it appeared almost hopeless that 
the measure would receive much attention at 
this short session, but it is evident that pro- 
ponents of the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Lester JOHNSON, of Wisconsin have 
been extremely busy in gaining supports for 
the legislation. 

A major victory was won by backers of 
the bill when Arthur 8S. Flemming, Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in a letter to Representative OREN 
Harris, chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, reported favorably 
on the bill and Assistant Surgeon General, 
David E, Price of the HEW, at a commerce 
subcommittee meeting of the House endorsed 
the measure. 

Secretary Flemming stated that the objec- 
tions of the Department to previous sanita-~ 
tion bills had been eliminated in the Johnson 
measure and he pointed out that HEW has 
consistently held that health regulations 
should not be used as domestic trade barriers 
to the interstate shipment of milk and milk 
products of high sanitary quality. 

He stated further that despite the vast 
imprévement that has been made in the 
sanitary quality of milk accruing from State 
and local milk sanitation programs, there 
still remain many areas where the sanitary 
quality of milk and milk sanitation practices 
do not meet presently accepted standards. 
For this reason, he declared that the bill 
would result in added health protection for 
a substantial segment of the Nation's pop- 
ulation. 

Appearing at last week’s hearing, speaking 
in favor of the bill, were representatives of 
consumers groups, State health boards, agri- 
cultural groups, Congressmen, Governors, 
and State agriculture departments from the 
Midwest, the East and the Southwest. 

All presented strong arguments why the 
pill should be passed and one of the 


strongest offered was that in actuality the . 


measure is for the protection of the con- 
sumer. It was pointed out that in many 
areas when there is a period of shortage, 
milk is purchased from outside sources and 
it is in many cases of dubious quailty. 

_ Appearing in opposition to the. Johnson 
pill were for the most part representatives of 


producer groups, principally from the East, 
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South, and Southwest. Philip Alampi, New 
Jersey Secretary of Agriculture, stated in his 
brief that the milk markets in the Northeast 
have very adequate. milk sanitation regula~ 
tions and that health standards can best be 
determined at the local or area level. He 
declared that enactment of the bill would 
tend to lower the quality of milk shipped 
into receiving States and that lowering of 
quality standards would be detrimental to 
the promotion and expansion of market out- 
lets for milk. He also argued that the pur- 
pose of the bill is to permit the shipment 
of milk for fluid use from States of surplus 
production into distant markets but that 
goal would not be accomplished because the 
price differential between surplus States 
such as Wisconsin and Minnesota and 
northeastern importing States is not sufil- 
cient to induce the movement of a perma- 
nent supply of milk from the surplus pro- 
ducing areas. . 

Also appearing in opposition to the 
measure was Paul R. Jackson, executive 
officer, Milk Inspection Aseoclation of the 
Oranges and Maplewood, N.J., who repre- 
sented the New Jersey Health Officer Asso- 
ciation. He argued that the bill will give 
authority to the Surgeon General to promul-~ 
gate and amend the Federal Milk Sanitation 
Code and that this would be an unwarranted 
delegation of authority. He also declared 
that the bill would abrogate the home rule 
of local agencies. 


Libraries, Education, and Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an address which I delivered at the 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on May 17, 1960: 

LIBRARIES, EDUCATION, AND SOCIETY 
(Remarks made by Representative JoHN E. 

Focarty at Drexel Institute of Technology 

on May 17, 1960, on occasion of his re- 

ceiving the Distinguished Achievement 

Award from the Graduate School of Li- 

brary Science and the Library Alumni 

Association) 

Today I saw for the first time the impres- 


‘sive new quarters of the library school here 


at Drexel.t I am sure they bring to you @ 
deep sense of pride and gratification—much 
as your Distinguished Achievement Award, 
and this opportunity to meet with you have 
given me. Itisa fine thing to feel that one’s 
efforts have played some part in strengthen- 
ing the American heritage. 

A library school—or legislation to aid li- 
praries—can do just that: It can enrich 
society and strengthen the Nation. It does 
this mainly through the enduring contribu- 


-tion of libraries to education, 


America’s strength was once felt to lie 
predominantly in her agricultural and geo- 
praphic advantages. Since the turn of the 
century, industry and natural resources have 
been paramount. Both, of course, remain 
essential to our country’s strength and her 


1The Graduate School of Library Science 
(third oldest in the United States and among 
the first five in enrollment) and the Drexel 
Library are housed together in the Library 
Center, opened in the fall of 1959, and the 
latest addition to the physical plant in the 
current expansion program, 
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Under @ previous unanimous consent, 
I am including the entire text of the 
letter written to me by Professor Mar- 
quis on May 13, 1960: 

EUGENE., Orrc., May 13, 1960. 
Representative CHaries O. PorTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Porter: I am writing 
to you out of deep concern because of the 
U-2 plane incident and because of the ad- 
ministration’s anoiincement of the. proposed 
resumption of underground nuclear testing, 

As a teacher of political science I realize 
that Intelligence activities are one of the 
hard facts of life. At the same time I won- 
der whether we €ap, afford the luxury of this 
type of intelligence. "Cfetitral Powers of SAC 


telic-us-that the Russians have the capacity 


to strike at American targets and to destroy 
them. What assurance do we have that the 
Russians do not misread the incursion of a 
single plane? Are the gains of such an. in- 
telligence mission" Worth the" Hek of nuclear 
war? 7 : Lae ie 

‘When some years ago a Soviet spy was ap-= 
prehended in Brooklyn, the Russian Govern- 
ment could and did completely dissociate 
itself from his activities. Aerial intelligence, 
on the other hand, directly and immediate- 


“ly implicates the sponsoring government 


Equally disturbing ts the question ‘of te- 
sponsibility. While the administration in 
Washington acknowledges its general policy 
decisions on this kind of flight, it was not 
aware of the particular timing, The disturb- 
ing implcation 1a “that tmimediate decisions 
which could be of the most far-reaching 
consequences, vig the unleashing of nuclear 
War, are Made at some lower echelon. Quite 
apart from this irresponsible delegation of 
power what might be the tactical conse- 
quences? Were our SAC bases alerted to the 
possibility of a Soviet reprical to the U-2 in- 


cursion? Would President Eisenhower have. 


been available to make an urgent decision? 
On the basis of the evidence (including the 
unpreparedness of the administration to give 
any decent explanation of the incident) we 
were in no way prepared. This in the face of 
the administration’s argument that through 
these flights we wish to avoid another Pearl 
Harbor. 

As to the ramifications of this incident— 


the impact on world opinion prior to the. 


summit, the ace it places into the hands of 
Soviet negotiators, the distrust is engenders 
among allies who have not been consulted 
(witness NOFWAY's Protest to ear-State’ De~ 
partment)}—-are these to be subordinated to 
the possible gains to intelligertte? <<» + - 
“Ytée“admlinistration’s justification of its 
policy is couched in the most fanciful 
doubletalk. It is saying to the Russians in 
effect—If you weren’t such bad boys, ring- 
ing down your Iron Curtain, we wouldn't 
have to fly over your territory. What would 
be the administration’s reaction after 9 
Soviet plane had been shot down over Kansas 


andthe Russians were to reply: that’ they 


were compelled to such illegal flights because 
we barred their diplomats from large parts 
of the United States? 

And finally, in a kind of Postscript to this 
sad affair, the administration announces the 
resumption of underground nuclear testing 
at a moment when some slight but hobeful 
Progress had been made at Geneva—the 
Russians having agreéd to holding joint 
technical tests. What Justification can be 
given for this decision? May this not appear 
to the rest of the world as a desperately 
spiteful act? 

It has been argued that this ig no time 
for criticism. But if we do not criticize 
now, if the Congress..does ‘not... now.. ask 
searching questions about administration 
policy then when else is the time? Are we 
blindly to accept administration decision to 
continue such flights? Are we entitled to 


know who makes ‘mmediate policy deci- 
sions which. can have such far-reaching 
consequences for us and for the world? 
What justifications are there for the resump- 
tion of nuclear testing? ‘These are not 
carping questions. Unless they are asked 
now it may be too late. I should like re- 
spectfully to urge you to further bring these 
sentiments, which are not merely confined to 
myself, to your colleagues in Congress and 
to continue to exercise to your fullest power 
your constitutional prerogative of checking 
the executive branch, 
Truly yours, a 
Lycran C. Marquis, 
"Meeps Baas ad 


Towa Citizen Praises Birmingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there appeared in one of Birming- 
ham’s two daily newspapers a letter to 
the editor which was, in effect, a thank 
you note to the citizens of our Ane com- 
munity and a refutation of a widely pub- 
licized false impression of the city ema 
nating from a New York newspaper. 
This letter was from a citizen of Water- 
loo, Iowa, Mr. Edward J. Jacobson, who 
in a time of crisis and in a strange city, 
found in Birmingham and her people 
what he calls a needed “warmth and 
comfort.” 

In addition to his eloquent expres- 
sion of commendation and appreciation 
of the people of Birmingham, Mr. Jacoh- 
son, in his letter, praises the facilities 
and personnel of an institution in which 
we in Birmingham and Alabama take 
great pride, the University Hospital & 
Hillman Clinic of the University of Ala- 
bama Medical Center, 

Iam pleased to incert a copy of Mr. 
Jacohson’s letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, under leave heretofore granted, 
and earnestly commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Votce oF THe PEOPLE—TIowa Man TELLS 
Story or BIrMINGcHAM’s HELP 

I read the article in the Birmingham 
News which appeared in the New York 
Times. If that reporter had come to Bir- 
mingham under the circumstances Mrs. 
Jacobson and I did, I am sure his version of 
Birmingham and the very good people there 
would be entirely different. 

On Saturday, April 9, my wife, our daugh- 
ter Jean and I were having our lunch when 
we were interrupted by a phone call. It was 
@ long distance call from University Hos- 
Pital in your city to inform us that our 
older daughter Joan was there and had 
been involved in an auto accident. She was 
thrown out of an overturning car and seri- 
ously injured. She was en route to Florida 
with friends for Easter vacation from Rock- 
ford College at Rockford, Il. 

Several of your kind citizens who were 
passers-by mace it possible for her to be 
assisted and brought to the hospital. The 
doctor requested we come, and plane con- 
nections being poor, we started driving. I 
stayed behind the wheel for 20 hours while 
my wife studied road maps and signs. 
Three cups of coffee and one piece of pie 
was our Umit on food, only to reach Bir- 


( 
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ingham, a place we had never been or 
even had any idea of what it was like. 

We arrived on Sunday, April 10, at 12:30, 
at the edge of Birmingham, asking our way 
around. Everyone went out of their way to 
help us find the hospital. We arrived there 
at 1 p.m. to see our daughter. We had not 
been there long when we could see she had 
the care and love of the best doctors and 
nurses available, 

Woe were strangers in this big city but 
yet we felt like this was a sort of home. We 
knew our daughter would be well again, 
Later, we rented an apartment and our 

“landlady was just like a mother to us. The 
minister called on our daughter, and we 
attended the church of our faith on Easter 
Sunday. It was wonderful to be in church 
& thousand miles from home and feel the 
warmth and comfort that we so needed at 
that time. 

When our daughter was out of danger, we 
went shopping, only to be treated royally 
again by the good people of Birmingham. 
We will never forget the fine meals we were 
so graciously served in the various eating 
establishments. The service stations and 
garages, too, afforded us the same courte- 
ous service. 

Then the good word came that we could 
start home, taking our daughter with us. 
This meant a great deal to us knowing that 
in 5 or 6 weeks she will be able to walk 
again. As we stood on the 10th floor of the 
hospital the night before we left, we were 
somewhat saddened looking out at the 
beautiful lights of the city. It is a second 
home to us and there will always be a 
warm place In our hearts for the good peo= 
ple who made our Hfe so wonderful while 
in that big and beautiful city. 

Can this be Birmingham? It sure can. 

. Epwarp J. Jacospson. 

‘WATERLOO, Iowa, 


get 


Being Intelligent About Intelligence \ 
Soir is <2 ch SS ce ER TEN (nd AE ecto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2,1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr, Speaker, a good 
many words have been spoken in recent 
days about this Nation’s intelligence op- 
erations “ahd ‘their ‘efficiency and effec- 
tWVeHess, When péli¢y decisions may be 

“madeé'on the basis of secret intelligence 
material, there is a conflict which can 
be settled only by full and frank discus~ 
sion of these policy matters by the re- 
sponsible political authorities without 
disclosure of agencies, sources, or 
methods. When political authorities 
allow the impression to gain currency 
that they are not in full command of 
their decisions, or that their information 
may have been faulty, they encourage 
speculation and comment which is not in 
the national interest, 

In that connection, I would like to suh- 
mit for the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Hartford Courant and 
which contains an “AWfHOritative under- 
standing of the intelligence cycle. The 
editoriat ‘states that one reason why in- 
telligence activities of this Nation often 
appear to be both inept and amateurish 
is that there has seldom been an ade- 
quate appreciation of the importance of 


en is be we 0 
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intelligence on the part of responsible 
persons in the Government. 

Tt seems to me that the recent events, 
when coupled with incidents that have 


f) ~@bbed-itt torial, and which I have 
*% not included at this point, believes that 

} d, the xesponsir 
ab too 
“permit € nirol. ese 
nical rittters which deserve con- 


ressi 1 : 
fire Held, it 1s Bpparent, deserves con- 


F on Atomic Energy. 

“pre éditori aes 

BENG WHEL LIceENT Apour INTELLIGENCE 

Elsewhere on this page today appear some 
penetrating comments on the organization 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, and per- 
haps midreimpdrtant, on” our whole ap- 
proach to the subject of military intelli- 
gence. The article, which appeared in the 
London Ddliy Telegrap -written “by 
Denatd Metiachtan; hithséif a British intelli- 
stnde éficer Guring World War IT. 

Although Mr. McLachlan’s article is rea-~ 
sonably comprehensive, it fails to mention 


the principal reason why iapdinisaliRe RS? 
activi 9.,are, often beth, inept and ama- 

‘urish. at reason is that there is not 
‘wow tt0t has there ever been an adequate 
appreciation of the importance of intelli- 
gence on the part of responsible persons in 
the government, whether in the armed 
forces or in high elective positions. During 
the entire period between World War I and 
World, War.II, aside from such routine tasks 
as were performed by the attachés, military 
intelligence received little attention from 
anyone. And the intelligence commanders 
of the various corps area commands, the 
G2 assistant chiefs of staff, were principally 
public relations officers and nothing more. 
Fven today, in the Department of the Army, 
all of the top General Staff officers but one 
have the title of Deputy Chief of Staff and 
the rank of lieutenant general. The one 
officer who does not have this rank is the 
director of intelligence, who is only an As~ 
sistant Chief of Staff, with the grade of 
major general. 

_ Perhaps Washington's failure really to 
understand and appreciate the importance 
of military intelligence 1s a reflection of the 
attitude of the Aepeekeae=peeple who, gen- 
erally, look wjphe«iafayor upon espionage 
feng kind. But in this world in’ whic 
we live our national existence demands that 
we make every effort to learn all we can of 
what our potential enemies are up _ to. 
Whether we like it or not, we must have 
well-trained and efficient intelligence agen- 
cies, and the sooner we realize that fact the 
hetter it will be for all of us. 

It might be pertinent here also to suggest 
that all intelligence activities must of neces- 
sity be conducted with the utmost secrecy, 
and that all governmental agencies con-~ 
cerned give consideration to what they are 
to say or not to say should anything resem~ 
bling the.U-2- again. Here, 
too, we can take_a lesson, from. the British. 
After the U-2 iktident had been discussed 
py Prime Minister reine and Selwyn 
Ligyd, the Foreign Sééfétary, the British 

“WOreign Office spokesman was asked for 
comment. _He : “It would appear to be 
an intelligence operation and it is not the 
habit of the British Government to comment 
on operations of that nature elther of its 
own or of its friends.” 

That should be our policy, too. 


a 
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hances for Milk Sanitation Legislation 
Have Become Brighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Dairy Record, one of the 
Nation’s leading publications in the 
dairy field, has commented editorially 
on the ever-increasing support for my 
national milk sanitation legislation. 
Under leave to extend by remarks, I 
would like to include this editorial from 
the May 4,.1960, issue of this magazine 
in the REcorp: 

BEHIND THY News 


‘While the possibility of passage of the Na- 
tional Milk Sanitation bill did not change 
materially as a result of the House hearings 
last week, its chances are brighter today 
than they have ever been. The nominating 
convention of the two parties will cali for 
an early adjournment of Congress which 
makes it appear doubtful at this time that 
the bill can be passed at this session. How- 
ever, there is the remote possibility that it 
could be brought up for action on the floor 
of both Houses before adjournment. 

Last fall it appeared almost hopeless that 
the measure would receive much attention at 
this short session, but it is evident that pro- 
ponents of the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Lester JOHNSON, of Wisconsin have 
been extremely busy in gaining supports for 
the legislation. : 

A major victory was won by backers of 
the bill when Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in a letter to Representative OREN 
Harris, chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, reported favorably 
on the bill and Assistant Surgeon General, 
David E. Price of the HEW, at a commerce 
subcommittee meeting of the House endorsed 
the measure. 

Secretary Flemming stated that the objec- 
tions of the Department to previous sanita- 
tion bills had been eliminated in the Johnson 
measure and he pointed out that HEW has 
consistently held that health regulations 
should not be used as domestic. trade barriers 
to the interstate shipment of milk and milk 
products of high sanitary quality. 

He stated further that despite the vast 
improvement that has been made in the 
sanitary quality of milk accruing from State 

“end iecal milk sanitation programs, there 

still remain many areas where the sanitary 
quality of milk and milk sanitation practices 
do not meet presently accepted standards. 
For this reason, he declared that the bill 
would result in added health protection for 
a substantial segment of the Nation’s pop- 
ulation. 
_ Appearing at last week’s hearing, speaking 
in favor of the bill, were representatives of 
consumers groups, State health boards, agri- 
cultural groups, Congressmen, Governors, 
and State agriculture departments from the 
Midwest, the East and the Southwest. 

All presented strong arguments why the 
pill should be passed and one of the 
strongest offered was that in actuality the 
measure is for the protection of the con-< 
sumer. It was pointed out that in many 
areas when there is a period of shortage, 
milk is purchased from outside sources and 
it is in many cases of dubious quailty. 

Appearing in opposition to the Johnson 
pill were for the most part representatives of 
producer groups, principally from the East, 
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South, and Southwest. Philip Alampi, New 
Jersey Secretary of Agriculture, stated in his 
brief that the milk markets in the Northeast 
have very adequate milk sanitation regula- 
tions and that health standards can best be 
determined at the local or area level. He 
declared that enactment of the bill would 
tend to lower the quality of milk shipped 
into receiving States and that lowering of 
quality standards would be detrimental to 
the promotion and expansion of market out- 
lets for milk, He also argued that the pur- 
pose of the bill is to permit the shipment 
of milk for fluid use from States of surplus 
production into distant markets but that 
goal would not be accomplished because the 
price differential between surplus States 
such as Wisconsin and Minnesota and 
northeastern importing States is not suffi- 
cient to induce the movement of a perma~ 
nent supply of milk from the surplus pro- 
ducing areas. 

Also appearing in opposition to the 
measure was Paul R. Jackson, executive 
officer, Milk Inspection Association of the 
Oranges and Maplewood, N.J., who repre- 
sented the New Jersey Health Officer Asso- 
ciation. He argued that the bill will give 
authority to the Surgeon General to promul- 
gate and amend the Federal Milk Sanitation 
Code and that this would be an unwarranted 
delegation of authority. He also declared 
that the bill would abrogate the home rule 
of local agencies. 


Libraries, Education, and Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an address which I delivered at the 
Drexel. Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on May 17, 1960: 

LIBRARIES, EDUCATION, AND SOCIETY 
(Remarks made by Representative JoHN E, 

Focarty at Drexel Institute of Technology 

on May 17, 1960, on occasion of his re- 

ceiving the Distinguished Achievement 

Award from the Graduate School of Li- 


brary Science and the Library Alumni © 


Association) 


Today I saw for the first time the impres- 
sive new quarters of the library school here 
at Drexel I am sure they bring to you & 
deep sense of pride and gratification—much 
as your Distinguished Achievement Award, 
and this opportunity to meet with you have 
given me. It isa fine thing to feel that one’s 
efforts have played some part in strengthen- 
ing the American heritage. 

A library school—or legislation to ald l= 
braries—can do just that: It can enrich 
society and strengthen the Nation. It does 
this mainly through the enduring contribu- 
tion of libraries to education. 

America’s strength was once felt to. lle 
predominantly in her agricultural and geo- 
graphic advantages. Since the turn of the 
century, industry and natural resources have 
been paramount. Both, of course, remain 
essential to our country’s strength and her 


————$—— ee 


2The Graduate School of Library Science 
(third oldest in the United States and among 
the first five in enrollment) and the Drexel 
Library are housed together in the Library 
Center, opened in the fall of 1959, and the 
latest addition to the physical plant in the 
current expansion program. 
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Unfortunately, the study was started: 
wien progress was interrupted and post- 
poned. 

Today, I was pleased to receive from 


Marvin Fast, Executive Director of the | 


Great Lakes Commission, a resolution 
urging that the study of water level prob- 
lems of the lakes be resumed, and that 
adequate appropriations be provided for 
carrying out the study. 

Representing the thinking of this fine 
organization on a major problem of in- 
terest to the Great Lakes region and the 
country—the resolution, I believe, de- 
serves the consideration of Congress. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the reso- 
lution printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Great LakES Water Levet Stupy—REsoLu- 

TION OF THE GREAT LAKES COMMISSION 

May 11, 1960 


Whereas the water levels of the Great 
Lakes fluctuate in irregular long-range 
cycles in a range of approximately 5 feet; 
and 

Whereas extreme high levels result in in- 
undation of shore lands and beach ero- 
sion, diffeulties in the docking and loading 
of vessels and damage to dock facilities, in. 
terference with land drainage, and aggrava-~ 
tion of floods on tributary streams to the 
Great Lakes; and 

Whereas extreme low levels reduce the 
eargo-carrying capacity of vessels on the 
lakes, require extensive harbor and dock 
improvements, expose unsightly flats, de- 

«crease the area of waterfowl nesting 
grounds, and cause excessive shoaling; and 

Whereas following extensive damage from 
high water levels to Great Lakes shoreline 
properties officially estimated by the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers at $61 million in the 
single year 1951-52, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of the House of Representatives 
on June 26, 1952, directed the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers to make a comprehensive study 
of survey scope to determine: 

1. The feasibility of a plan of regulation 
of the levels of the Great Lakes which 
would best serve the interests of all water 
uses, including the reduction of damages 
to shore properties, the use of the Great 
Lakes for navigation, and the use of the 
storage and outflow from the Great Lakes 
for power development; . 

2. The advisability of adopting local pro-~ 
tection flood control projects for areas along 
the shores of the Great Lakes and tribu- 
tary streams that are subject to inunda- 
tion as @ result of fluctuations in the levels 
of the lakes where such projects are found to 
be feasible and economically justified: and 

Whereas the report on this survey, origin- 
ally scheduled for completion in fiscal year 
1957, still has not been completed because 
of lack of funds: and 

Whereas the great significance and _im- 
portance of the report and its findings to 
the further development and optimum 
utilization of the waters of the Great Lakes 
underscore the desirability of its comple- 
tion at the earliest possible date: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Great Lakes Commission 
at its semiannual meeting in Detroit, Mich. 
on May 11, 1960, That it strongly urge the 
Congress, the President, and the Bureau of 
the Budget to provide sufficient funds to 
meet the capabilities of the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers in fiscal year 1961, stated to be 
$65,000; for furthering work on this survey; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Commission urge the 
President, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Congress to provide the additional funds 


. the son of Dr. and Mrs, C. W. Evans of 10 
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which will be required after June 30, 1961, 
in order that the report will be completed 
without further delays; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Great Lakes 
States’ delegations in the Congress, 

Great Lakes ComMMISSION, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH, 


America Could Use More Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, Charles 
Walton Evans, son of Dr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Evans, of Lufkin, Tex., is the owner of 
a large U.S. flag, a gift to him last year 
from his grandmother. . Since becoming 
the flag’s owner, he has flown it each 
national holiday during the year. This 
young American is living proof that pa- 
triotism is not dead in the United States 
by any means. 

The Lufkin (Tex.) News, for May 17, 
1960, had a story about this young Texan 
who is proud to. fly his U.S. flag, and the 
next day an editorial, each of which I 
request be incorporated in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 

YoutH Furies FLAG, AND PRoupLY, Too 

(By John W. Moody) 
. “It's the Star-Spangled Banner. Long may 
it wave, o’er the land of the free and-the 
home of the brave.” ; 

These words are part of our national an- 
them. The man who penned them would 
be mighty proud today of a Lufkin lad on 
Southwood Drive. 

The lad is Charles Walton Evans. He { 
Southwood Drive, ‘ j 

He is also one living example that patni- 
otism in the United States is not dead—yet. 

For the last year, he has been the owner 
of an Old Glory almost as big as he is. And 
he hasn’t missed. a chance to display it. 

He has seen to it personally the Nation’s 
symbol flies proudly from a staff in his front 
yard each national holiday. 

“Well, I did miss San Jacinto Day,” he 
sald. “But that is a State holiday instead of 
a& national one.” Federally, he hasn't missed 
once, 

In Lufkin, you may be certain of seeing 
the U.S. flag on Veteran’s Day, Abraham Lin- 
coln’s birthday, Armed Forces Day, George 
Washington's birthday and other national 
holidays. 

“The day that everyone forgets 1s Mother's 
Day,” he said. “The flag is supposed to fly 
that day, too,” 

Young Evans is particularly proud of the 
flag he flies. It is large and looks like one 
owned by a school, government or large 
corporation rather than a private individual. 
However, it ts easily handled. 

The staff is about 10 to 12 feet long, about 
2 feet of which is stuck in the ground, ac- 
cording to young Evans. 

“The flag is a gift from my grandmother 
in Apple Springs,” he said. “She gave it to 
me about a year ago.” 


Nation CovLtp Usz More ParRiorism, Fuac 
FLYING 

Heart-warming indeed was the story pub- 

lished on the front page of the Laufkin News 
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Tuesday about the youth who !s proud to 
fly the U.S. flag. : 

Charles Walton Evans, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
C. W. Evans of Lufkin, places the U.S. flag 
in the front yard of his home on every na- 
tional holiday. 

Sometimes the very young show the way. 
With each passing year it seems that Ameri- 
cans have become less aware for the need of 
proudly displaying Old Glory, the symbol of 
freedom in the world. 

Such organizations as the DAR have con- 
ducted drives in recent years in Lufkin in 
an endeavor to get business firms and indi- 
viduals to fly their flags on designated na- 
tional holidays. Only scattered response is 
usually obtained. 

Certain elements in this Nation have con- 
tinually pooh-poohed anything that smacks 
of patriotism. Perhaps this attitude by 
many people who live off the fat of the land, 
yet condemn it with word and action, has 
had some effect on a dying patriotism, 
Apathy among American citizens has been 
another factor. 

There is no doubt that what this Nation 
heeds and needs badly is a resurgence of 
patriotic spirit—the kind of spirit which 
brought pioneers to this country in the face 
of dangers, the kind of patriotism that the 
early colony settlers exhibited in fighting 
for this country’s freedom from England. 

We face one of the most crucial periods in 
the long and storied history of the United 
States at this moment. Khrushchev has sa~ 
botaged the summit meeting and insulted 
our President. There is now no doubt thas 
compromise with the Communists is virtu-: 
ally impossible, and Americans must be pre- 
pared to back the principles which they hold 
to be true and upon which this Nation was 
founded. 

Patriotism, which is Just another word for 
love of couritry, is an element we need more 
of in this day and time. We need more 
people like the Evans youth who are proud 
of his Nation and proudly displays the U.S. 
flag at every opportunity, 


+ 


Walsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON_J_CLENN-BEALE- 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the May 13, 1960, issue of . 
Labor dg, a weekly labor union 
paper published in Pasimare, the arti- 
cle being entitled, “Let’s Trade Quemoy 
and Matsu for Bishop Walsh,” and writ~- 
ten by Charles S. Bernstein, 

There being no objection, the article 


. was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


Ler’s TRADE QUEMOY AND Matsu For BISHOP 
Wats 

(By Charles S. Bernstein) 
President Eisenhower at Wednesday’s press 
conference was asked by Holmes Alexander 
of the McNaughton Syndicate—-“Mr. Presi~ 
dent, Sir, this is a question about Quemoy 
and Matsu; and two of the Democratic can- 
didates have said that if elected they would 

try to get rid of that responsibility.” 
The President’s answer is open to all who 
want to read it. But the issue this writer 
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F vishes to point to Is that of humanity. Eve 


mentary subject, although he may not un- 
derstand the military importance of the two 
islands. 

One should be willing to sacrifice political 
prestige for human values. If by giving the 
Communists in China an opportunity to get 
satisfaction in having the two islands re- 
turned to them, we can secure the release - 
of Americans from torture and life imprison- 
ment, it is worth our try. If the United 
States could accomplish this exchange of a 
little real estate for human beings, we will 
have done an act of mercy and justice. 

According. to the New.York Times of 
March 19, 1960, there are in Red China 
prisons, besides our own Marylander, Bishop 
James Edward Walsh, a group of other Amer- 
ica tte. This is He account: 

The charge against Bishop Walsh, Hong 
Kong; réported March 18 was: Bishop James 
Edward Walsh, of Cumberland, Md., was con~ 
victed today in Shanghai having directed a 
group of Chinese Roman Catholic priests in 
plots, es e, and other counterrevolu- 
tionary activities’ against Communist China, 
Of course, there is not a man, woman, or 
child in America, other than a Commie or 
fellow traveler who believes this charge. Yet 
Bishop Walsh and other Americans are kept 
in prison. ‘ 

Since the Communists took control of 
China in 1949, they have imprisoned or held 
158 Americans under arrest. 

Five died in prison from maltreatment. 
The rest have been released, except for 
Bishop Walsh and the following four: 

Robert Ezra McCann, of Pasadena, Calif., 
arrested in 1951 and sentenced to 15 years; 
John Thomas ney of New Britain, Conn., 
arrested in 1954 and given a 20-year sentence; 
Richard George Fecteau, of Lynn, Mass., ar- 
rested in 1954, “Avid Séntenced .to life ime. 
prisonment; and Hugh Francis Redmond, 
Jr., of Yonkers, N. Y., arrested in 1951 and 
given « life sentence. 

All were charged with espionage. 

éfore, We-“aniefians Have all to gain 
and nothing to lose, by trading some real 
estate for these lives mentioned above. Not 
only that, but, if we are forced to defend 
these islands, with our fleet and our Air 
Force, it will mean many thousands more 
lives of Americans. All that can be avoided 
by a graceful offer by the President to ex- 
. Change a little real estate for human beings. 
Right now, when there is a lull in the in- 
ternational situation in the Far Bast, let us 
try to test our scheme of trade. Surely we 
will get the best of the bargain.—Labor 
Herald. 


Inactivation of 449th Fighter-Interceptor 
Squadron, at Ladd Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I consider it my duty to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the House 
an alarming development with regard to 
our national defense. I refer to the in- 
credible decision of the Air Force, re- 


cently annourtea- that ie War Teaeavate 
and phase out the 449th Fightér-Inter- 


ceptor Squadron at Ladd Field, near ~ 


Pairbanks, Alaska, in This 
unit, which is the only one of its kind in 
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es a 
ska north of the Brooks Range--the 


# ' @ lowly scribe can understand such an ele« 


mly other fighter-inceptor squadron in 
Alaska being at Elmendorf Air Force 
Field near Anchorage, Alaska~~has for 
many years been regarded by the high- 
est military authorities as an indispensa- 
ble_shield against. potential aggression 
bythe Buss ns. Ladd Field, only 600 
milés” trom yeria, is a part of our 
northwest bastion of defense; a vital link 
in our perimeter of national defense, 
which includes Alaska as the corridor 
between Asia and North America, being 
an area once characterized by the late 
great Army officer, William “Billy” 
Mitchell, as “the most important stra- 
tegic place in the world.” 

As recently as last March the Air Force 
programed replacement of its 25 F-89 
aircraft at Ladd AFB for F-101Bs, in line 
with strengthening the defensive power 
of the 449th Fighter-Interceptor Squad- 
ron. This occurred at a time when in- 
ternational tensions appeared to be re- 
laxing. Now in the midst of a worsened 
world situation. stemming from our U- 
observation flishts over Russia, we are 
confronted with the Air Force's sudden 
plan to withdraw from Ladd Field, 
soundly established on American soil in 
the shadow of the Iron Curtain, as con~ 
trasted with many of our foreign air- 
bases which are built on political quick- 


sand. 

On July 4th last, at Auburn, N.Y., I 
had the privilege of speaking at a cere- 
mony honoring our 49th State, in which 
I extolled the foresight and wisdom of 
former Secretary of State, William Henry 
Seward, in effectuating the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia, and noted the dis- 
advantage the rest of North America 
would now be suffering if Alaska were yet 
in the hands of the Russians. Both the 
audience and I visualized the idea of 
Russian bombers and missiles being lo- 
cated in Alaska pointed toward the great 
industrial centers of the older States 
and Canada, and we did not Hike what 
we saw, which lent enhanced meaning 
to the memory of William Henry Se- 
ward. 

Now we are told by Gen. Curtis LeMay, 

ho requested the construction of Hiel- 
son AFB a decade ago as a launching 
ground for SAC bombers just 26 miles 
from Fairbanks, that Alaska is now of 
subordinate strategic importance and 
that for economy reasons the risk of 
phasing out the 449th Fighter Intercep- 
tor Squadron may be taken. This, in 
the face of the fact that said squadron 
has been on the alert for years to defend 
not only Ladd Field and environs against 
the possibility of a Russian paratrooper 
attack or destructive bombing mission, 
but to likewise defend the great SAC 


installation and runway at Eielson AFB 


with resultant protection of our whole 
country. 

Since long-range missiles presently 
under development are presumably not 
yet operational, the Russian airpower 
according to Gen. Thomas D. White, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, is still 
Russia's most dangerous weapon. To 
my mind this makes the problem ele- 
mentary and the answer apparent—this 
is no time to inactivate any part of 


May %8 


our manned fightcr-interceptor force: 
Comes the day when East and West wii 


RE wt 


have each other thoroughly pinpointed ‘“&- 


with adequate arrays of ICBM’s, there 
may be no further use for Air Force bases 
as we know them today, but the time is 
not now, any more than it is time to 
phase out the Air Force itself. 

I realize that the Air Force is hurting 
because of the recent congressional ap- 
propriation cutback on Bomare widely 
regarded as an extravagant fifth wheel 
in our overall missile program, but do 
not think this justifies the economy re- 
action displayed in the plan to chop 
down our manned fighter strength. This 
reaction is equivalent to saying to the 
Congress, “You want economy so we will 
give it to you—where it hurts.” Instead, 
the money saved on Bomarc should be 
made available to strengthen our manned 
fighter defenses. Such approach would 
be consistent with the fact that the top 
stratum of the Air Force has turned 
down the request of Lt. Gen. Frank A. 
Armstrong, Jr., Commanding General of 
the Alaskan Command, for intermediate 
range missile installations in Alaska to 
offset the 27 Russian missile installations 
in Siberia across the Bering Strait. If 
Alaska is not an area usable for ex- 
changing missile blows with the Rus- 
sians, it must be regarded as an area 
vulnerable to attack and attempted oc- 
cupancy by the Russians for use against 
the rest of our country as a nearby 
launching platform. 

An excellent and more complete treat- 
ment of this whole subject is found in 
the remarks of Senators BARTLETT and 
Gruenine of Alaska set forth in the Con< 
GRESSIONAL REcorD of May 17, 1960, be- 
ginning on page 8665 with the speech 
of Senator GRUENING. 
to read the able presentations of the two 
Senators, for the vital interest of all the 
people of the United States is at stake. 


\ 


World Refugee Year—Resolution of Na- 


tional Council of Protestant Episcopal 
Chorch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix ‘of the Rrecorp a resolution 
on World Refugee Year, adopted at the 
Greenwich, Conn., meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wor.ip REFUGEE YEAR—-RESOLUTION ADOPTED 
BY THE NaTIONAL COUNCIL OF THE PROTES- 
TANT EPISCOPAL CHuRCcH APRIL 26-28, 1960 
Whereas World Refugee Year, as estab- 

lished by the United Nations and cospon- 

sored by the United States of America, comes 
to an end on June 80, 1960; and 
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know no\freedom from want, can know 


faced with the re- 
ational situation, ac=- 
knowledge the need fom 


we expect the older people wg 
land to understand why, in thy 
breath, we deny millions of thefts 
real opportunity for medical care™y 
their old age? 
ing in view of the far greater sacrifice 
other countries of the free world make 
to assure adequate medical care for 
their elderly people. 

This is the question posed in many 
of the letters we receive, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have one letter of this 
sort printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Drak Srz::Was wondering if and when 
you fellows are going to do something about 
elving those on social security hospitaliza- 
tion and doctors care. Maybe you can tell 
me what we are supposed to do when we're 
sick. The hospitals charge from $15 to $25 
@ day and that’s only for board and room 
and the doctors bills are extra. I had my 
wife in the hospital last year one afternoon 
and overnight and the hospital charged $49. 
Do something to get hospitalization added 
to our social security. They raise the taxes 
on gas and parcel post and everything else 
and give to the foreign countries but never 
anything here at home. 

Sincerely, 


EDGAR E. WITT, OF TEXAS, HAS 
OUTSTANDING RECORD OF DE- 
VOTED PUBLIC SERVICE 


Governd; Witt—as a former lieuten- 
ant Gove: r of Texas, he is called 
“Governor” it his native State—was a 

i cial of the State of 
Texas before he “eame to, Washington, 
After having servetk.on other Govern- 
ment commissions, h®.became Chief of 
the Indian Claims Co i 
age of 68, an age at whi 
have retired. a 

In the 13 years. he has served, 
of the Indian Claims Commi 
has written as many opinions as ht 
the other justices of the Comm 
combined. In every case in which ° 
has dissented, his dissent 
held on appeal. 

When Edgar E, Witt retires to Texas, 
he should take with him the thanks 
of officialdom of Washington and the 
appreciation of the citizenry of this Na- 
tion for a job well-done. : 

In the Dallas Morning News for Mon- 


‘day, May 16, Mr. Walter C. Hornaday, 


the able chief of the Dallas News Wash- 
ington Bureau, has written a very fine 
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article entitled “Retirement Due for 
Claims Chief.” ‘As a long-time friend 
of Edgar E. Witt, I am glad to see him 
receive this recognition, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in full in the Recorp. : 

There belng no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 

[From the Dallas Morning News, May 
1960] 

RETIREMENT DUE For CLAIMS CHIEF 
(By Walter C, Hornaday) 
FASHINGION.—When Edgar E. Witt 
was named Chief Commissioner 
5 Claims Commission in 1947, 
had reachd@t,s 


fe, Lieutenant Governor of 
Texas and a leat gd and skilled lawyer, 
assumed his duties & 


during its 13 years of exilf 
two colleagues on the oe 
wrestled with some tough quéi 
ing Indian tribes who claimed 
cheated and otherwise financially 8 | 
years gone by. ® 

Witt is retiring from his job on Jurié 
at the age of 81. It was time and the rufés 


of bureaucracy, not ill health or lack of” 


physicl and mental vigor, that is causing 
him to step down. . 


Under the regulations, Chief Witt should - 


have been moved out some years ago, but 
no one noticed his calendar age as the Com- 
mission continued to function as well, per~ 
haps even better, than it ever had. 

The Indian Claims Commission, under 
Witt’s direction, charted new courses in the 
law as it handled the cases brought before 
the agency, 

The act creating the Commission gave it 
guthority to settle claims in law and equity 
and on other bases and then added: “Claims 
based upon fair and honorable dealings that 
are not recognized by any existing rule of 
law or equity.” ‘ 

“This means applying the yardstick of 
fair and honorable dealings by our Govern- 
ment with the Indians,” Witt said. “No 
other act I know of writes that into law.” 

The Indian tribes had 5 years in which to 
file claims.. The cutoff date was in August 
1951. Through 1959, the Commission al- 
lowed claims involving 20,602,341 acres of 
former Indian land and final judgments of 
$17,655,606 out of claims amounting to 
$123 ,824,395. 

Some of the cases go back more than 100 
years and are steeped in history at the time 
the white man, frequently backed by the 
Federal Government, was selzing Indian 
lands and paying the tribes little, even 
threatening them with disaster if they re- 
fused to accept the offers. 

Edgar Witt was born near Salado, Bell 
County. He received his academic and law 
education at the University of Texas and 


began practicing law in Waco in 1906. He. 


served as a State senator 12 years and was 
elected Lieutenant Governor in 1930 and 
1932, serving under Ross Sterling and Mrs. 
Miriam Ferguson. In seeking his second 
term without opposition, he received at that 
time what was the largest vote any person 
seeking State office had ever piled up. — 
Witt made an unsuccessful bid for Gover- 
or in 1934, ; 
ortly after leaving the Lieutenant 
or’s office, Witt was employed by the 
hamber of Commerce and other in- 
ae..work for & $8 million legislative 
to help finance the Texas 
Witt’s efforts were successful 


approprial 
Centennial. 
and Congress fgllowed with a similar appro- 
priation. en 

Witt’s long-time friend, Senator ‘Tom Con- 
nally, told then President Franklin D. Roose~ 


10007 


velt about Witt, and the Waco man was 
named chairman of a special Mexican Claims 
Commission to distribute $5,500,000 the 
Mexican Government had offered .to make 
available to settle claims resulting from de- 
struction of American property during revo- 
lutions. The Commission finished its work 
ahead of time. When Witt asked Roosevelt 
to terminate the agency, a shocked Presi- 
dent said: 

“I never heard of a Democrat quitting office 
before his job terminated.” 

Witt returned to Waco to resume the 
practice of law but was recalled to Washing- 
ton in 1943 as chairman of the American- 
Mexican Claims Commission. This was an- 
other agency to settle claims of American 
cltizens against Mexico due principally to ex- 
propriation of American-owned land. This 
job ended in 1947, 

Senator CONNALLY and President Truman 
decided Witt was the perfect man for the 
job of heading the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion when it was cerated. Witt knew little 
if anything about Indians, and a mild ob- 
jection was raised against his Senate con-~ 
firmation on that score. One group thought 
an Indian should be picked but the Senate 
believed otherwise. 

Connally, with a twinkle in his eye, told 
Witt at the time that he thought, when he 


, had urged his apvointment to the Mexican 


qjaims agencies, that he was lining him up 
h & job that didn’t require any work. 
Pai, a lot of lawyers who have seen you 
yare urging me to recommend you 
job,” Connally added. 
Lawyers ae others having contact with 
Witt on the 2 


in spite of his 81 year® 

They have pointed 
cred almost as many 
opinions and findings of f&et as have been 
rendered by his two colleagties. They also 
refer to the fact that when the*Chief Com- 
missioner dissented from his colleagues, the 
U.S. Court of Claims has agreed with Witt’s 
viewpoint in every instance. 

Chief Judge Marvin Jones of the Court of 
Claims, a Texan, has indicated he would -tell 
President Eisenhower that Witt shouldn't be 
allowed to retire if the White House asked 
his opinion. 

Witt and his wife, the former Gwyn John- 
stone of San Antonio, plan to live in either 
Austin or Corpus Christi when they return 
to Texas, Witt said almost all of his friends 
in Waco are dead,<**" 


EHAKUP OF THE SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


pe ERPS rere President, many com- 
m have been made about the breakup 
of the summit conference, and we can 
expect many More comments to be made. 
I doubt whether we can expect any more 
reasoned or more moving comment than 
that made in an editorial published on 
yesterday in the Detroit News. The title 
of the editorial is “Requiem for a Sum- 
mit—Innocence Age Ended.” 

I hope the editorial will receive very 
wide reading, and I ask that it be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Detroit N 960] 
REQUIEM FOR Pn led AGE 
ENDED 

Man must always look up, but today we 
Jook up to a summit that no longer is there. 
Tt is lost in a sky red with abuse. Yet the 
angry storm clouds that have made a mock« 


ery of our hopes do not have to be the shroud 
for our good intent. 


ee ji 
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y,, The forecast is for more storms. But in 
7 the winter of our discontent and demolished 
" hopes we cannot retreat to the foothills, We 
must go on, persevering for peace. We have 
failed, but we must still look upward. 

We learn from failure. What have we 
learned this time? 

We have learned something about our- 
selves, : 

We have learned that we have spy planes. 
We learned that we had violated another 
nation’s aerial sovereignty and that because 
of equipment and men and luck we had been 
doing so unscathed for some time. We have 
been engaged in a dirty business which is 
made no more clean by the fact that neutrals 
who plan no war are engaged in it, too. Our 
age of innocence is past. 

We were glad to think that the men who 
lead us had taken this elementary precaution 
to give us somewhere near an even break in a 
nuclear world where surprise attack and evil 
are concomitant. We were sorry we had been 
caught. But also we were dismayed by the 
Washington bungling that followed the de- 
nouement. 


We 1.8 wy, Y—2 arrow in the sky and... 
whet felt < ees Hoeeeny™ We Were ust 


play stuprd.” "Never tn” eld of human 
handouts have so many owed s0 little to 
the few in authority who confused ourselves, 
our allies, and the uncommitted world by 
saying what they did not mean and meaning 
what they did not say. om 

We and the world have learned about 
Nikita Khrushchev and what he represents. 

The last few yards to the summit for us 
were the toughest. Yet when we got there 
it was the bully boy who had baited the 
propaganda trap for us, who saved us from 
a fate worse than obloquy. 

He who professed to want a world with no 
arms threatened to unleash his. He whose 
protestations of peace had given hope to the 
smaller NATO nations so near his frontier 
shattered his own loving cup. In fact, the 
only spirit of Camp David left in him was 
@ raging hangover. He tore off his own 
mask. He was revealed as a Santa Claus 
with horns and an empty sleigh when the 
world had been led to expect from him the 
priceless gift of peace, : 

If we had P led with a U-2, he fell flat 
on-nte"Yace eee LOTTE SOF error, Some 
of our allies, nervous at being involved in 
our spying, were fortified in their will to 
maintain the Western alliance. We didn’t 
get them back into line. Khrushchev 
clubbed them back. 

He had won neutral goodwill by being a 
prime organizer of a meeting to reduce 
world tensions. He lost it by breaking up 
the meeting. He had nothing to offer but 
tears and bload. 

Where do we stand now? 

it is the tragedy of a generation that can 
split an atom that it cannot splice a divided 
world. We have created a nuclear terror 
and now are scared at living with it. And 
we know that if our ring finger was not on 
the pushbutton marked “retaliation” we 
might not even be living to be scared. 

We and the Communists talk of uncom- 
mitted nations in-the cold war, forgetting 
that in a hot one we commit all mankind 
because radioactive fallout Knows no fron- 
tier of neutrality. We must, therefore, still 
press on to try to save ourselves, the neu-= 
trals and the Russian people themselves. 

All this we know as the requiem for # 
summit begins. Yet it is not a time for 
morticians. We may beat our breasts, but 
we need not bury our hopes. Man never 


has, and that is why he can still look up 
even when no summit is there, 


% 


POLITICAL PARTICIPATION: ‘THE 
1960 SITUATION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, American 
political history reflects periods when 
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e role of the trade-union movement in 
political action, and the role of business 
in political action, have been hotly de- 
pated. Because ours is a society which 
requires the broadest possible under- 
standing and participation in developing 
the answers, to our public questions, I 
have always, felt that participation by 
both groups jwas proper and to be en- 
couraged, In recent months, a great 
American corporation, the Ford Motor 
Co., has planned, and has now put into 
action, an imaginative and responsible 
program which §will encourage political 
action and participation by all of its 
employees, It is my hope the program 
will prove most effgctive. The manage- 
ment of the Ford Kotor Co. must have 
devoted much time agd effort in the crea- 
tion of this program,4which is known as 
Ford effective citizens@ip program. 

I ask that a speech Yhich Thomas R. 
Reid, of the Ford Mofpr Co., gave at 
Detroit, Mich., on May outlining the 
program be printed in te Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. I a&g& this in the 
hope the speech may come the atten- 
tion of others who share thi 
Ford, and who may be move 
take a comparable effort. Si 
is the housekeeping job of a d& 
it is imperative that this free p@ple pay 
close attention to this housekeeriine job, 
lest we fail the test which is our: 
20th century. é 

There being no objection, the ad 
was ordered to be printed in the Rr6 
as follows: . 
POLITICAL PanTICIPATION: THE 1960 SITUM- 

TION—-MANAGEMENT Procrams To ENcoUn, 

AGE PARTICIPATION 
(Remarks of Thomas R. Reid, of Ford Motor 

Co., at Industrial Relations Research Asso- 

ciation, Detroit, Mich., May 6, 1960) 


The great game of politics in America has 37 


become a spectator sport. It is ike base 


ball—everybody loves to read about it ang 


politics or baseball. ; 

I have no plea to offer today for 
sandiot baseball players, desirable 
may be, but I do urge that factory 


‘tion is not s union-manag' 
This is something which cleg 


versy and just as clearly is ¢ 
ascendent importance to alFof the American 
people. : 

Anyone who approachgé this subject in the 
context of business verfus labor reflects an 
attitude already far tox’prevalent in America 
that practically evegything in the public 
domain, including eyen the American system: 
of representative gévernment itself, has a 
labor side. and a management side. 

T say these things so bluntly at the outset 
of my remarks Jbecause I have been con- 
cerned from thé time I first was invited to 
appear on thissprogram about the wisdom of 
duling separate treatments of the labor 

a Ae the management point of 
view on this'subject. ‘The format itself sug- 
gests a debate or 2 disagreement, 

Tn spite of this concern, I wanted to accept 
the invitation to participate in your pro« 
gram todfy because: 

1. The'subject of encouraging political par- 
ticipation is of such vast importance to the 
American people that free and open discus- 
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sion of it should take place wherever the 
opportunity is presented. 

2. There is active participation of the aca- 
demic profession in. the association. The 
widespread influence of what professors and 
teachers will be saying on this subject in our 
schools and colleges is so vital to a clear 
understanding of the topic for years to come 
that every opportunity to present the facts 
to the academic world should be welcomed. 

The course of public affairs customarily 
has been shaped by the professional’ poli- 
ticlans and a relative few interesteg 
yiduals. This has come about not 
cause they have had so much to sg 
subject while others have ne poles and 


and silent, but because the poligicians and 
these individuals too, oftentimegg*have taken 
the trouble to inform themselgés and work 
at this business of governmenf' while, others 
have not. I would be the [ast to criticize 
those who are active and ariféulate in public 
affairs, My contention is ply that there 
should be more activity, wore participation, 
more voices raised from aY'segments of Amer- 
ican society, if we are ( retain government 
of, by, and for the people. 

Government in thisZountry cannot be the 
private preserve of th professional elite, the 
political elite, the MMancial elite, or the or- 
ganized elite of amy category. In this age 
of specialization, ft is interesting that two 
of the most fung&mental responsibilities we 


aways let George do it—let him and 
@ Bill make the decisions and run 
, or our country, for us. 
sims far less important to me who does 
couraging of citizenship participation 
hat there be a great deal of encourage- 
from all quarters. I don’t think of 
Wis as a question at all of whether unions 
usiness should encourage participation—~ 
imply think that everybody who loves his 
ntry should encourage participation. 
his movement toward greater interest in 
ical affairs that we have seen just in the 
year or so should not be confined to 
Bess people. Everybody belongs in the 
is every bit as desirable that lawyers, 


in any gr@up in our society with organiza- 
tional infig@ence over any category of citizens 


encouraging more active participation by 
such citizefe, There is everything right 
about it. 


Now, I recog®ize full well that exhortation 
alone will not fgoduce wholesale citizen par- 
ticipation in pulic affairs. We are not going 
to see the great Mss of the American people 
battering down doors of their political 
clubhouses seeking¥edmission. Apathy will 
always be with us long as men retain 
their human shortcoRgings. 

But I am not too @scouraged by this. I 
hold to the optimistic @ew that a meaning- 
ful measure of new ticipation can be 
achieved by: ‘ 

1. Creating a climate '< 
agement; 

2. Repairing the unfavo: 
of politics and politicians; 4% 

3. Making politics famigar, acceptable, 
and convenient for people. 

Business, and in particular the public rela- 
tions and advertising fraterRity, likes to 
think it knows something about shaping 
public images. Probably no group in America 
is in a better position than business to do 
something to correct the unfavorable public 
image of politics. One reason is that busi- 
ness is itself partly responsible for creating 


positive encour- 


le public Image 
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ESTIONS ON NATIONAL, POLICY 


(Mr, ROWALSKT asked and. was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) ; : 


Mika :. , ' Mr... Speaker, 
Speaking: on behalf of a large number of 
Members! of this body who last Friday 
asked the-President to ansWer a serics 
of questions on the U~ incident and re- 
lated subjects, J HO aesenet the 
remarks made by the chairman. ef the 
Republican Cai isressional .. ..Ca mpaign 
Committee. |... ; cee 

The — questinn« which, ,3 
are questions! which the Amerionn 
ple have been ascing.’ They are ques- 
tions of natien:! policy whieh 
every American. een 


When the Paka oF the Rep abliean 
Congression aiupaign Commilicos ac- 


cusés USOT “Tollowing elusely. the 


shchev line,” he: ; is. {RBRAL Ay. pur 
patriotism and casting an wunWwairanted 
reflection on us as ihndividy nd 4s 


people. Lo spp 


I suggest, Mr. Steak ert kHat.an apology 
is in order, Pee : ; 


I suggest further, Mr. Speaker, that 
the answers to our questians should come 
from the President of the United States.’ : 
The Congress and the: people have a 
right to know. 8 et go SS A 

Rese... 
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Farley Critical of Stevenson’s 
“Crowbar” Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


ae ET AMET, | vee S50 ape 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23,1960 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker,- under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing hews story which appeared in the | 
Washington Sunday Star on May 23, 
1960: : 


Farley .ChiITAL oF STEVENSON’S 
“CrRoWBAR” TALK : 

New Yor«, May 21.—Jgmes A. Parley today: 
called upon the forthcoming Democratic Na- 
tion Convention to condemn and repudiate 
Adlai, B,.Steyenson’s criticlsm of the Eisen- 
hower administration over thé U-2 spy plane 

P incident. a a eaecamameria ea cee 

Mr. Farley, former Democratic national 
chairman, accused Mr, Stevenson of “at- 
tempting to use-the incident to ‘sledgeham- 
mer and crowbar’ another disastrous nomi- 
nation for himseélf as the apostle of appease- 
ment out. of the Democratic Party.” 

Mr, Farley al aa de and campaigned for 
Mr. Stevenson in both the 1952 and 1956 
presidential campaigns.’ 

Mr. Stevenson had said. that Premier 
Khrushchev of Russia wrecked the summit 
conference but that the United States gave 

sae the sledgehammer and crowbar to do It. 


UNWARRANTED ATTACK 


Mr. Farley said, the unwarranted attack 
by Mr. Stevenson “on the President’s con- 
duct of the summit negotiations, in my 
opinion, in no way represents the thinking 
of the Democratic Party.” 

He called on Pemocrats “to keep the sym- 
bol, of our party, the Democratic mule and 
not Mr. Stevenson’s umbrella,” and added: 

“For Mr. Stevenson to state that the ad- 
ministration gave the Soviet a sledgehammer 
and a crowbar to wreck the summit confer- 
ence indicates td me that Mr. Stevenson con- 
tinues to be as misinformed on the facts as 
he is infatuated: with his own writing style.” 

The Postmastér General in the late Presi- 
dent Franklin), Roosevelt’s Cabinet said, “It 
has been my experience that adroit phrase- 
making does not necessarily indicate sound 
policymaking, a view which I find fortified 
by the rejection of Mr. Stevenson on two oc- 
ceacions by the American electorate.” 

My, Barley. sontinusd: 

“Tt is & pity that the course of history 
eannot be reversed by a well-turned phrase, 
in which case hundreds of millions of en- 
slaved people @nd at least 13 captive coun~ 
tries,’ Hberated, by, Mr. Stevenson’s apt 
phrases, would have occasion to think pro- 
fusely about this overpolished literary com- 
bination of Don Quixote, Pagliacci and Ripg 
Van Winkle.” : ys - 


penne meme 
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On U-2 and Its Summit Collapse After- 
~~ math Let’s Have the Inside Facts 


EXTENSION co REMARKS | 


HON. WILLIAM. ‘. ‘MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ; 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1960. 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, today 


-at United Nations Headquarters in New 


York there opens another chapter in the 
U-2 incident and its summit collapse 
aftermath. 

Again, for propaganda purposes, the 
American people and the American Pres- 


. ident are likely to be attacked by spokes~ 


men for that same nation which came to 
the summit with the now all too appar- 


. ent purpose of wrecking it. 


Against such propaganda attacks and 
against efforts to intimidate the Ameri- 


.can people by fanatical saber rattling, 


“has “prévililed as it should have. 


we should demonstrate our unity as a 
nation. 

Fotthe past week this spirit of unity - 
Very 
soon, however, Congress and the Ameri- 
can ,peo’ tite. must take a critical look at 
events Wading up to the.summit collapse 
to determine why and how if was that 
the administration apparently gave 
Khrushchev the tools for his, summit - 
wrecking job. 

Yesterday, the Pittsburgh’ "Press, an 


influential 3 newspaper inmy district, said 
ditorially :"Gon kno 
te “inside basebent UF EB nts toad 


the ‘inside e events lead- 
ing up :to the Paris debacle and of all 
the incidents and policies which figure 
in the story.” 

Under leave heretofore granted to in- 
sert my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I include a copy of the editorial 


' for I also believe that the “inside base- 


ball” of this grim affair should be made 
known: 
Ler’s Nor Frir a Lip 


Ike came home from his dismal experience 
in Paris to a warm and cheering welcome by 
thousands who turned out for his arrival in 
Washington, plus flag flying and other dem- 
onstrations. around the country. All this 
was highly appropriate as evidence of 
American unity. 

The country shortly will hear a TV talk 
by Ike, centered on the summit collapse. We 
hope he will lay it on the line, as’ to just 
where we stand, and that his audience will 
be the biggest ever. 

And then let us go about our business in 
dead earnestness—the everlasting business 
of staying strong. If Khrushchev pipes 
down temporarily, that is no excuse for an- 
other spasm of dreamy thinking that the 
cold war is over. No more than his explosive 
rantings should set us off on reckless and 
feverish crash programs. 

This is a continuing problem and there 
1s only way to deal with it—on a steady, 
continuing basis. 

This is an election year, always a time for 
partisan excesess. There is no cause for 


- muffling any issue, or gagging any platform 


orator, 

But there is such a thing as reasonable 
restraint, and our politicians can get across 
their messages and achieve their purposes by 
making use of ft. 

Congress Is entitled to know the “inside 
baseball” of the events leading up to the 


' 


ay 

Paris debacle and of all the incidents and ; 

policies which figure in the story" ‘ 
If there are differences in judgment, let's | 
hear theni. But let's. not merely” indulge 
in the old political game of. “all brag: ‘or, all 
blame. ! 

And let's not forget whose ‘side we are: on. . 


. ‘The: ‘cold war has been taxing our resources 


for 13 years. It will’ be with us for an in-: 
definite time to come. We will best ive with | 
it if.we manage our strength consistently 


and with alert responsibility. 


There is nothing like a level head, ‘and a@ 
sensible tongue in it. 
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Luckily for the citizens of New York 
State, and for all Americans because of 
the precedent it may have set, the 
Rerkefeller hideaway project is now in 
a s of innocuous desuetude. 
pears to me it is our duty, Mr. 
President, to put an end to the super- 
an uated, boondoggling national civil 


yprogram is a myth. This bil- 
ar waste of taxpayers’ Money 
& stopped. 

@ident, the only sensible cour 


ae a vigorous and continu- 
igi of first-aid education on 

® in the event of any at- 
tack upon thi Nation, using all media 
of communicagion at our command— 
television, radig, newspapers, magazines, 
and our schools}, 

Hundreds of thousands of patriotic 
Americans have?volunteered their time 
and efforts, oftert at great risk to them~ 
© in times of:fioods, fires, and other 

| disasters. % I pay tribute to these 
peopre, who perfolmed valuable service 
while paid Civil Sefense officials di- 
rected them.fromé behind safe desks. 
These fine men atid women can, and 
will, render equally ‘fine services as aux- 
jliary firemen, polifemen, and special 
deputy sheriffs, In‘time of disaster by 
fire or flood, our citizens have always 
come to the aid of their neighbors. 
That is our Americantway. 

Mr. President, a prpposed appropria- 
tion for the Office of Livi 
Mobilization will be Be 


payers’ money by torably wielding a 
meat ax. 4 


mediately appointed him Adi 
of the Office of Civil and Deferts 
zation, at a salary of $22,506, 
now serving as the head of ar utterly 
useless organization with man thou-~ 
sands of men and women feeding\at the 
public trough, but rendering no ‘seful 

*rvice; 

Finally, Mr. President, I urge that 
‘waerh of my colleagues individually scru- 


No. 99——4, 
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tinize the request of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization for additional 
appropHations of millions of dollars. 
This or ization always seeks increased 
appropriaéions. Here is one place where 
we can really save the taxpayers’ money, 
without doit any harm whatever to the 
public and ‘without doing any harm 
whatever to ¢ safety. and welfare of 
our country. is the time to put an 
end to this wasta,of money for an in- 
ept, utterly worth’ gs, outmoded -boon- 
doggle. 

All of us know that’ a time of grave 
national emergency, th e Armed Forces 
of our country will defénd the citizens 
of the United States ag they always 
have. Surely the defensé&,of our citi- 
zens is too important to be“left to any- 
one other than the trained ‘and expe- 
; men of the armed services—the 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
ce of this Nation. 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE INQUIRY INTO THE SUMMIT 
MEETING 


the ote day 


Mr. President, 
"expressed some mis- 


- givings about the inquiry by the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations into the 
summit meeting. Of course, I meant 
no aspersions on the competence of that 


committee. But I felt, and feel, that 
most of the i acts of the Us2.,epi- 

2 AL... ve “pr al. intelligence 
characte 


cand therefore cual to remain 
r LED all ae importattt’'t’ Teale 
great mischief will be done 
by any investigation which proceeds un- 
der the assumption that there was an 
American “failure” at Paris, and that 
those “responsible” must be brought to 
book. Now that the inquiry has begun, 
I think all of us are obliged to try to put 
into proper perspective the events of re- 
cent weeks, so to keep the mischief to a 
minimum. 

The decision to invéstigate flowed di- 
rectly out of the contention that the 
American Government bears a large part 
of the blame for the collapse of the 
Paris talks. This contention was based, 


SoS mp hion of re- 
1 flights, and the 
$F h “him ae Mr. Herter, im- 
plying that the flights would continue— 
left Khrushchev no choice but to break 
up the summit. This theory, in its es- 
sentials, has been adopted by several 
authorities: by Khrushchev himself, of 
course; by Governor Stevenson; and by 
a number of lesser American person- 
ages. ‘The copyright, however—at least 
in virtue of first whe spelled i to Mr. 
uh o,Snelled it out in 
rs Store the summit 
thet token, if Mr: Lipp- 
mann is not the Papeitees OF B. olicy 
critici, alle is at™ erican 
pr and continuing counselor, 
_ It is not my habit to take public issue 
with newspaper columnists: but this is 
not an ordinary occasion, and Mr. Lipp- 
mann is not an ordinary columnist. He 
is, in addition to being a columnist, a 
political force, I have never quite un- 
derstood why this should be so, but I 


ae Ss. 


and. 


in turn, on the theory that two American. 
P 
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have been around long enough to know 
that it is, Some people secm to be im- 
pressed by the solemnity of his writing, 
and heaven knows it has that. Others 
say, that he is “wise.” Whatever the 
reason, he is quoted ail over the place 
with a deference one ordinarily reserves 
for one’s superiors. His words carry~ 
undoubted weight in strategic quarters, 
ineluding strategic corners of this Cham- 
ber. I do not say these things in criti- 
cism of Mr. Lippmann, or to suggest 
that there is anything sinister about his 
activities or influence; but I say them by 
way of explaining why I am discussing 
his theory. 

Mr. Lippmann’s campaign to picture 
the United States as the offending party 
in presummit diplomacy began on May 
12. That was the day after the weekly 
Presidential news conference at which 
the President confirmed his own respon- 
sibility for the flights, and implied that 
they would continue. ¢ President’s 
policy, ‘ppm. advised,. me “quite un- 

“He continued-—and this is 
the key passage, the kernel of the Lipp- 
mann theory: 

To avow that we intend to violate Soviet 
sovereignty is to put everybody on the spot. 
It makes it impossible for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to play down this particular incli- 
dent because now it is challenged openly in 
the face of the whole world. It is compelled 
to react because no nation can remain pas- 
sive when it is the avowed policy of another 
nation to intrude upon its territory. 


Mr. Lippmann has repeated this argu- . 
ment, in one form or another, each time 
he has written since that day. Last 
Thursday, for example, he again be-~ 
labored the President for not having 
taken what he called “the conventional 
way out which Mr. K. offered.” The 
“conventional” response, Mr. Lippmann 
explained, would have been to disclaim 
responsibility for the U-2 flight, and to 
accompany the disclaimer “as Senator 
KENNEDY has quite properly suggested, 
by a formal and veresident expression . 


of regret.” foelis-and.sa Te Bologiae 
faedig.and.sa to apologize aa, Mir 

maniac, ‘a fatal error 

reparable mistake” °° """* = 


Wotetlosely these assertions, for if 
they are correct—and if the Stevensons 
and Kennedys were correct in endorsing 
them—then Khrushchev was fully jus- 
tified in blowing up the summit, If it 
is true, that is to say, that it was “im- 
possible” for K. to play down the inci- 
dent,-and that the Kremlin was “com- 
pelled” to react violently in order to 
preserve its self-respect, then it is also 
true that we, not the Soviet Union, bear 
the responsibility for the collapse of the 
Paris talks, 

Note, too, that Khrushchev himself 
fully appreciates thé values? this argu- 
ment. It has been his central propa- 
ganda theme for 2 weeks. Sit in 

éfore he left for the summit 
meeting. He used it in his opening state- 
ment at the Elysee Palace. He used it 
again in the course of his vile tirade 
against the President during the Paris 
press conference. As late as last Satur- 
day, the argument was the cornerstone 
of Khrushchev’s official report to the 
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Soviet Union, Here are Khrushchev’s 
words: ma Ls cetnenienadapeiniiadiemnibicd 

We * * * resolved [after the Soviet dis- 
closure of the U-2 flights] to do nothing that 
would prevent the United States President 
from getting out of this embarrassing pre- 
dicament, We even declared that the United 
States President hardly knew or approved of 


} opportunity granted him. He declared that 

the spy flights had been approved by him 
and made with his knowledge. * * * That 
is when it became obvious that the purpose 
of the aggressive actions by the United States 
was to torpedo the summit meeting. 


Now, it does not follow that because 
the Lippmann line corresponds with the 
official propaganda line of the Soviet 
Union, it is the wrong line. All of the 
presumptions, however, run strongly in 
that direction. Especially is this so 
when, as we shall see, the line is incom- 
patible with some of the major facts of 
the. case. 

The first fact on which the Lippmann 
theory runs aground is that it Weiaigt 
the United States, but the Soviet UN 
that made an international incident out 
of ‘the “0-2 episode. The subsequent 
preatkdown of the Paris talks will never 
be understood unless this initial event is 
kept clearly in mind: that Khrushchev 
deliberately chose, in a ‘flamboyant 
speech before the Supreme Soviet on 
May 5, to publicize the American spy 
flights, and the fact that one of our 
planes had been shot down. Now let us 
be sure that we understand the magni- 
tude of this decision to draw public at-~ 
tention to the flights; that we appretiate 
the great risks Khrushchev was running 
and therefore the high stakes for which 
he was playing. : 

For many months Soviet propaganda 
had traded heavily on the claim of So- 
viet military invincibility. The claim 
that the U.S.S.R. was as strong, or 
stronger, than the United States, was a 
key propaganda tool in Soviet attempts 
to intimidate the uncommitted nations, 
our allies, and ourselves, The Kremlin 
knew, of course, that the claim was false. 
Soviet leaders knew, among other things, 
that for 4 years. American intelligence 
aircraft had roamed at. will through 
Communist airspace—over China as well 
as iaigs Russia. “The Kremlin knew that 
it had neither the rockets nor the air- 
craft to prevent this activity. During 
these 4 years, however, Khrushchev did 
not make @ public issue of the flights— 
for the obvious reason that to do so 
would be to expose and acknowledge the 
astonishing weakness of the Soviet air 
defenses. 


On May 5 the Kremlin decided to 


abandon this policy. Wdien.one.of_ our 
I convinced it 


pigs. s.crashed—and c 
was definitely not shat 4 wi Ee ny eviis- 
i 1ey" Claimed— 


ing, .altiiaide, as Khrushe 

Khrushchev chose to blow up the matter 
into a full-scale international incident, 
thereby admitting to the world that So-~ 
viet air frontiers were indefensible. 

Let us postpone the question of what 
Khrushchev hoped to accomplish by 
creating this incident, and note, simply, 
that it was he not we, who created it. 


It was “impossible,” Mr. Lippmann wrote, 
“for the Soviet Government to play down 
this particular incident.” How absurd. 
Having created the incident, Khrushchev 
quite obviously had no desire to “play it 
down” until he had achieved the purpose 
for which he had originally played it up. 
Khrushchev, above all, is not a frivolous 
man. We may be sure he did not create 
an international crisis that involved 
great damage to his country’s prestige 
and the possible loss of his own power, 
only to let it die—as Lippmann suggests 
he would have—by accepting President 
Eisenhower's disclaimer of responsibility 
and regrets. Khrushchev had other fish 
to fry, as his conduct in Paris was soon 
to make clear. 

The second fact that makes trouble for 
Lippmann’s theory is that Khrushchev 
refused to go ahead with the summit— 
even after President Eisenhower an~ 
nounced the U-2 flights would be dis- 
continued and would not be resumed. 
Before the Paris meeting Lippmann had 
written that his only criticism was that 
the President had made spying our 
“avowed” policy. The further recom- 
mendation—that. the President should 
have apologized—did not find its way 
into the, Tippmann doctrine until after 
Khrushchev had demanded an apology 


in Pais. “It was the. avowal that had 


Emade it “impossible” for Khrushchev to 


play down the incident. Well, the Presi- 
dent disavowed the policy: I cannot 
imagine a plainer disavowal than a 
promise to discontinue a past policy. 
And still Khrushchev blew up the sum- 
mit, My personal judgement is that it 
was unwise. to have disavowed the policy 
once it had been avowed. The point, 
however, is that once it was disavowed, 
there as no further excuse, under the 
Lippmann theory, for Khrushchev to re- 
fuse to hold the summit talks. 

Let: us now approach the problem 
along a somewhat different route, Sup- 
pose the President had done exactly what 
his leftist critics Wanted him to do—that 
he had carried out the Lippman theory 
to a “T.” Suppose he had taken “the 
conventional way out which Mr. Khru- 
shchev offered,” and had made some such 
statement as this: 

The U-2 flight was conducted without my 
knowledge or permission, and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment regrets that it took place, ; 


And I emphasize that this is only a 
hypothetical statement. 


Does anyone seriously think—in the 
light of what had already happened and 
of what was to follow—that Khrushchey 
would have let the matter drop at that? 
Having. persuaded the President to eat 
that much crow, he would surely have 
tried to force him to eat the whole bird. 
It is not difficult to imagine Khrushchev’s 
rejoinder to such a statement by Eisen- 
hower, if he had. made such a state- 
ment-—which he did not: and this is a 
hypothetical rejoinder that I ascribe to 
Ehrushchev: 

We are delighted to learn that President 
Eisenhower had no part in the infamous 
spy migsion, and that he has not known any- 
thing about these aggressions against Soviet 
territory that have been carried on for 4 
years by his subordinates. Moreover, we are 
pleased that he regrets he has been unable 


‘U-2 incident. 


to prevent these flights. It is therefore with 
great sorrow that the Soviet Government 
finds itself unable to accept the US. state~ 
ment. How is it possible for a self-respecting 
power to do so? If the President ir “ot 
master of his own house, what ar ae 
have we that these fights will stop iygpaie- 
ly it is intolerable that these international 
bandits should remain at large. The So- 
viet Government cannot be satisfied with 
anything less than public exposure, trial, and 
punishment of those who perpetrated these 
outrageous crimes. We know in the inter- 
est of peace the US. President will take stcps 
to assert his constitutional authority, and 
so forth. 


Would not Khrushchev have replied in 
this vein had Eisenhower followed Lipp- 
mann’s advice? The logic of the sit- 
uation demanded it. Having deliberate- 
ly created the incident, Khrushchev was 
bound to squeeze out the last drop of rid- 
icule and scorn. Thank goodness our 
President and his advisers had the good 
sense to stand where they did instead of 
allowing. the situation to deteriorate 
further. 

I repeat: Once it was clear that 
Khrushchev was determined to exploit 
the plane incident as far as he could, 
and once it was clear that he was in 
possession of physical proof that the spy 
flight took place, nothing could have been 
more foolhardy than for the President 
to Have tried to deny it, or to have pre- 
tended he did not know what was going 
on, or to have apologized for it. 

This brings us to a point which has 
disturbed many people—many who re- 
ject the appeasement aspects of the 
Lippmann thesis. Would it not have 
been better, it is asked, for the United 
States si Bete have remained si'-nt 
during hea éhev's tiradés in M 2 
Could we not, by that courseng Ve 
avoided compromising the CIA opera- § 
tidy, ‘atid’ GYso Have avoided the embar-. 
PHESTHE public acknowledgment that w 
were violating international law? Was 
there not something unprecedented and 
unusual in our behavior when we decided 
to talk openly about our spy policy? 

I believe the answer to these questions 
is to be found—once again—in Khru- 
shchev’s original decision to blow up the 
Mr. Lippmann writes 
grandly about the “conventional” way 
of handling such incidents and indicts 
the U.S. Government for being un- 
conventional. But was, it really the 
United States which broke the conyen- 
tions?*Mi Lippmann writes knowinely 
oftiié “double life” nations lead—the 
hidden life of spy operations, and the 
open life of normal diplomacy—and he 
accuses the U.S. Government of ripping 
off the veil from the hidden life. But was 
it really the United States which tore 
off the veil? 

Look at it this way. Can anyone re- 
member a previous instance in modern 
history in which the chief of state of a 
major power has gone before his coun- 
try’s parliament to make a public expo- 
sure of another great power’s spy activi- 
ties, and has coupled that exposure 
with a demand: for public satisfac- 
tion? Spy incidents, to be sure, have 
been publicized before. When a Colone' 
Abel—or any one of scores. of Soy? 
spies—is apprehended, our Justice TC 
partment announces it to the pres” 
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speeches commenting on the arrest may 
be made in Congress; he is tried by the 
courts, and he may be convicted. But 
des ‘he President of the United States, 
irnj’e 2 an instance, go before Congress 
anifrave documents in the air purport- 
ing to prove Abel’s guilt, and demand 
before the world that Khrushchev ex- 
plain whether he was personally involved 
in sending Abel here? Such a perform- 
ance would, indeed, break the conven- 

: f b- 


ber about spy op- 


licly ‘ad ther. 
erations— one of them deliber- 
atély™iIntends to kick. over the traces. 


But this is precisely what Khrushchev 
did. It was he who broke the conven- 
tions by insisting that the American 
Government make a public accounting 
for a spy operation, the proof of which 
was already in Soviet hands. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. : 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator have any doubt in his mind that 
it is a yiolation of international law. to 
oyerfly another cotintry’s territory and 
to systematically photograph for intel- 
ligence purposes? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have no ques~ 
tion in the world as to that fact. In 
fact, I have nol expressed myself on that 
point: : 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I assume 
it is the Senator’s answer that he would 
agree it is a violation of international 
law to conduct spy flights over another 
nation’s territory. 

*"= GOLDWATER. I must assume 
it IT do not recall having seen that 
w down. That is the point to 
which I am addressing If, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, The point I 


Mr. Presi- 


am. getting at follows in a second ques- ~ 


tion. Does the Senator know of any in- 
stance in history where any major 
power has conceded and admitted it was 
engaging in espionage activities either 
in or over another country’s airspace? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I cannot recall, 
from my limited knowledge of history— 
and particularly with respect to modern 
history, where aircraft have been used— 
that a similar instance has ever oc-< 
curred before. Anticipating the Sen-~ 
ator’s next question, I believe that had 
such an incident occurred, and had the 
situation been as I have been describ- 
ing it, we would probably have found the 
same type of incidents occurring. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator believe. that any agent for espi- 
onage purposes can be successful if he 
proceeds to admit things and tell the 
truth when he is asked any particular 
given question under all circumstances? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would say we 
would not expect them to have any suc- 
cess. If another fellow knows someone 
is spying on him, he is going to take 
steps to see that the person does not 
spy the way it is reported he is spying 
at the time. I would suggest that the 
Senator is correct in his assumption that 
“is would lead to a disruption of that 

“%, articular spy technique. 
Ser. LONG of Louisiana. The point I 
“had in mind is that in espionage activi- 


ties the agent who is operating can 
never afford to admit he isa spy. The 
moment he does so, if he is in another 
country’s territory, he will be appre- 
hended, and his usefulness will be ended. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

.Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Regrettably, 
spying is against international law, and 
spying also is an activity which requires 
that the agent must lie, certainly so 
long as he is operating where he can be 
apprehended in some foreign country. 

Most major powers do conduct such 
procedures, but so far as I know, when 
agents are caught they never admit and 
never confess what they have been do- 
ing, At times an agent might be tor- 
tured into confessing, but any confes- 
sion as a result of torturing, according 
to our system of law, is not a valid con- 
fession. The Senator knows that, does 
he not? 

Mr, GOLDWATER. I think the re- 
cent incdent was a little bit different 
from the usual Mata Hari type of spy 
who might be picked up in a saloon or 
a hotel as a result of suspicion. 

In my State we say that when some- 
thing has feathers like a duck, flies like 
a duck, and makes a noise like a duck, 
it-is a duck. 

If a U-2 plane came down because of 
engine trouble and landed on Russian 
soil, any aerodynamic expert who looked 
at it would pretty well know the purpose 
for which it was built. If the cameras 
were intact--and we must assume they 
were—I 
would have brains enough to say, “Thi 


is an espionage plane. It is certainly 


not a plane engaged in. pleasure flying 
over Russia. It is in the air to spy on 
us.” 

Having the evidence on hand, which is 
very unusual, as the Senator must ad- 
mit, I think Khrushchey took advantage 
of this, as I have related, and as I shall 
further relate, to accomplish a- certain 
purpose, which I am afraid he has al- 
most accomplished and will accomplish 
if we allow ourselves to be carried away 
much further. : 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 'The 
thought which occurs to me is that we 
did an unprecedented thing. In fact, so 
far as I know, no major power which 
was sovereign at the time, without 
enemy troops on its territory to compel 
a confession, has ever confessed or ad- 
mitted it has engaged in espionage 
activities. Perhaps Khrushchev thought 
his case was so strong that we could 
not get out from under, but the im- 
pression I have gained is that we would 
have been a lot better off if we had con- 
tinued to insist this was a flight not au- 
thorized by anyone, not even by the 
man’s immediate superior, and if we had 
taken the attitude that, if the Soviets 
wanted to investigate spying activities, 
we have knowledge of some events of 
that sort on their part we want to pre- 
sent, to be investigated also, so that we 
could both go to trial together, 

Roeccevemsriig TER. I think the Sen- 
ator may have heard my earlier remarks 
in which I took a similar stand. 

The incident has happened. Because 
it has happened, I am afraid the Ameri- 


can people are being “wishy-washed” in-. 


would assume the Russians.’ 


to a position of operating from fear 
rather than pride in what has been ac- 
complished. As I have said, this is a 
most unusual case of espionage being 


found out. Usually the spy disposes of 


himself. For some reason, that was not 
done in this instance, and the aircraft 
was not destroyed. 

We know for certainty that the radar 


defenses were about ready to tear out 
what hair they had, when they realized 
they did not have defensive capabilities 
of getting these planes down. . 

They must have known from observa- 
tion that it was not a B-52 or a B-47, the 
only aircraft that we have capable of 
approaching a height slightly exceeding 
50,000 feet. The Russians knew it was 
not either of those two aircraft because 
those planes do not have the necessary 
speed. I believe they knew all along 
what we were up to. moa 

I have never believed in the efficacy of 
summit conferences, but the incident 
came at an unfortunate time for those 
who believe in them. The U-2 plane 
came down. The Russians knew pre- 
cisely what our country was doing. We 
admitted it. There is a question.as to 
what the Senator from Louisiana would 
have done had he been in the place of 
lie: Fresident, but, as I have recited, this 
rst time in history that I recall 
‘ich the Chief of. State considered 

question. How iniproper it would 
have seemed to th ‘tor any of our 
Presidents ‘at the; tly f the detection 
of any Of, the nugicrous Russian spies 
whonr we have ted, to come to a 


joint session of 
SepeneatOuitd 


"arou ‘Meinatiding ‘a full in- 
vestigation hy her country.” 
Mr GONG “of "Leuisiana. -I suspect, 
and I believe I could, sipport my suspi- 
cion if need be;‘that there have been 


other occasions on which agents of this _ 


country have been apprehended, and 
this country denied any knowledge of 
them. That is the manner in which 
every major power operates. We do not 
like to operate in that way, but we are 
compelled by circumstances to do so, I 
assume. When the executive of our 
Nation says, “Yes, this was spying; I 
knew about it; I authorized it,” it seems 
to me that he leaves us in no position to 
be self-righteous when we plead guilty. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am not at- 
tempting to be self-righteous. I have 
had enough experience in the military to 
realize that a nation cannot carry on 
day-to-day peaceful military operations 
without as full a knowledge of the enemy 
as we can possibly get. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the Russians have 
as good information on our military 
capabilities as we have, if not better. 
This action was merely an effort during 
the 4 years in which the activities were 
carried on to give us an even break. 

I am proud of this incident. 


ypin- 
jopeat bh _ SA, went skyroc aca is 
I hea Feat aak cee se 


American ingenuity skyrocketed even 
higher when I realized that we were able 
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to produce an airplane to accomplish this 
objective. ~ 

As one who knows a little about 
aerodynamics, I say that if anybody had 
told me the U-2 airplane was doing what 
we now know it accomplished, I would 
have said, “I doubt it. I do mot think it 
is possible.” Now we know it is pos- 
sible. 

I am addressing my remarks today to 
those who wish to make out of this 
incident either a political issue—and I 
am sure the Senator is not one of those— 
or an issue that can bring weakness to 
the American people instead of the pride 
that should be in their hearts. I speak 
not necessarily of the pride of spying, 
because all of us dislike the word. But 

t.that we have been. able to. keep 
up with the military capabilities of the 
Soviet and gists ahead of them. mili- 
tarily is a great sour OT veassurati¢e to 
the Sena ona. 
Bs 6 “or Louisiana. So far as I 
am concerned, I regret we do not have 
more information with respect to what is 
going on behind the Iron Curtain. I 
wish we had more. But I feel that when 
the decision was made in advance that if 
and when one of the U-2 planes came 
down over enemy territory it would not 
be admitted to be a spy mission, having 
made that decision, it would have heen 
better to have stayed with it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Once Khru- 
shchev had decided on this extraordinary: 
course, the United States had no choice 
but to react in kind. Once Khrushchev 
decided to make spy operations a factor 
in international diplomacy, the United 
States had to assume that his real pur- 
pose in creating the incident was diplo- 
matic in nature; that the decision to 
publicize the U-2 flight and the summit 
meeting were, in other words, inextrica- 
bly intertwined, 

What, then, was Khrushchev’s pur- 
pose? What were the high stakes for 
which he was willing to sacrifice the 
myth of Soviet air invulnerability? 
Paradoxically, the fact this question 
must still be asked is evidence that 
Khrushchev has partially achieved his 
purpose. What is the mystery here? 
Why do we fumble for an. answer that 
fairly leaps out at us? We are witness, 
surely, to a classic case of a failure to 
see the forest for the trees. 

Khrushchev wanted Berlin. 

Ehrushchev told the world that if Ber- 
lin were not given to him, he would take 
it. 

Khrushchev became convinced, as the 
summit meeting drew near, that Berlin 
was not going to be given to him—that 
the United States had decided to call 
his bluff. 

Khrushchev thereupon decided— 
should the United States remain ada- 
mant—to torpedo the conference under 
circumstances that would conceal the 
fact his bluff had been called. 

The U-2 mishap was seized upon as 
@ weapon with which to blackmail the 
United States into making last-minute 
eoncessions on Berlin or, if that failed, 
to be used as an excuse for blowing up 
the conference. 

In other words, because of the West’s 
firmness on Berlin the Soviet Union was 
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on the threshold of a major diplomatic 
defeat. It was EKhrushchev’s last-min- 


ute strategy to prevent that defeat, or, if | 


it could not be prevented, to throw sand 
in the world’s eyes so that the defeat 
would not be recognized or appreciated. 
Thanks to the steady nerves of our Gov- 
ernment at the critical moment, Khru- 
shchev failed in his efforts to pry loose 
concessions on Berlin, 

But Khrushchev’s alternate objec- 
tive—that of diverting attention from 
the fact his bluff was called—is today 
close to realization. For far from cele- 
brating our victory, we are cringing be- 
fore the criticism and are haunted by 


the doubts of those spiritless creatures in 


our midst who ask, plaintively, whether 
we should have dared to win. Instead 
of taking to heart the lesson of the past 
few weeks, and proclaiming it to the 


-world, we are—ourselves—trembling be- 


fore it. We cannot quite accept, even 
now, the moral of the recent ordeal— 
that firmness pays off. 

Is it not time to say that the summit 
has come and gone, and that there is no 
shooting, nor any danger of it, and that 
Berlin remains free? 

I do not mean to suggest that victories 
will always come so easily for the West— 
that we can always avoid shooting. But 
when the happy event occurs, and we are 
vouchsafed such a triumph, let us, for 
heaven’s sake, recognize what has hap- 
pened, Let us not fall under the spell 
of our American Hamlets. Let us not 
collapse of shock for having made a right 
decision, 

L.have. steadily o prosed. summit meet~ 

wn the gro fic 
Téss they can produce is progress toward 
Communist domination of the world. 
Either summit meetings must fail for 
having achieved nothing, or they must 
fail for having yielded to communism 
something of value to the West. The 
only summit meeting that can succeed 
is one that does not take place. Let us 
not forget that either. 

Mr. Lippmann has hinted broadly that 
the Nation is obliged next November to 
turn out of office its present leadership, 
and to replace it with men more talented 
in the art of accommodation. He implies 
that the major issue between the two 
parties may be precisely this: Whether 
the administration was correct in hav- 
ing refused to appease Khrushchev. I 
feel sure he is wrong. I feel sure that 
both parties will nominate candidates 
who will support the minimum require- 
ments of firmness that were demon- 
strated in recent weeks by the Eisen-~ 
hower administration. But if I am 
proved wrong, then to the extent I can 
make it so, I promise the coming political 
campaign will be immersed in foreign 
holicy right up to its ears. ; 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
remarks, I ask that there be printed at 
this point in the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “Thanks, Mr. Khru-~ 
shchev,” written by Mr. David Lawrence 
and published in the U.S. News & World 
Report of June 6, 1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


that the only prog: 


- generally attracted 


June ! Y 


THANKS, MR. KHRUSHCHEV ..- 
(By David Lawrence) 


eae 


Sometimes “FSH “UnekBeetee™ quarters we 
are handed a benefit. Hence we oft say 
that “it is an ill wind that blows nc = #1.” 

Nikita Khrushchev may be surpr to 
learn the true consequences of his reUivess 
action in Paris recently as he torpedoed the 
summit conference and publicly insulted the 
President of the United States. 

We are, indeed, indebted to the Soviet Pre~ 
mier for the following consequences: 

1. The credulous, naive attltudes adopted 
by various groups among us in their advocacy 
of summit conferences were revealed as hope- 
lessly impractical. No longer will we listen 
to the argument that these meetings can 
override the historic ways of diplomacy, 
supersede the United Nations, and leave it to 
four men to settle the disputes which threat~ 
en the world with nuclear war. 

2. The appeasers, who have thought that 
the way to get peace is by making concession 
after concession to the enemy, now have been 
proved illogical, misguided, and without per- 
suasive influence. 

8. The leaders of thought who have urged 
that America maintain its strong defenses 
and place its reliance on the maintenance of 
deterrent strength have been vindicated and 
will now have an increasing influence with 


‘American public opinion. 


4. The tactics of the Soviet Government, 
as it has sought to divide the Western allies, 
weakcn NATO, and ceuse a crumbling of 
morale in the West, have been successfully 
thwarted. The Western alliance today has 
a redoubled strength—it has faith in the 
rightness of its cause and in its military 
power to deter war. 

5. The world has at last been told many 
unpublished facts In the story of Soviet 
espionage. The opportunity to do this might 
never have been forthcoming if a counter- 
measure, undertaken by the United States, 
had not been detected and exploited bv Mr. 
Khrushchev when the U-2 was forced A. 

6. The knowledge of what really Ps 
on in the cold war may have come as a ehick 
at first to the peoples of the West, but slowly 
they are beginning to understand the realistic 
truth. They now will read and be influenced 
by the facts revealed about Communist 
infiltration as well as aggression, 

%. Publication by the United States of 
the list of Soviet epies arrested within our 
own territory as they sought military infor- 
mation has exposed the hypocrisy of the 
Soviet protestations concerning the plane 
piloted by Francis Powers. For Powers was 
merely taking pictures. His plane was un- 
armed and clearly marked with the initials 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad-. 
ministration, well known as a_ civilian 
agency of our Goverment. Is fying 12 
miles or more above any country really a 
violation of international law? If so, then 
why have the Soviets launched space ve- 
hicles which can take photographs of US. 
territory? 

8. Attention has heen dramatically focused 
on picturetaking from the skies. In 1955 
President Eisenhower made his open skies 
proposal to the Soviet Union as a means of 
providing “against the possibility of great 
surprise attack.” He propased that the two 
countries give each other a complete blue- 
print of their military establishments “from 
one end of our countries to the other,” and 
then provide ample facilities for aerial re- 
connaissance and picturetaking of each 
other’s territory. This plan was rejected 
out of hand by the Soviet Government and 
little interest. Now, 
however, the world has been made aware of 
the importance of the plan and of the satel- 
lites already in orbit which can take pi- 
tures at great heights. 

9. Emphasis has becn placed on the “ 
prise attack” issue. It has been difficul fo ree 
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Vine Western governments to arouse world 


opinion on this contiligency even though 
everyone Knows the West would not strike 
the first blow. The world now. has had 
brought foretbly to its attention the vitil 
necessity of preventing or intercepting 
“surprise attack.” The, House of Represent~ 
atives, through one Qf its. appropriation 
committees, has given forynal sanction ‘to 
such a policy. : a ed 
10, The outery of the Soviet Government 
about “aggression” and “spying” must in- 
evitably cause the world to ask when the 
‘Soviets will withdraw their agents from 
Cuba and other Latin-American countries, 
as well as from Europe, Asia and Africa, and 
really cease their “aggression.” ; 
11. Last but not Tégst, the Soviet chiefi- 
tain has asserted a tight to tell the Amer! 
can people the kind of administration he 
wants to see elected in. this country in No+ 
vember. Let’s grant him that privilege on 
the condition that. free elections be held in. 
the Soviet Union and..that our radio mes« 
sages no longer be jammed as we exercise a 
similar right to tell the Soviet people whom 
they shall choose As their ruler. E 
Yes, we can say, “Thanks, Mr. Khru- 
shehev” for having opened not only our eyes 
but the eyes of free peoples everywhere to 
the simple fact that there can be no safety) 
for any country as long as an arbitrary, au-. 


tocratic regime, with the power to make: 


sudden war, rules in Moscow. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

on GOLDWATER. I am happy . to 
yield. a hoes 

Mr, KEATING. Unfortunately I was 
absent from the Senate during the early 
part of the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr, GoLpwater], 
and heard only & part of what he said. 
Certainly, as he nointed out, the only way 
to deal with the,men in the Kremlin is by 
@ policy of firmness.and strength. In 
this regard, I find. myself in complete 
accord with. the views.expressed by the 
Senator from Arizona... One does not 
deal with tyrants end dictators in the 
same manner that he deals with normal 
human beings, To deal Successfully with 
_tyrants and dictators, it is often neces- 
‘Sary that. we deny to them what they 
‘want and instead give them what they 
do not. That is the.only language they 
understand, . Se ye a 

President Eisenhower recognizes this 
fact. I share the view. expressed by the 
: Senator from Arizona that President 
Eisenhower’s successor, be he Republi- 
can or Democrat, must also. recognize 
this ie ahd I am quite certain that he 
will, Wo@ betide us if he does not, 

Certainly the issue of who best can deal 


with this-problem and who best can deal . 


with the men in the Kremlin—Khru- 
shchev or his successor—is bound to be 
uppermost in the minds of the American 


people as they approach the forthcoming. 
an a : 


_ lection. 


The Senator from Arizona hag made a - 


sreat contribution to our thinking on this 
subject by his address. He and J 'sorhe- 
“times find ourselves in disagreetignt on 
‘this, that, or the other issue; buf 4h ‘ar 


#3 the distinguished Senator ag i= 
Over 


zona takes the position that our. n- 
ment must continue its policy, and must, 
.f anything, in the light of recent.events, 
_ be still firmer and still stronger in this 
‘respect, I fully share his views. eens 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. P I 
Ustened to the speech of the able Sena- 
tor from New York yesterday on this 


wn 1 1960 
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same subject, While he and I are occa~ 
Sionally-—but only rarely, I might say-— 
in, disazrcement, there is no issue on 
which we are more in agreement than 
“the matter of the defense of the United 
States.” rae a ay 
‘- My remarks today were addressed not 
only 1 the neeessity of American lead- 
ers ‘recognizing this fact, which I be- 
lieve they do—and I agree with the Sen- 
ator from New York when he says that 
regardless of who the next President may 
be, he will lead from strength—I am 
concerned in these remarks today about 
the efforts being made by some people 
in this country—not purposely—to mis- 
lead the American people into thinking 
that we can deal with these tyrants— 
we would call them hoodlums in this 
country—by being nice to them, in the 
belief that they will treat us as they 
would want us to treat them. At the 
recent summit meeting—even though I 
do not agree with the idea of summit 
meetings—the heads of the American . 
Government and all the agencies con- 
nected with that incident displayed ad- 
mirable courage, and their Performance 
made me a little prouder of being an 
American, 4 
renee 
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of Events in = 


BY WANEER TROHAN 
-- EChicare Press Service| 


¥ ashington, May 28—With 


of heads of state, THE 
SWwUNE presents a chrono- 
logy. of the tangled web of 
events, 
Members of the House for- 
feign relations committee and 
‘the Senate foreign affairs aan 
:committee are trying: to un-;did net know about the 
snarl the incredible array of|Sspeech. 
‘conflicting and contradictory! Secretary of State Chris- 
: statements, tian A. Herter was in Athens 
The editor of Tus Tarpune|en route home from a NATO 
‘asked for a detailed exam- foreign ministers conference 
‘ination of the facts, available|in Turkey. Under-Secretary 
to date, without speculation |of State Douglas Dillon was 
about whether or not-the|acting head of the depart- 


Francis G. Powers 


rono 


Gives Deobisd | 


this administration directives 
ito gather by every- possible || 


conference would have been 
scuttled by Russia regardless 
of the spy plane incident. or 
about the justification of the 
spy policy. 

Here Is the Record 
; The day by day record, as 
far as it is known to date, 
:is as follows: 
: MAY 1 —Pilot Francis G 
:Powers took off from an un- 
,named field Dound for an un- 
‘revealed destination. The 
flight was ordered because 
clear weather was forecast, 
good weather which might 
nol come again for several 
weeks. President Eisenhow- 
er has indicated there was an 
immediate photographic mis- 
sion in view—probably the 
site of the 5 ton sputnik 
launched on the eve of the 
summit conference. 

The same day there was a 
second U-2 meteorological 
flight from Turkey, gather- 
-ing weather data for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space 

/administration. Jt has not 
been made clear whether the 
weather flights were made 
‘to “cover” the spy flights. 


ike Approved Flight 

Central intelligence agen- 
cy officials say there was to 
have been an end to U-2! 
{lights before the summit 
conference, Just how soon be- 
fore the summit the cut-off 
was to come was not made 
-clear. President Eisenhower 
said he fully approved the 

Powers flight. 
MAY 1-MAY 4 
and the state de 
knew Powers and his plane 
were missing. Powers carried 
a poison needle and a pistol, 
which is standard equipment 
for alli strategic air command 
crews. It was said here that 
the pilot was under no in- 
' structions to use the needle 
if captured, but he could 
: elect to use it, if he were 
“being tortured on capture. 
’, The pistol was said to be for 
shooting small game if 

brought down in wild areas. 


; Confusion on Planes 
At first there was some 
confusion as to whether the 

' weather plane or the Powers 
plane was missing. This was 
soon cleared up when the 
weather plane was located. 

_ _ There is no evidence that 
the administration made any 
plans on how to handle pos- 
sible capture of the pilot. It 
appeared that it was assumed 
here the plane had crashed 
_and that no evidence of spy- 

ing was left. 

MAY 2—Russia: asked for 
‘a 48 hour postponement of 
_the projected visit to the 
“United States of Russian Air 
Force Marshal K. A. Ver- 
{shinin. This was not con- 
inected to the missing plane. 
(On May 4 the visit was for- 
‘mally announced, but it was 
canceled May 13 after the U-2 
‘plane disclosure, 


{ Teil Plane Missing 


‘from istanbul, Turkey, that 
‘a single engine air force 
iplane was missing near Lake 
{Van, not far from the Rus- 
sian border, The report de- 
scribed the plane as one of 
two which had taken off 


7 


key, on a weather reconnais- 
sance mission, It was said the 
second plane returned safely 
but the pilot of the first 
_plane had reported his oxy- 
gen mask was not function- 
ing properly. 

To date there is no evi- 
dence that the U-2 was 
downed near Sverdlovsk, 


' Russia, except Khrushchev’s|# 


> werd. 

i MAY 4—Khrushchev an- 
nounced to a cheering su- 
'preme soviet parliament that 


;an American plane had been| 


‘shot down over Russia. He 
deliberately withheld the fact 
ithat the pilot and spy films 
ihad been captured. 

| President in Conference 
President Eisenhower had 
_ {left for a national security 
_ {council meeting in a secret 
thideout when news of 
| Khrushchev’s speech reached 
‘,|Washington. White House 
Press Secretary James C. 


- was not the weather plane. 


MAY 3—It was announced; 


from the United States base! 
at Incritik, near Adana, Tur-! 


ment here. Xe 

A state department spokes- 
iman, Lincoln White, who re- 
‘ceived his instructions per- 
sonally from Dillon; said that 
|“ it may be” the plane 
Khrushchev referred to was 
the missing NASA weather 
plane. At this time it was 
i known that the missing plane 


lease loo" CIA- 


ogy of 


Herter, in another state- 
Russia, saidy 


national security act of 1947 
ithe President has put into ef. 
fect since the beginning of 


imeans the information requir 
ed toe protect the-United 
States and the free world 


to enable them to make ef. 


defense. 

“Under these directives 
programs have been develop 
ed and put into operation 
which have included exten- 
sive aerial surveillance by un- 


armed civilian aircraft, nor-}_ 


imally of a peripheral nature 
‘but on occasion by. penetra-, 
tion 

# Specific missions of these 
unarmed civilian aircraft have 
not been subject to Presiden- 
tial authorization.” 

Allen Dulles, as head of 
CIA, made it clear that he 
was prepared to take full re- 
sponsibility for the flight. 

MAY 8-—President Eisen-' 
hower returned from Gettys- 
burg to Washington and met 
with Herter. The conference 
reported was concerned 
with removing the impres- 
sion the President did not 
know what was going on in 
spying. 


NASA Press Chief Walter 
T. Bonney said the plane was 
on a wholly peaceful mission. 
Whether or not Bonney knew 
of the spy flights has not 
been revealed. 


Calls Story Nonsense 
MAY 6—In Moscow it was, 
said the U-2 was shot down) 
by a single rocket on Khrush- 
chev’s personal orders, but 
no further details were re- 
!vealed. Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei A. Gromyko 
said the American explana- 
tion was ‘“ nonsense.” 

The state department said 
it was asking Moscow for 
“the full facts.” White said 
“there was absclutely no— 
N-O — deliberate attempt to 
violate the soviet airspace.” 
He repeated the May 3 story 
from Turkey that the pilot 
was having difficulty with 
his oxygen mask. 
| Herter returned home to 
lassume state department di- 
rection of the incident. It 
was evident that the affair 
was left in state department 
hands by the White House. 


Tells of Capture 
AY 7—Khrushchev, in a 


TAD satee speech, disclosed the 


pilot had been captured and 
had confessed. He displayed! 
spy photographs. 

Washington officials went 
into a series of huddles. The 
chief participants in the hud- 
dles were Herter, Dillon, 
Hagerty, White and Charles 
E. Bohlen, former ambassa- 
dor to Russia and now top 
adviser on Russian affairs. It 
was decided to issue a state- 


!all of the truth. 


The state department said: | 


“ As previously announced, 
it was known that a U-2 plane 


the inquiry ordered by the 
President, it has been estab- 
lished that, insofar as the au- 
thorities in Washington are 
concerned, there was no au- 


as described by Mr, Khrush- 
chev. 

“Nevertheless it appears 
that in endeavoring to obtain 
information now concealed | 
behind the iron curtain a; 
flight over soviet territory 
was probably undertaken by 


Forced by Secrecy 


ties as measures for legiti- 
mate national defense is en- 
hanced by the excessive sec- 
irecy practiced by the soviet 


world. 
danger of surprise attack that 


ed civilian U-2 aircraft have, 
made flights along the fron-| 
tiers of the free world for) 
the past four years .. .” 

Hagerty, when asked about 


hower has ordered a halt tg 
all further spy flights 
Russia, said: 


ik William Yates takes you 
along on a springtime 
visit to the Left Bank of 
Paris and tells the one 
best way fo see this 
effervescent city. 


* Carl Rogers describes 
attributes which make 
Puerto Rico a wenderful 
vacation choice for both 
the fisherman and his 
nonfishing wife. 


*% Estelle Atwell tells how 
$208 can buy a 
go-everywhere wardrobe 
that enables milady te 
travel abroad in style 
and comfort, 


See Part 6 for these and 
ther features of the Travelers’ 
Guide in this issue 


y 


ment telling some, but not! 


was missing. As a result of! 


thorization for any such flight || 


an unarmed civilian U12 plane. | 


“Necessity for such activi- P 


“Tt is in relation to the 


a report that President Eisen- |g 


————— 


Khrushchev sent Holes to! 


Britain and France complain-| 


ing about the U-2 incident but 
gave no indication of inten- 


tion to wreck the summit con-' 


ference. 
Going on 4 Years 


MAY 9—In another state 
department statement, Her- 


the Soviet Union had been 
going on” by U-2s for four 
years. He said that this had 
been done on Presidential or- 
ders to gather intelligence, 
but added that specific mis-! 
sions had not been subject 
to Presidential authorization. | 

White was asked whether 


that the flights were to be 
continued. He said he would 
leave that to the interpreta-; 
tion of newsmen. 


described the Herter state-| 
ment as “a frank attempt to; 
legalize and justify violation 


ian note to the United States: 
charged the flights were; 
being carried on with the 
sanction of the United States 
government but did not: 
blame President Eisenhower, 
personally. 
Rejects Ike Visit 
MAY 11—At a Moscow ex- 


OP 


union in contrast to the free 


planes of the type or unarm-/ Rios 


LPL Eee aE 


‘ 


‘In accordance with the; 


against surprise attack and|? 


fective preparations for their || 


ter said that “Penetration of | 


the Herter statement meant | 


of state frontiers of other na- 
tions for espionage.” A Russ-! 


253-61 S. HALSTED 


Closed Manday, Memorial Bay 
% 


100782R0001p006000 


Events in 


Nikita Khrushchev 


hibition of U-2 wreckage and 


/equipnient, Khrushchev ex- 


|pressed doubt of -the earlier 
conclusion that President 
Eisenhower did not know of 
the flights. He said the Presi- 
dent would not be welcome 
,as a visitor in Russia in June. 

MAY 42—In ‘Washington, 
| President Eisenhower took 
‘full responsibility for the 
flights at a press conference. 
He said nothing te counter 
the implication that they| 
would continue. 

The United States replied 
to the Russian protest note, 
m saying: 

“In its note, the soviet 
governmert has stated that 
the collection of intelligence 
about the Soviet Union by 
American aircraft is a ‘ caleu- 
Iated policy’ of the United 
States. 

-*Phe United States  gov-| 
‘ernment does not deny that! 
it has pursued such a policy 
‘for purely defensive purpos- 
es. What it emphatically does 
denyiigthat this policy has, 
any. aggressive intent or that | 

«: U-2 flight of! 

& wes iedertaken in an 
effork thmvpreludice the suc- 
cess of the forthcoming meet-| 
| ing of the heady of: govern- 

‘ment in Paris or; to" return 
‘the state Sf Américan-Soviet 
Union relation to the worst 
‘times of the cold war. 


| Puts Blame on Reds, 
“Indeed, it is the Soviet i 


this case which, if anything, 


may raise questions about 
! 


! ” 


these matters . . 
President Eisenhower or- 
‘dered flights over Russia} 
istopped. This was not an- 
eee at the time but dis 
closed May 16. 
| MAY 13—Herter arrived 
:in Paris. He denied that he 
ihad given any intimation the 


| flights would continue. 


i he, al is, 


ollapse at the Sum 


:/warning against further use 


of their territory for spy 
flights. The Russians said the 
Powers flight originated in 


(Pakistan and was to have end-| 
ted in Norway. This has not} 
‘form Russia about the nature 


been confirmed in Washing- 
ton. 


MAY 15~—President Eisen- 
hower arrived in Paris. 

Khrushchev called on 
French President de Gaulle 
land British Prime Minister 
Macmillan, signaling his in- 
tention to torpedo the con- 


in a meeting with President 


jusenhower, as suseested bY | veatize that his flight clearly 


ide Gaulle and Macmillan, at 
'which the U-2 situation could 
be explored. Khrushchev was 


tions he be satisfied with a 
promise that ne more spy 
flights would be made, 


MAY 14~—Khrushchev ar-' 
_}tived in Paris. 


ference. He refused to join! , 


also uninterested in sugges-| 


vil 


Russians knew. He said it 
was decided to engage in 
evasive actions when news- 
paper men descended on the . 
department, in order to pro- 
tect the pilot and not to in- 


of the flight, if that nature 
was unknown to Russia. 

Nixon said officials here 
had to “make a snap deci- 
sion at the moment and it 
proved that—it turned out 
that the decision was wrong.” 

Nixon added: 

“There is never a right 
time to make one of these 


flights if you're going to 
get caught. 
“The plus is this. You 


demonstrates the feasibility 
of the ‘open skies’ proposal 
of the President. 

Worn’t Cause Harm 


“This flight demonstrates 
that unarmed planes can teke 


In Washington, George V.! photographs without causing i 


its intention in Tespect to: 


i: Russia sent protest notes to: 
‘Norway, Pakistan and Turkey | 


"TODAY, SUNDA} 


| Allen, director of the United 
States information agency, 
tried to clear up some of the! 
misunderstandings on 
flights. He told a television! 
quiz show: 


| “JY will say that I know 
ithat the spokesman of the 
state department who gave 
;out the information was act- 
ing in entirely good faith 
when he said it was a weather 
plane... 


“There has been a great 
misunderstanding that I 
would like to correct today. 
Mr. Herter, the secretary of 
State, has not said that we 


He said that there is an ob- 
ligation and a responsibility 
on the part of the govern- 
ment of the United States 
iand of the free world to try| 
‘to obtain information 
guard against surprise attack, 
Dat he has not said that we 
jare going to continue to fly.| 
‘He hasn’t said one way or an- 
jother . . .” 


Nixon Traces Blame 

|! The same day Vice Presi-! 
j dent Nixon, on another tele-| 
|vision question and answer 
program, traced some of the 


MAY 10—The Russian press : government’ treatment of/blame for the erroneous 


statements to persistent de- 
Imands of newspaper men for 
facts. 


| He said the state depart-: 
iment leaders were confronted | 
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the, 


to; 
° er were to assure the safety 


any damage, any harm at all 
'to commercial aviation or the 
national security of the coun- 
‘try over which the flights are 
‘made. . .” 


MAY 16. — At the only 


‘meeting of the big four in 


Paris Khrushchev charged 
that the United States had 
torpedoed the conference. He 
demanded an abject apology 
for the flights, punishment 


‘Of those responsible and an 


end to the flights. 


President Eisenhower re- 
sponded by branding Khrush- 
chev’s demands as an ultima- 
tum which could not be ac- 


are going to continue to fly. ; cepted. 


Only for Protection 
He continued: 
“We pointed out that these 
activities [plane flights] had 
no aggressive intent but rath- 


of the United States and the 
free world against surprise 
jattack by a power which 
jboasts of its ability to deva- 
state the United States and 
other countries by missiles 
‘armed with atomic warheads. 

“There is in the soviet 
statement an evident misap- 
prehension on one key point. 
It alleges that the United 
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States has, thru official state- 


;menls, threatened continued 


-overflights. - -In point of 
fact, these flight were sus- 
| pended after the recent inci- 


with a situation in which /dent and are not to be re- 
they did not know what the sumed. 
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Senators Query Herter Sharply on Conflicting Statements on Downing of U2 : 


CENSOR HERTER TESTIMONY: Charles E. Bohlen, left, State Department adviser 
on the Soviet Union, and Richard Helms of the Central Intelligence Agency go over the 
testimony of the Secretary of State on the U-2 plane case, before making it public. 


you have any changed views, 
Mr. Secretary, as to the value of; 
* the so-called summitry diplo- 
SECRETARY HERTER -—-|macy as a result of this recent 
That is correct. meeting? 

SENATOR HUMPHREY —| SECRETARY HERTER—I 
Did anyone ask as to whether|/think ag a method of carrying 


or not you had any personaljout negotiations it has taken a 
knowledge of the U-2 flight?\pard knock. 


Se Bee Functions of NASA Cited 


It was included, I said it was 

included—-I am sure it was in-| SENATOR MORSEM—Mr. Sec- 

cluded in a group of flights that|retary, I think it would be help- 

I had been asked whether I/ful for this record if you made 
a statement in regard to the 


had any objections to them. 
SENATOR HUMPHREY -—/functions of NASA [National 
Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 


If you wanted to, could you 
have effectively vetoed such ajtration] and the part that 
policy ? NASA played in connection 
SECRETARY HERTER with the U-2 flight * * *.I raise 
No, I could only have given/the question because I want to 
do what I could in order to 


my advice to the President. 3 
SENATOR HUMPHREY —jclarify the record in regard to 
the allegation made that there 


Would the Vice President be € 
is not the best of coordination 


aware of these decisions? 
SECRETARY HERTER between the State Department, 
I think that in the matter of |C. I A., Pentagon building and 
the National Security Council,jnow NASA, and that there may 
he was aware of the program|be a need for a centralization in 
in the larger sense. I doubt/the State Department of the 
if he was familiar with any ofjauthority to authorize any 
the individual flights as such,|statement by any of these agen- 
but he may have been. ae in reer to a reece 
__|such as this, because of som 
aE ete SE ie possible reason to believe that 
tion was that the Vice Presi-|if this had been centralized 
dent intimated on a television|™ore we would not have been 
program, I believe the day be- having different statements 
fore the President announced|Co™ing from different agencies. 
in Paris, that the flights should| MR. DILLON--We were not 
continue, and the next day the 
President announced that he 
had already canceled them. 


The Vice President said they 


United Press International Telephoto 


was going to make such a for- 
mal] statement as this, and I am 


ligence Agency was either. 


e 
Continued from Preceding Page reper a poviiag we will con 
ourselves in deeper and deeper The First Information 
in a denial of something which SENATOR GORE, Democrat 
was perfectly self-evident. That! .¢° rennessee—When did the 
bli Pear ae that we wereldepartment first receive in- 
ace 1th. A 2 flight 
SENATOR LONG —Wwell,|formation that the (U-2 flig 
denial of espionage, but you! ‘MR, DILLON—That informa- 
also have considerable indica-/+ion was received in the depart- 
tion that they would be denying ment during the day, on Sun- 
espionage that you are in posi- day, the Ist of May, at about 
tion to fairly well prove, could the middle of the day, our time. 
you not? Could you not try! cenaTOR GORE—What 
your espionage cases before thel.... the nature of that informa- 
United Nations as well as they tion? : 
coe? MR. DILLON—The nature of 
SECRETARY HERTER—We the information as conveyed to 
6 me po apiaae ees Wel me, which had been received in 
Ty ve Ole Our Own courts. the department through the 
_, SENATOR LONG—Yes, butlcentral” Intelligence ‘Agency, 
if they want to try a case bel yas that this plane: Wits over- 
fore the United Nations, couldn’t due at its destinatin, ‘arid: that! 
you just as well have insisted|the time beyond which’ #éi fuel 
on trying the espionage cases/cyppiy would carry:it had ron 
with. them in the United Nations out and so therefore, it was 
simultaneously? F 
SECRETARY HERTER—Yes,|"SEwaTOR GORE. The ques- 
we could, but in that particular tion I ask is when did you first 
eens Aree was a rather/nove some notice, some in- 
: : ..|formation, some hint that the 
SENATOR LONG—Here is|piane was actually down in 
the thought that occurs to me.| Russian territory? I was not 
Under the Russian system if he| referring to your presumption 
admits he made a mistake he/tnat because of its flight pat- 
has to resign more or less aS|tarn and the amount of. fuel 
Malenkov [Georgi M. Malen-|inat it must be down. 
kov, former Soviet Premier]|” when did you actually receive 
did or more or less throw him-| ome intelligence , some hint 
self on the mercy of the party. that the Soviet had the plane? 
But when we plead guilty tol” wR DILLON—That the So- 
espionage in this case, how can! viets had the plane, I think the 
we plead guilty on the one hand first, information tve received 
and contend that there is nolo that was at the time Mr. 
punishment in order when wel xnrushchev made his statement Trt 
plead guilty to violating inter-|5, Thursday morning " before|tion of intelligence. When you 
national law? * * * the, I. think it was the Supremejhave something as important 
Distinguishes Cases Soviet, on the 5th day of May. ae pean a5 oa iS gk 
SENATOR GORE—Are you|tant to limi e knowledge tc 
SECRETARY HERTER—Sen- sure you received no nine ne the minimum number of people 
Sb re ca tow nicn Se ave information, no report from|and this was strictly limited 
referring, of which there all either your embassy in Russia|throughout the Government and 
been quite a numbber, have all| the intelligence agency thatlwe did limit it in the State 
ben border cases where there! ine plane might actually be|Department. 
was no. -espionaee JHVOlved: down in Russia? We dig’not t hink it was 
Dearie oe eee etion cea| Mr. Dillon—It was our as-|proper fo*nform our press peo- 
porter pettolon weather pete sumption, since most of thejple. Théré‘iwas a special pro- 
or something of that kind where/- ine pattern of the plane, its|cedure for people who were in- 
the issue was as to palate at mission was to spend most of|formed of this, and the press 
nok ee Was a inten pa its time over the Soviet Union,|people were not so informed. 
overflight or not which is en|it was our assumption that that|, SENATOR GORE—Mr. Sec- 
Airety different from id ale was most likely right from thelretary, lam not questioning you 
ticcular case. Yes, but|first, from when the plane did|about the initial cover state- 
SENATOR LONG—Yes, bu not return. But we did rot re-|ment issue you had in Turkey. 
ihe shoughe ee cee te Sie ceive any specific information|I am asking you about an offi- 
we didn’t have to plead guiltyitnot it “was down over thelcial falsehood on May 6, after 
to anything, and I know lawyers Soviet Union, in the Soviet/you say the Department knew 
Fepresent guilty clients. sei Union, the Russians had eitherjof the flight pattern, assumed 
aye lawyer, whens yeu Pe a | the plane, the pliot or any parts|the plane was down, a whole 
silty, arent you more or es of it, until Mr. Khrushcheviday after you received informa- 
if position that you do have tol de’ the statement on Thurs-|tion that the pilot was prob- 
either apologize or take correc: day morning. ; ably alive and in the afternoon 
tive action, or even under Sfer| SENATOR GORE—When didlof the day after even I had been 
system of law more or less offer! 11) “tinct receive some hint, informed, I ask you again if 
to take your punishment if you|- me information, some indica- you think this is an example of 
are going to plead guilty? {tion that the Soviets might havelthe coordination whicl you ear 
Bee eee oraident |the pilot alive? lier told us the Department had 
you may recall, the Presiden . DILLON—The first in-| MR. DILLON-—Senater,'E: 
had stated that he had takenl¢rmation we received on thatlanswer that. I think it took 2 
corrective action, He haSiwas received in the department {major decision to reach a deci- 
characterized this as @  tc"|in the afternoon of the 5th day|sion which was reached the fol- 
grettable incident. When t de- of May, after we had put outllowing day; that we were going 
mad pole mga ane ote our first statements. to abandon our cover story and 
0.280 Genet , tell the truth. That decision 
~ think you, sir, or anyone else Set FenOEr oe could not be reached rapidly 
could have accepted those de-} This was in the form of a re-|ang quickly. It was reached aft- 
mands. lport from our embassy in Mos- 
SENATOR LONG—I don’t re-|cow saying that various oe 
quire my part of your examina-jforeign diplomats had so atl was reached, we saw no reason 
tion be made a part of the pub-|cocktail parties or gare ate to inform our press officer of 
lic record, Mr. Secretary. I don’t from various puna offici: S|anything but the cover story, 
‘insist on it at all, but I don’t/that this plane ine these fon which is what we were standing 
avery ell ce NOY ee oon aiplunate a Soviet official |PY UP until that time. 
oe ay tiie mater and said that they had the pilot and| White’s Statement Explained 
‘then take the attiude that no)that report reached us. THE CHAIRMAN—Senator, 
3 apology is forthcoming * * * We didn’t know whether itimay I interrupt? I didn’t 


N, Re-|was accurate or not, but it gavelynderstand why Mr. White 
chia coke a Secre-|us pause. That reached us thelwasn’t required to clear his 
acy I want to ask questionsjofternoon of Thursday, and Ilstatement at this time with you. 
:on two items that I have select-|think it was on Friday that we; MR. DILLON—I am giad to 
"ed from the mail I have received |identified the fact that a photo-/answer thgt. Mr. White sees 
on the summit conference. graph of the wreckage as put/the press every day, and he does 
The first is that people that/out by the Soviets was a fraudinot know in advance necessarily 
write me are concerned because/and so then at that time we as-|the detailed questions that he 
of the fact that Mr. Khrushchev|sumed, we acted on the assump-|may be asked. If a question 
hurled such epithets at us, ourjtion from then on, that theylcomes that he thinks he does 
President and the nation as they|probably had the pilot and that|not know the answer to, he does 
have—a coward—a bandit and|they possibly had a good dealjclear it with us. Now, the day 
‘aggressor. Will that influencejof the plane. before, when he put out our 
‘our course of action in getting) SENATOR GORE.—A mem-jstatement, it was given to him 
information that is necessaryjber of your department informedjand he followed exactly what 
for our security. me in the offices of the commit-j/he had been told. He did not 
. Securit te on Friday morning of the)make any statement that was 
s, : Wa Pralere y 6th that the department did, injquite as catagoric as this state- 
onuueemee nee gin fact, have information indicat- ne ag rly the following ay 
.think we will do whatever we at the Soviets may have HAIRMAN — Why 
feel is essential for our secu- tis vilot fale: 7 didn’t he stand on the one that 
rity. I am not saying in that) wR. DILLON.—That was|had been cleared? 
respect that we are going to probably reporting the informa-| MR. DILLON—This was just 
deliberately utilize the U-2 again./tioy which I said was received|an answer to a question. Why 
Z lle ee aneeon Can|the afternoon of the 5th regard- he did it, he thought he was 


ing that. ee oe een I Ades ne 
We assure the American people RE.— Yes. Now|2cted perfectly al right. e 
that despite all this tirade, there apenas eet knew of the/did not think that this was a 
will be no slackening in our flight, you knew of the flight|/2ew question. He thought he 
efforts to secure, by any meas- pattern: and you assumed that|“25 following the cover story, 
ures or means, the information the plane was down in Russia,|Wbine he was. So he made this 
, that is necessary for the secu-| y say now that on the 5th|Statement. It wasn’t a state- 
rity of this nation? - you received this information|Ment; it was in answer to a 
SECRETARY HERTER — Tinat the pilot was probably question. I want to emphasize 
think both the President—Tlslive and yet, on the afternoon that. . 
think the President in particu-iof the 6th, this Mr. Lincoln THE CHAIRMAN—It was a 
lar, has made that very Clear.*** (white, official spokesman for|V€Ty categorical statement that 
é the department, said this: went far beyond the other state- 
edpera Hoe ot tbe alles “There was’ absolutely no/ment. That is what. begins 
SENATOR CARLSON—Can|deliberate attempt to violate the ° Pt es your ssituation, 
ithe American people be assured|Soviet air space and there has : . 
that the United States has theinever bene ee se Pte e Poros aaa to 
full cooperation of our allies inj} Did you authorize that state- * 5 
meaintainiad our position on the waa THE CHAIRMAN—Mr. pans 
., Berlin status? MR. DILLON—No, not spe-|Tetaty. there are one or two 
"SECRETARY HERTER —|cifically. Mr. White was not one|Statements in your own state- 
. Senator, one of the most im-|of those in the Department of |Ment I would like to a oe 
«- pressive things that I have ever/state that had any knowledge|Veloped a bit, for ee 
seen was the meeting of NATO/o¢ these operations, on Page 5, point 2: e 
jee took place after the Conclusion Was Drawn 


decision not _to suspend this 
aborted, so-called summit con- ‘ program of flights, as the sum- 
‘ference. I have never seen such] The statement which we au- 


a 


tier nn mit meeting approached, was a 
animi i S, {thorized the day before, which|sound decision.” * * * 
scaniehiisa ue. Geena at is in the record, was not that} I understood from your pre- 
that meeting. categoric, But I don’t think/vious statement and others that 
SENATOR CARLSON—Mr that Mr. White, that there was/the program was agreed upon, 
Secretary, do you feel that wej@"Y Treason why he shouldn’tland it was running along with- 
sae Ie eae ess on|fave made such a statement.jout being suspended. But this 
ce a Peak auen ‘ong(He drew that conclusion from|statement seems to leave the 
these nuclear tes Pol acne the N. A. S, A. statement oflimplication that a specific de- 
oe ae conterence anc’ the day before and when he wasicision was taken not to suspend 
ee ae asked questions-—he didn’t vol-/them in view of the conference 
SECRETARY HERTER —lunteer this statement, He was approaching. 
During the last few weeks,/peing questioned apparently in Was: such a decision tanen? 
realy the last few days, theyig press conference and he made] grcreTARY HERTER —_ 
have. been meeting tn Geneva|that statement," * * That I can’t tell you. I was not 
examining & Coordinated pro-| smNATOR GORE—Is Mr.|a party to that 
gram of research for improving |White authorized to speak 10) THE CHAIRMAN — Well, 
. instrumentation so that smallitn, United States press on be-lthis says “the decision not to 
shots Hee be detected under-|nai¢ of the Department of|suspend this program of flights 
gichis State? as the summit meeting ap- 
i, Lose h conferees have) wr, DILLON—Yes, he is, [proached was a sound decision.” 
Over Le » pretty satisfac) smNATOR GORE—Are you!” Was there any decision taken 
~ torily. They @re halted at this saying that he was making\|not to suspend it? 
moment, awaiting some instruc-| tatements about this, but that 
tions from Moscow. he was not informed on theiknow that when the matter 
: In the next few days welsubject? came before me, 
should know better whether or 


Pilot of U-2 Spy Plane 
Termed in Good Health 


WASHINGTON, May 27 
(AP) —-Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter said to- 
day that “we have been as- 
sured” Francis G. Powers, the 
American spy pilot now being 
held in the Soviet Union, is in 
Bood health. 

Mr, Herter made the report 
to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee when asked 
about the flier whose U-2 
plane went down inside the 
Soviet Union on May 1. The 
United States Embassy in 
Moscow has asked to see Mr. 
Powers, but Mr. Herter said 
it had not yet obtained per- 
mission from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, 

“We have been assured that 
he is in good health and be- 
yond that I can't tell you 
whether we know where he is 
being held or not,” Mr. Herter 
‘snid. “Perhaps one of my col- 


| tee -Imows that. I don't 
<bighee, are any informa- 
“Morfér! tifat.’: 


along without any decision|convention ? 


being taken to suspend them? 


SECRETARY HERTER — Ijfollowed it. 


think that is correct, 
TRE CHAIRMAN — There- 
fore, the other way around is 


er long sessions with the Secre-|that no positive decision was|spirit of Camp David, the kind I ; 
tary on Saturday and until that|/taken not to suspend them, is|of speech which any official of|There, sir, I am trying to think 


that correct? 

SECRETARY HERTER 
That is right. 

THE CHAIRMAN — That 
statement, I think, needs clari- 
fication. I think to me, it means 
that at some point prior to 
May 1, a specific decision was 
taken not fo suspend them in 


view of the summit. Isn’t that 


a legitimate interpretation of 
that sentence? 

SECRETARY HERTER — I 
think that is correct. May I 
read what the President said 
on that subject: He said, “As 


to the timing, the question was 


really whether to halt the pro- 


gram and thus forego the 


gathering of important infor- 


mation that was essential andiDillon made were a counter- 
that was likely to be unavail- 


able at a later date. The pro- 
gram went forward.” 
ee * 

THE CHAIRMAN — Then 
that decision was made by the 
President ? 

SECRETARY HERTER—Oh, 


he was certainly consulted with|Did Secretary Dillon propose 
regard to the continuation of|that a U-2 flight be undertaken 


the program, 
THE CHAIRMAN--Do you 
known when that was made? 


THE CHAIRMAN—Mr. Sec- 
retary, do you know whether 
there was a moritorium on 
these flights during the meeting 
at Camp David? 

SECRETARY HERTER—-No. 
As far as I know, that question 
never arose. 


THE CHAIRMAN—So that|actual time, 
there was not, as far as youlto do with 


know? 

SECRETARY HERTER—As 
far as I know, there was 
not. * * * 


The ‘Flight’ Statement 

THE CHAIRMAN—Mr, Sec- 
retary, what were the consider- 
ations which led to the decision, 
not oniy te assume responsibil- 
ity for the flight, but to imply 
that the flights would continue 
in the future? 


SECRETARY HERTER _ tights were being undertaken 


have to take responsibility for 
the statement that was inter- 
preted and, if i may, I would 
like to read you exactly what 
was said on that score. 

This is a statement that was 
interpreted that we were going 
to continue the flights: 

“The Government of the Unit- 
ed States would be derelict to 
its responsibilities, not only to 
the American people, but to 
free people everywhere, if it 
did not, in the absence of Soviet 
cooperation, take such measures 
as are possible unilaterally to 


*Jlessen and to overcome this 


danger of surprise attack. 


“In fact, the United States 
has not and does not shirk this 


SECRETARY HERTER —1|responsibility.” 


That is the statement that 


which was|Was interpreted that we were 
MR. DILLON—TI am stating|some time previous from the/&cing to continue the flights, 


"not there has been any radicallinat he was not informed as to|point of view of the continua-|and it seems to me it was a 


change of position on the partithe facts of this intelligence 
of the Russians or not. There is operation any more than the 
some chance of reaching agree- people who made the press 
ment. Jt will be a limited) statements for N. A. S. A. were 
agreement at best, but that/intormed of the facts of it. 

a Bgain depends on full agreement} gsmeNATOR GORE—Do you 

¥ with regard to the controllcai that responsible and coordi- 
mechanisms. nated performance? 

those talks! MR. DILLON—We are get- 

“have been going for a long time.| ting at this stage, Senator, into 


not interpose any objection to 


event that was coming up. 
Decision on Suspension 


to say then no specific deci- 


tion of the program, when con-|pretty far-fetched interpreta- 
ditions were appropriate, I didjtion. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Then, do 


it because of any diplomatic|you mean that that statement, 


that you did not intend te con- 
vey the view or the possibility 
that the flights would be con- 


THE CHAIRMAN —Is it fair|tinued, is that correct? 


SECRETARY HERTER—No, 


sion not_to_suspend them was|what I was saying there wasl|nartieular flicht as such. __ 


would continue, and the next 
today; that from the point ofjday the President announced 
view of our own interests and|that they had been suspended. al ste 
that of the whole free world, it) What I am asking is, would|there was coordination, there 
is essential for us to do what-|the Vice President, as a mem-/was a decision that the state- 
ever we properly can in order|ber of the Security Council,ments were going to be made 
to acquire information to avoidjhave any opportunity of know-|by the State Department. 
surprise attack or to be pre-jing the decision that had been} That decision was taken and 
pared for it. made by the President? made known My i other sem: 
SECRETARY HERTER —!cies concerned, which were the 
Sas pla aia Oe dae ats ..|There, the days followed so|Department of Defense and the 
THE CHAIRMAN—But in quickly one on another that I/Central Intelligence Agency, 
view of that statement, do you just ‘couldn't answer that,jthen on the morning of May 5. 
think that Mr. Khrushchevivnether that opportunity had! The Central Intelligence 
cuter it and continue the}heen offered or not. Agency had the ze lstioneilpe 
¥ SENATOR HUMPHREY —;wW! . A. S. A. and undertoo! 
Det ARY HERTER—Yes,/rhe program of the flights, the|to pass that on, since we had no 
certainly do, if he had wanted] onnaissance flights, was anjrelationships so faras N.A.S. A. 
ane Cir CA Ae Nie was concerned, Rare didn’t 
: \ — Do youliy was agreed upon by the Se-|know we were in this thing, and 
thin our President would ac-|{ iy Gomi, Ir that correct? [somehow thie statement was 
other power? 


(put out by N, A. S, A. some- 

SECRETARY HERTER—The|PU 

SECRETARY HERTER — 1¢|Security Council was aware of Me anu eee Sane the 
it, yes. ; ; : 

cel Cartan’? & SOMeT] NcEavoR uMPuREY — paso tie mart Oat hey 
SENATOR MANSFIELD —|The Vice President is a mem-|had been furnished. 

Were there any indications that} ?€" of the Security Council ? 


The President Is Qvoted 
Khrushchev planned to scuttle| SECRETARY HERTER --| SENATOR GORE—The Pres- 
the conference before the U-2 Yes 


5 ident, in his statement to the 
plane was shot down on May 1?| SENATOR HUMPHREY — If! 4 merican people, the other 
SECREARTY HERTER—No,|the Vice President states on alnight, said this: 
SENATOR MANSFIELD —|television program that he un-| «4. to the timing, the ques- 
Did Khrushchev's Baku 


All the relationships—as I 
said in my original statement— 


speech|derstood that the flights would:tion was really whether to halt, 
precede or follow Mr. Dillon'sjcontinue, yet the President an-|the program and thus forgo the 
speech to the A. F. L-C. I. Q,/nounced the next day in Paris,|sathering of important informa- 
that as of the previous Thurs-|tion that was essential, and 
— It}day they had already been sus-|that was likely to be unavail- 
pended, do you think there waslable at a later date. The deci- 
SENATOR MANSFIELD —lany lack of communication be-jsion was that the program 
Would you classify Mr. Dillon’s|tween the responsible officials should not be halted.” 
Speech as very much in thejof this Government? Now, as I understood your 
SECRETARY HERTER —jreply to the chairman of the 
committee, you did not partic- 
ipate in the making of a deci- 
sion to halt or not to halt this 
particular flight. 


SECRETARY HERTER 


the State Department might/of the dates. 

have made before that historic| The Thursday on which the 

meeting ? President gave that order was 
SECRETARY HERTER— TI|the day that I went to Paris. I 

would say this, that Mr. Dillon’s|went to Paris that night. 

epeecn was almost a require- The President followed two 
ati Gis thee haa to the alle-| nights later and whether or not particular program. 

ioe Eh ie h een made bYlin that two-day interval any-|| SECRETARY HERTER — 

TGR Aa eth payaso ae thing had been distributed with| And approved of it as a part of 

continued tits ans and his|regard to that order, I just don’t|the program. The question of 

: repetition, which Ilmow. the halting of it was not in 


have given the chronolo y of, —Doli i 
ofthe fact that they wie rooine SENATOR HUMPHREY—Dolissue at that time although I 


to take this unilateral position 
sooner or later without its 
being an absolute ultimatum on 
the subject of Berlin, Germany. 

SENATOR MANSFIELD—In 


had approved of it. 
SENATOR GORE —On this 


other words, Mr. Secretary, 
speeches which you and Mr. 


action to the gradual hardening 
of Mr. Khrushchev’s speeches 
in the period preceding that? 
SECRETARY HERTER—En- 
tirely. 
Knew of U-2 Program 


prior to the summit conference? 
MR. DILLON—No. 


forehand of the scheduling of 
the U-2 flight over the Soviet 
Unoin on May 1? 

MR. DILLON—No, I was not 


a month or two before this 
and I had nothing 
it afterwards hbe- 
cause I didn’t in the ordinary 
course of my duties. 

SENATOR MANSFIELD— 
Your knowledge was, in effect, 
general knowledge? 

MR. DILLON— Yes, 

SENATOR MANSFIELD— 
Mr. Herter, happening to be 
out of the country at the time, 
was, I assume, unaware of any 
specifie flight but perhaps had 
general knowledge that these 


Classic cord of 
Dacron* and cotton 


to wash, wear and 
enjoy all summer 


and had been over a period of 
years. 

SECRETARY HERTER— 
The first knowledge I received 
was when I was in Ankara. I 
didn’t know there was a flight 
under way. All I heard was 
this same report that a plane 
was down. 

SENATOR MANSFIELD— 
Now, both of you have had gen- 
eral knowledge of this: Would 
it be a fair assumption a say, 
despite the fact that the Presi- 
dent undertook, in a certain 
sense, personal responsibility 
for this particular flight, that 
he, too, likewise, had only gen- 
eral knowledge but that because 
of his position as the Chief of 
State, he would be held repson- 
sible under any circumstances 
because of his position of re- 
sponsibility ? 

SECRETARY 
That is correct. 


Enters Qualification 
Might I just qualify one 
thing? When you say he was 
familiar with this particular 
flight and his timing, so far 


Carefully tailored by Haspel, this 
handsome Dacron* polyester 

and cotton cord suit refreshes itself 
with just a tubbing. It takes the 
heat lightly, and even humidity 
won't dampen the spirits of its crisp 


good looks. In light tones of blue, 
tan and gray, or dark tones of 
navy, olive, gray or brown. 
Regulars, shorts and longs, 39.95 


Men’s Store, 59th Street at Third Avenue 
At all 5 Bloomingdale stores 


For your shopping 

convenience, all 5 Bloomingdale 
stores are open Monday 

and Thursday nights. 


HERTER— 


*R 


as I know all of us were fa- 
miliar with alternate possibil- 
ities of flights but not this 
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aware of the fact that N. A.S. A.| 


SECRETARY HERTER — I, 


Mri die 
al 


Herter Hints the Loss 
Of U. -2's Elsewhere 


WASHINGTON, May 27 
(UPI) —Secretary of State . 
Christian A. Heter said today 
that the United States spy 
plane downed in the Soviet 
Union May 1 was the first 
lost in Soviet territory, but he 
hinted that others hat been 
lost elsewhere. 

Mr. Herter's hint of other 
missing U-2 aircraft was 
given in the first censored 
section of his close-door testi- 
mony hefore the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Chairman J. W. Fulbright, 
Democrat of Arkansas, asked 
him: 

“Were any other planes Iost 


on these same ventures prior — 


to May the Ist?” 

Mr, Herter replied: “* * * 
[deleted matter] not over Sa- 
viet territory.” 

“None had been shot down 
or lost over Soviet territory?" 
Senator Fulbright asked. 


“No,” Secretary Herter an- 


swered. 

There have been published 
reports in the past that a U-2 
exploded over southern Ger- 
many several years ago. There 
also have been reports that 
one crashed in the western 


United States. 
———— ee 


not sure that the Central Intel-|Know that the summit con- 


ference was coming. 
SENATOR GORE—Well, my 
specific question is this: did 
you participate in a conference 
or were you aware of a de- 
cision, did you make a decision? 
What is the full extent of your 


knowledge of a decision. that 
the flight would not be dis-- 


continued, 
SECRETARY HERTER — I 


know of no conference at which’ 


that matter was discussed. * * * 

SENATOR GORE—How Tong 
ago did you approve the pro- 
gram? 

SECRETARY HERTER -— I 
can’t tell you exactly but it was 
some time prior to the time I 
went abroad. 

SENATOR GORE—Is it 2 
matter of weeks? 

SECRETARY HERTER — A 
matter of weeks, * * * 


FUN FESTIVALS SET 


Family Events Slated at 110 
Spots Here June 11-12 


Family Fun Festivals will be 
conducted at 110 places in the 
city June 11 and 12 by the 

the Po- 


Park and 
lice Athletic Leartie. The events 


will mark Nationai Recreation 
Month. The program will be 
under the auspices of the 
Robert Moses-Police Athletic 
League Fund, established last 
summer with a $50,000 anony- 
mous grant. 

Competitions in which per- 
sons of all ages may partici- 
pate will be held to encourage 
parents to take part with chil- 
dren. 

Plaques will be awarded to 
those placing first and second 
in each of several athietic 
events. Special prizes wiil be 
awarded on a point system to 
the families acquiring the most 
points. The first prize in the 
family events will be a picnic. 
kit. 


Pe} : 


Herter and 


‘ Gates Jr.] and Mr. Allen Dulles. 


’ 


ton, members of the State De-|\o ise isn’t it a fact that both 


. members of the Central Intel- 


i 
’ 


: stand, were 


- statement, N. 


_on May 5. This was right after 
din which he said a plane was 


- you wiil recall also at that time 
“the Soviets printed a photo- 


.this decision. 


out @ proper statement. 


NEW. YORK TIMES no & “60 


* 


i ibly had 
eceding Page|the aircraft and possibly 
Ponmaned ott oe the pilot in their possession. 


happened, what was the lack of| go this was then followed on 
oe a cibe va wee Saturday morning, i atin 
at : Khrushchev’s speech in whic 
Oe EL eee eis he stated that ee did have the 
MR, DILLON—If it would bejpilot, and gave for the first 
helpful, I will be glad to explain|time actual information as to 
briefly the course of events in) nere it was shot down and so 
the few days after the plane forth. 


was missing. 
We frat received news that| The Secretary returned to 


this plane was missing, was|Washington on Friday, May 6, 
overdue, at its home base on/from Istanbul and Greece, and 
Sunday, which was the day that|I reported to him on the situa- 
the Soviet Union later said the/tion as of that time, and at 
plane was shot down. that time he naturally took 
At that time, it was deter-jover. 
mined that a cover story would) Therefore, on Saturday morn- 
be used as wag stated by theljing, we met with him to deter- 
President the other night, which|mine what to do next, and at 
had been previously prepared|that moment as we met, we 
for such instance. were faced with this new Soviet 
There was full coordination|statement saying that they had 
in this. I knew that the coverjthe pilot, and a new situation 
story was to be issued and itjhad arisen, and his action at 
was discussed that it would be/that time the Secretary will 
issued as usual when a planejanswer for. But that was when 
was lost at the base from which|the decision was made to tell, 
the plane was lost, There would/to reveal the fact that this was 
be no statement from Wash-jan American plane. * * * 
ington, and this statement, this|) SENATOR WILEY, Republi- 
information was given to thelcan of Wisconsin—In your opin- 
people who would be in chargejion, is the matter of using what 
of the flight at the base where|we have used in the past, the 
it flew from in Turkey. * * *|1J-2’s for a mere period of 
In due course, the statement/years, all in the interest of pre- 
was put out there that a planelserving the integrity of the 
was missing. * * * 


Circumstances Unknown 
After that statement Wa5/;) good, 


i 


: is 
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SA 8 a ee ae 


ed aiates and the integrity) 4 BRIEFING FOR REPORTERS: Senator J. 
SECRETARY HERTER—I do| Committee, tells newsmen about developments at the clo:d hearing on the U-2 plane and other recent matters. 


made no further action Was) “gin ATOR WILEY—And, in 


taken here because we did not your opinion, if the U-2 incident H 


erter Denies Pre-Summi Review of U-2 Flights 


know the circumstances of how hadn't ha Ine 

, ppened—this is sort of 
it na ees eee Shee it nad a duplication of the question|™ 
been actually lost. over [ 

i question —- would Krushchev 
territory, or not, although {el htve naa an adequate excuse 0 
been lost over Soviet pore tony bine we have drummed up 

use that was apparently i 
Leon it was going to be the|, SECRETARY phatase 

ter part of the time in the|That can only be a matter o 
Breet ee speculation. I think that Mr. 
inci Khrushchev has indicated by his 
The next incident occurred on Baldi apecch, felt thap eror hie 
point of view the summit would 
not turn out satisfactorily, and, 


had shot down a plane, 
didn’t say wher the pee 4 
been shot down, but they sai ve 3 

i i act that from his remarks 
that an American plane WAS) 11 ¢ he made in his talk in Ber- 


shot down. Cinee hee oe 
i ired action and|m that he knew that we we 
dutenenis on our part. The|Using what has been called spy! 


news of that was received by|Planes, had been using the same’ 
me at last, during the course ce nee HpeEE Ae 
of a meeting, a regular meeting) | HE h as 
of the Security Council, Na-|Cértainly does, and that was re- 
tional Security Council, which|Peated yesterday by Mr. [An- 
was being held that day as you drei A.) Gromyko [Soviet For- 
will remember, somewhere out/¢cign Minister] in the statement 
of Washington, as a part of a|that he made at the United Na- 
civil defense exercise. ais in seat oe said ee 
: *s it} known o is for some time,; 
When we heard that nev gC nat they had known of it ati 
partment would handle all ques-|the time that Mr. Khrushchev! 
tions regarding it and taking|Was at Camp David [Md]. * * * 
part in the Arran at that Both Called Adamant 
time, present a’ at time were = 
myself, Secretary Gates [Secre-|,, eG eae Then 
f Defense Thomas S. previous conferences, 
tary © as you have outlined in your 
remarks, it is very clear that 
there was no real reason to 
think that a-conference could 
have accomplished anything, be- 


So we were all three aware of 
Meanwhile, back in Washing- 


partment were meeting with parties were adamant? 


: SECRETARY HERTER — 
ligence Agency to try and workin is true, sir, insofar. as|" 
n-| Berlin and the German situation|- 
q}Was_ concerned. 4 
t|_ SENATOR HUMPHREY—Mr. 
Secretary, what agency or ea 
: is the person in, the official in 
the Central Intelligence Agency|iyi¢ “Government, who is in 


and the White House was ob- 
7 charge of these flights, such as; 
viously kept informed of the the U-2 flights. ? 


contents of the statement, and 
? SECRETARY HERTER—The 
Mie: seater’ was fen But .our Central Intelligence Agency. 


at 1207 the State Depart-|” sENATOR HUMPHREY--Do} 
mt. you have constant information, 


When we returned to Was 
ington, as soon as we returne 
to Washington, that statemen 
was finalized in agreement with 


Questions on N. A. 8. A. Datajdo you have continuing infor-| tha your understanding, M 


Soviet| Ut I want to get to the main}. _ 


Meanwhile, prior to that, injmation as to the number of| nition? 


the days immediately before|these flights, the course of these 


that, there had been also con-|flights, 


MR. DILLON—I was 
the purpose of these|aware that it was in the air 


we could do to identify it right) nge 
notaway. 
SENATOR HUMPHREY— 


versations between the State |flights in the State Department? |until © was informed that itjust identify it. 


Department and the Central 


information that might be given |Over with the department. Ob-|- 
to N. A. S. A. [National Aero- 


SECRETARY HERTER—The| was it was 
Intelligence Agency regarding |seneral programs had been gone! stated previously. 


overdue, 


as I SECRETARY HERTER—Yes, 

identify it. We have the where- 
‘ aera : SENATOR HUMPHREY — withal, I think, to do that, 
lJ viously it Js impossible to tes |When something goes wrong on SENATOR HUMPHREY—In 
nautics and Space Administra-/When these flights are going to one of these flights who is re-other words we, would we dis- 


tion] in case there were further |take place because they are so sponsible to give the coverpatch interceptors? 


A i i he season of the 
questions of them in Washing- dependent on t ie story, the cover-up story, so te SECRETARY HERTER—I 
_ ton, for confirmation of state-|year and on weather conditions. Spe ane p story, 


7 A MR, DILLON— - : 
plane was down, something of |bers of alternatives so we never igen Agence but ne he na What vould be our view of sich 


HERTER— 
(deletion) * * * Certainly there 
ig very little that such a flight 
could ascertain that ‘would 
worry us much. Every bit of 
information that we have got 
in this country sems to be avail- 
able through public means to 
anyone who wishes to collectjary, we hear a great many 
fete sho about this plane/effects. 


ments regarding where the The agency has to plan num- 


that nature know at any particular time or 


General guidelines on this general approval of the program 


to the 5th, in the period of the 
2d and 4th, and these, I under- 
transmitted to 
N. A. S. A. by the Central In- 
telligence Agency. ; 
The State Department at n 
time worked directly with 


ident in this matter. . 
SENATOR HUMPHREY — 


flight ahead of time? 


these flights. | 
SENATOR GORE, Democrat/|did until it came down. 
of Tennessee—Did you say did,| SENATOR HUMPHREY—Is 
or did not? 
MR. DILLON—Did not. This 
is part of the cover operation. 
ee 


So then the next item on this 
was that shortly after this 
A. S. A, was 
asked a lot of questions about 
the plane and they, following 
the cover story that had been 
prepared earlier, put out the 
statement whic happeared — in 
the press that same day. I think 
that came out about three 
quarters of an hour after our 
statement. They apparently 
utilized the general guidelines 
which they had been given, to 
answer questions and put them 
together into a statement which 
was then put out. 

SENATOR HUMPHREY, 
Demerat of Minnesota—What 
was the date of that? 

MR. DILLON—This was done 


Mr. Ehrushchev’s first speech 


down somewhere and this was— 


graph of a plane that was 
supposedly a wreck and we very 
rapidly tearned, I would say 
within twenty-four hours, that 
this photograph was a fraudu- 
lent photograph and was not =| 
photograph of the U-2 wreckage, ! 
but was 2 photograph of some 
Soviet-type plane, 
Aware of Fraudulence 


Almost immediately, I would 
say on Friday the 6th, we were 
aware that this was a fraudu- 
lent picture, and so that gave 
us some concern that the So- 
viets might have a greater 
knowledge regarding the air- 
craft than we had previously 
suspected, and that maybe they 


hed in their possession nore of, 


Did you know of this specific|Mr. 


1 


ticular flight. But the/responsible for agreeing with? 
pe olan cain es them that this is a reasonable 


were prepared. This was prior|i,q been received from the story, and it is proper in the 
State Department, of course, as|Citcumstances, but they have 
one of the advisers to the Pres-|the responsibility for executing 
it. (Censorship deletion.) 

SENATOR HUMPHREY — 
Secretary, what do you 
think would happen in the Unit- 
U SECRETARY HERTER — Ij ed States if on our radar screen 
N. A. 5S. A. on any of this|qiqd not, no, I didn’t know it was|we should discover a plane fly- 
publicity or anything regarding lin the air even when I was over-|ing at high altitude in this age 
seas nor do I think any of us/of the fear of surprise attack 
OVer—Oux terri 2 3 = wipe 

SECRETARY HERTER--I SENATOR HUMPHREY 
———— >>> TT ———— height and then came down to|Russian territory? 


think so. 
SENATOR HUMPHREY— 


flight? 
SECRETARY 


documents. In fact, in the whole 
Rusian espionage system they 
have colected maps, documents, pest evidence on that? Was it/crat of Oregon—-What evidence 
sand photographs of every partshot down from its maximum /do we have, Mr. Secretary, that 
3 i ight or did they consider that/Russia knew of previous Amer- 
—Ijt had a flame-out at thatlican spy plane flights over 


Assoclated Press Wirephote 


DIPLOMATS CONFER: Secretary of State Herter, right, with Under Secretary Doug- 


Jas Dillon. left and Assistant Secretary Cerard €. Smith beForc: 


W. Fulbrightleft, Arkansas Democrat who heads Foreign Relations 


Dillon Are Questioned by Members of the F oreign Relations Committee 


‘ess Wirephoto 


ow soil, isn’t that a violation of 
in li i ‘international law? 

i i lize this, but in light of the/tion to the world that they}! 
Ee eae a ment ie r of surprise attack this|knew about these flights and ; IEE 
iwhat I am getting at. This is|that they could not stop them|espionage is a violation of sov- 
‘little different, may I say, of/from going over the Russjan|ereignty, all forms of espion- 
spy working the railroad yard |territory with any consistency? |age. 


¢ taking photographs or even 


submarine off our coast, even|think that undoubtedly 
tough this gets to be a little/played a considerable part in|did we not — would it not be 


SECRETARY HERTER — I 
that 


srious, too. But in the light of his own state of mind with re- 


; there not? 


‘there is some difference. On 


ntirely an unarmed glider type 
£ plane * * * 


SENATOR HICKENLOOPER, |the Kremlin? 


tepublican of Iowa—-Mr. Secre- 


efng shot down, What is the 


a lower altitude or what? 
SECRETARY HERTER—Sen- 
aor, there has been a good deal 
ot speculation on that point. I 
thnk that we are very skeptical 
as \o whether it was shot down 
from a very high altitude (dele- 
tion), 

SENATOR HICKENLOOPER 
—_Well, I think there is consid- 
erable difference in a situation 
where this plane might have 
been shot down at 60- or 70,000 
feet, or whether it was shot 
down or shot at 5- or 7,000 feet. 

SECRETARY HERTER—We 
are very skeptical and there are 
certain evidences that it was 
not shot down from that alti-| 
tude (Deletion). 

SENATOR HICKENLOOPER 
—Now, the Russians, I think it 
has been quite well-established 
from Mr. Khrushchev’s state- 
ments, that the Russians were 
aware for séme time in the past 
that flight of this kind had gone 
over their territory. 

TI say I think it is quite evi- 
dent that Mr, Khrushchev was 
aware or the Russians were 
aware that flights of this kind 
had gone on over their terri- 
tory. At least they claim they 
were, Did they ever file a pro- 
test with the United States 
Government? 

SECRETARY HERTER—Not 
with respect to this type of 
flight * * * 

SENATOR MHICKENLOOP-: 
ER—Mr. Secretary, have you 
had any opportunity to get a 
reliable cross-section reading on 
what other nations of the world 
think aveut the vulmerability of 
Russian defenses? In other} 


SECRETARY HERTER -——|during a period of four years, 


may well have had very real 


Khrushchev and Mr. Gromyko. 


ithe articles which have appeared 


idiversionary movement now Asia 


words, on the -theory that per- 
haps a part of Mr. Kxhushchev’s 
and the Kremlin's 


jhe Sevate Jes igs L MADER PP a fe a Jnturation have any cap information aie 
POO URE GS GS IATL IS AR EXDOS-any Ltogress Red China is m 
4 . ~ i : 


anger of surprise attack by air|/gard to the whole incident, the|tion would not under any cir- 
pwer, there is some difference, |feeling of frustration that they|cumstances admit that it was 
i had not been able to stop these|sending those planes behind the 


SENATOR HICKENLOOP- 


he other hand I think we could}/ER—And that exposure to the/tured? 
lentify it very quickly, This is)/Russian people and to many 
he type of plane that no one/other nations of the world that} think that, as Mr. Dillon has 
ould possibly mistake for alhad been propagandized per- 
omber when you get close/haps into thinking that the 
nough to look at it. This is;Russians 


were invulnerable 


SECRETARY HERTER — It 


SENATOR MORSE, Demo- 


SECRETARY HERTER — 
Only the statements of Mr. 


SENATOR MORSE—When? 

SECRETARY HERTER—Mr. 
Khrushchev made it a number 
of times, He did so in his state- 
ments in Paris. He did so, I 
think, in his statements that he 
made to the Central Committee 
of the Presidium in Moscow 
before he left. Mr. Gromyko 
made that statement again yes- 
terday ... 

SENATOR MORSE—To what 
extent, if any, do you think 
Red China has put pressure on 
the Russian leaders to follow 
this adamant course of action? 

SECRETARY HERTER — 
That again, sir, is a matter of 
speculation. 

SENATOR MORSE — You 
have no evidence? 

SECRETARY HERTER—But 


in the Red Star magazine, which 
is their official publication, 
have been of such a highiy 
critical nature of the whole pol- 
iey of so called peaceful coex- 
istence, the whole détente policy 
that Mr. Khrushchev seemed to 
have been following, that they 
may well have a considerable 
influence. 
Asian Situation Discussed 


SENATOR MORSE—Do you 
have any reason to believe that 
we may be confronted with a 


by Red China stepping up mili- 
tary activities in Asia seeking 
to embarrass us? 
SECRETARY HERTER ~— I 
think we should be very alert 
to that. 
SENATOR MORSE—Do we 


we oe 
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can’t tell you about that. 


a 


they are not likely to have bul- 
let holes from any rocket. 


one-shot rocket? 


seems to us very unlikely, 


seems to us very unlikely. 


That is correct. 


of Louisiana—Mr. Secretary, I 
believe that U-2 flights shoul 


by that statement. I wondered 
if the department and those re- 
sponsible had not planned well 
in advance just what we were 
going to do when the Soviets 
ultimately got one of these 
U-2’s, Had there been such plans 
made? 


believe they had. * * * 

that also involves your respon- 
sibility because you would be 
the on ewho would give the ex- 
planation. 

That is correct. 


don’t see how the great powers 


ak- (fh ail Bidar | Invited r) 


‘ng in the development of nu- 
lear weapons, either on their 
‘wn or assisted by Russia? 

SECRETARY HERTER—No, 
ze do not, 

SENATOR AIKEN, Republi- 
‘an of Vermont—Mr. Secretary, 
me of the missing links in that 
shain of information seems to 
ve the circumstances surround- 
ng the capture of the U-2 or 
parts of it and the pilot. Has 
avery effort been made on our 
part to see the pilot of the U-2 
to interview him? 

SECRETARY HERTER — 
Yes. #42 they have refused. 

SENATOR AIKEN—Isnt’ it) SENATOR LONG—And they 
a fact that the Russians hadjhave declined? ee 
previously undertaken to secure] SECRETARY HERTER *— 
a U-2, both by-interceptors and)jThey have declined. e 
rockets? 


position to put us on trial. They 
won't go before the World Court 
on anything with us, will they? 
‘SECRETARY HERTER — 
They have not. ~ 
SENATOR LONG — As a 
matter of fact, have we not 
previously tried to get thém 
before the World Court on the 
shooting down of our’ planes? 
SECRETARY HERTER—We 
have tried to get Bulgaria be- 
fore the World Court and have 
offered to take one of the cases, 
the border cases, to court, and 


SENATOR LONG -—— In th 
SECRETARY HERTER — Ijabsence of any admission on 
the part of this Government, 
SENATOR AIKEN — Don’tlhow could thty have possibly 


you know anything about that,/placed ug in position to force 
or don’t you want to talk? 


us to admit that that plane was 

SECRETARY HERTER — Tjdeliberately sent there? : 
can’t tell you about rockets, I] SECRETARY HERTER— 
think there probably have been|Well, the other cases were ail 


oceasions when they might have|borderline cases of incursions : 
tried by interceptor planes, but/over the edge of the border. ‘This 
they couldn’t reach that alti- g y 
tude. 


particular case the plane was 
shot down in the very center of 
SENATOR AIKEN — Then|Russia, some 2,000 kilometers 


you have no comment to saylinside of Russia, 
about that undertaking to get 
one by rockets? 


Questions Admission 


SECRETARY HERTER--No,| SENATOR LONG—But the 


I think I can point out one bit/point I have in mind, Mr. Secre- 
of evidence that perhaps will be/tary, is I don’t see how they 
supplemented when Mr. Dullesjcan force you to take the 
testifies here, and that is that/Fifth Amendment because they 
the picture of what seemed to/wouldn’t get you before a tri- 
be the genuine U-2 plane hadjbunal to do it because they 


ullet holes in the wings and/wouldn’t do it themselves, and I 
don’t see how they could have 
forced you tg concede that that 
SENATOR AIKEN—No. Does/was an authorized mission un- 


it seem unlikely to you that thejless somebody, the President or 


22 was brought down with alyou, elected to make that ad- 
mission. . 
But do you see any way tiat 
they could have compelled you 
SENATOR AIKEN—Leaving|to admit that that espionage 


SECRETARY HERTER — It 


the pilot and much of the/mission was a calculated plan 
equipment intact, as has beenjand deliberately undertaken 7 
claimed ? 


SECRETARY HERTER—No,- 
SECRETARY HERTER —1It/Sir, the alternative for us was” 
to continue denying any respon- - 
SENATOR AIKEN — Wasn’t|sibility whatsoever for it. They 


the list of equipment which was}Would undoubted! yas they said 
given out by Mr, Khrushchev|they would do, take it before 
such equipment as would have|the United Nations, submit all; 
been naturally carried on any|the evidence to the United 
plane that was undertaking to/Nations, and we would have dug 
secure information of this type? 
: SECRETARY HERTER — 
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Arrangements if Plane Fell 
SENATOR LONG, Democrat 


| 


SECRETARY HERTER—I 


SENATOR LONG—Yes. But 


SECRETARY HERTER — 


SENATOR LONG—While I 


can avoid conducting espionage 
and military intelligence, as a 
practical matter as long as it is 
conducted on the other person’s 


SECRETARY HERTER—All 


* x % 


SENATOR LONG -— The 
thought that occurs to me is, 


the original plan that this na- bchaag- tak faneight 
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Iron Curtain in the event that 
one of those planes was cap- 


SECRETARY HERTER — I 
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anticipated in the preparatory 
work that had been done, 

SENATOR LONG—Well, the 
previous planning had been that 
we would not admit it, is that 
correct ? 

SECRETARY HERTER— Yes. 

SENATOR LONG — Now, of 
course, the Russians are in no 
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Excerpts 


Special to The New York Times. 


WASHINGTON, May 27--|pelicies if they are to be sup- 
Following are excerpts from the| Ported’ by the people, we have 
“censored transcript of today’ 
hearings of the Senate Foreign a 
‘Relations Committee on the U-2|to delete feet: the executive 
“incident and the failure of the|transcript any statements or in- 
. Senators 
ew. Puf-|Way jeopardize t 

rhgnsas, 
z Sfield, 
ibert 
“Gore, Democrat of Tennessee; 
Frank J. Leusche, Democratof 


‘summit conference. 
‘gfresent ine i 
~bright, Demaere 
schairman; - Hi 
Democrat of 


cof 


ea 
ontana: 


Ohio; Alexanders Wiley, Repy 
lican of Wisconsin; Bourke 
Hickenlooper, Republican 

Iowa; George D. Aiken, Repub 
:ican of 


The primary witness was Secre 


tary of State Christian A. Her- 
ster. Also present were Under 
.8ecretary of State Douglas Dil- 


lon, Charles EH. Bohlen, specia 


adviser to the Secretary of 


State, and others. : : 


The committee met at 10:07 
2A. M., pursuant to notice, Sen- 
ator J. W, Fulbright (chair- 
man of the full committee) pre-{. 


-siding. 
Mr. Fulbright 


your willingness to come hi 


today to discuss with the com- 
mittee the events of recent/faiture of any mission under|: 
days and weeks which are. re- 
lated to the collapse of the|conSequences but we considered 
summit confer- 

: : {justified the risks involved. 


long-planned 
sence, 


2. Chairman Khrushchev, - who 
a 
summit conference. and invited 
-people throughout the -world to 
believe: that an easing of ten- 
sions between the free world 
-and the Communist world might 
be. possible, has now dashed 
In a@ few. short 
hours he destroyed the atmo- 
sphere of negotiation. which 
had been built up. over long. 


for months has prom#te 


those hopes. 


months. 


» Mr, Secretary, you and fhe 
President haye been’ frequent! 
in your warnings in the past 
thta our hopes must not rise 


teo high lest they. be dashed 


to pieces, as they have beer, 
by a swing of the Soviet pen- 


dulum, 


.. Despite the fact that there 
are few in the free world who 
Pag that the principal onus 
or the destruction of summit 


hopes must be borne by Chair- 
man Khruchchev, thete . are 


many who believe that our edn-| 


duct has not been without fault. 


They believe there are things, 


we might have done, which 
were not done. They believe 
there were things which we did, 
which might better have been 
left undone—or delayed, 


I have long believed that one 
of the basic strengths of our 
democracy is found in our ca- 
pacity of self-appraisal — our 
ability to be critical, without 
destroying our unity. 


Task Confronts Committee 


At this particular juncture of 
history, this committee is con- 
fronted with a mest difficult 

™“ task. Without furthering the 
objectives of the. Soviet Union, 
we must subject our own ac- 
tivities to careful scrutiny to 
ascertain whether we have con- 
ducted ourselves in a way best 
calcylated ot promote the inter- 
ests of this nation and to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. 

Iam sure there are some who 

will feel that any such scrutiny 
of our own activities can serve 
no good purpose. As for my- 
self, however, I believe that fail- 
ure now toe review and assess 
our conduct would be to neglect 
pur responsibility and to lose an 
opportunity to improve the pro- 
cedures and the execution of 
our foreign policy. 
‘>I take this occasion, Mr. Sec- 
retary, to assure you once again 
that I am certain there is no 
intention on the part of any 
member of this committee to 
deal with this subject on a 
“partisan basis. We are meet- 
ing here not as Republicans or 
‘Democrats, but as members of 
the Senate, who, in taking their 
oaths of office, swore, as did 
you, to uphold the same Consti- 
tution. ; 

We are concerned, as you are, 
that nothing that takes place 
here in any way damage the 
conduct of our foreign policy. 
Above ali, we should strive to 
avoid bitter partisan debate 


learn from the events of the 
past weeks what we can do to 
improve our foreign policies and 
-iour governmental procedures 
for their formulation and execu- 
tion, 
Sensitive Subjects 


I know that the subjects 
which we will be discussing are 
most sensitive and delicate. In- 
deed, we should acknowledge 
that there is one vast area of 
Executive Branch activity which 
is not subject to the usual type 
of Congressional control, cr to 
the check of public opinion— 
that is, the operations of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Hts 
operations, as similar activities 
of all great nations, are divorced 
and separate from the normal 
standards and the usual re- 
straints that are characteristic 
of other Governmental opera- 
tions. 

* oe * 

There is no point in our pre- 
tending that the black arts of 
intelligence operations do not 
now, and have not throughout 
recorded history, involved viola- 
tions of every commandment. 
They do. Lying, cheating, mur- 
der, stealing, seduction and sui- 
cide are part of the unpleasant 
business in which all great na- 
tions participtae—not because 
they want to, not because they 

-believe these acts are moral, but 
because they believe such activi- 
ties are essential to their own 
self-preservation. This is one of 
the ugly facts of life in this 
world. 

«.~ As you know, the committee 


~ * has agreed that these sessions|dignity which was incumbentident and 


are to be executive. However, 
in- order to make the maximum 


amount of information available 
to the public, which must in the 
‘ = 


of 


Vermont, and Frank 
Carlson, Republican of Kensas. 


Mr. Secretary, we appreciate | 


MAY 2 8 1960 


o 


_|final analysis understand our 


arranged for a high-ranking 


f. 4 i 7 
official ef the Executive Branch 


formation which might in any 
, wmtional se~ 
curity. Should any questton arise - 
as to whether such deletions: go|:: 
beyond those necessary to pro- 
tect the national security, I will 


* * * On May-1 occured thé 
unfortunate failure of:ax intel 
ligence mission. The .U: $.°3, Ry 
at once seized on it to compli- 
cate the approach to the sum- 
mit. With regard to the role of 
the U. S. Government in this 


1 


mt gave to the nation 
Wednesday night... . 
Here*:I would only. like toj 
re-empttasize four central points 
which stogd out in the Presi- 
dent's account: 

1. The U-2 program was an 
important and efficient intelli- 
ence effort. We knew that! 


this_program would have serious] 


that the great benefit derived 


2, The decision not to suspend 
this program of flights, as the 
summit meeting approached, 
was a sound decision. Conditions 

at a later season would have 
prevented obtaining very im- 
portant information. There is 
never a “good time” for a fail- 
ure of an intelligence mission. 
We believe it, unwise to lower}. 
our vigilance because of these 
political negotiations. 

3. Initial statements by the 
U. :-S.° Government properly 
sought first of. all to protect 
the pilot, his intelligence mis- 
sion and everything connected 
with ‘it that might still be kept 
secret. But when it became 
clear that plane and pilot were 
in Soviet hands we believed the 
Congress and the American; . 
people should be given the facts. |51 
‘Thus up to May 
ments foliowed the general 


Jine|previously taken decision to 
suspend further flights of U-2 


of the coyer story, and there-/SU t t 
after -weré fidjusted to the’ situ- aircraft over the Soviet Union. 


on ws it, developed. * “ , +:--Altho the erigina] inten- 
4. Bree ik U-2 system had acter th to Bthict ‘the 


been compromised, it was dis}first meeting of conference 
continued 4s any other inteljis/at th great to e Gi of 
gence mission would be in suclt| Stéte ard” Sof e: 

a case, Announcement of its 
discontinuance was withheld 
until the President could convey 


the fact personally in Paris, 
Course Called Sound 


Based on these four points, T 
believe most Americans will 
agree that the main course of 
our actions, given what we 
knew at any particular time, 
wag sound. In particular, I 
have doubts that any alteration 
in the language of United States 
statements would have made 
any difference in the arbitrary 
Soviet demands which  fol- 
lowed, * * * : 

On my arrival in Paris on 
Friday, May 13, there was al- 
ready considerable speculation 
at the news that Mr. Khru- 
shchev was arriving in Paris on 
Saturday, rather than on Sun- 
Iday, the day on which the 
President and Mr. Macmillan 
were due to arrive. * * * 

On Sunday at 11 A. M., at 
his request, Mr. Khrushchev, 
accompanied by Foreign Minis- 
ter [Anrei I] Gromyko and 
Marshal Malinovsky [Marshal : 
Rodion Y. Malinovsky, Soviet/Feasons for this extraordinary 
Minister of Defense]—-which is|@ction by the Soviets in coming 
in itself an unusual procedure/4ll the way from Moscow to 
which I shall revert to later—|Paris for the sole purpose of 
called on President de Gaulle at|Sabotaging the conference. 
the Elysée Palace. I should like to say right off 

During this meeting he left|that there are many obscure 
with President de Gaulle a|#Spects of this Soviet behavior 
memorandum setting forth the|@nd that we do not know all 
conditions which would have to|Considerations and factors which 
be met by the United States|Went into its determination. We 
before Khrushchev would be|Probably never shall. I hardly 
prepared to attend a summit 
conference, The French dele- 
gation provided a copy of this 
memorandum to the American 
delegation early ‘that after- 
noon, * * * 

It was our general conclu- 
sion, subsequently borne out 
by the facts, that the position 
and totally umacceptable de- 
mands set forth in this docu- 


and to their interpreters, the 
Président, on learning Gromyko 
and Marshal Malinovsky would 
attend, asked Secretary Gates 


This meeting completely con- 
firmed our conclusion of the 
night before that Mr. Khru- 
shchey was operating within 
the fixed limits: of a policy set, 


he issued later that day, Mon- 
day, May 16, which was identi- 
cal with the one he had made 
fat the conference, took no cog- 
nizance whatsoever of the dis- 
cussion at the conference, and 
in particular of the President's 
statement concerning the sus- 
pension of U-2 overflights * * * 

Thus the summit conference 
was ended by Soviet intransi- 
gence before it began, without 
addressing the great interna- 
tional issues with which it was 
supposed to deal. 

We have naturally given a 
8reat deal of thought to the 


complete secrecy in which deci- 
sions are arrived at in the So- 
viet Government and in the 
hierarchy of the Communist 
party, which is the effective 
ruler of that country. It is only 
Possible to. try to deduce from 


taken, the considerations which 
brought them about. What I 
give you. now, therefore, is at 
best a tentative estimate of 
why the Soviet Union behaved 


One Thing Is Certain 


There is one thing, however, 
that can be regarded as certain: 
This is the decision to wreck 
the conference was made prior 
to Khrushchev’s departure from 
Moscow. At no point during his 
stay in Paris — neither when 
he disclosed his true intentions 
to General de Gauile at 11 A.M. 
on Sunday the 15th nor subse- 


Soviet Delegate Bound 


I might digress here to ob- 
serve that it had been our ex- 
perience at previous conferences 
with the Soviets, at least since 
the death of Stalin, that the 
Soviet representative, no matter 
how highly placed he might be, 
was bound by the collective de- 
cisions on basic policy ines 
made prior to his departure : 
from Moscow. Any cubetantive quently — did Khrushchev devi- 
changes in these positions ap- ate one inch from his demands 
parently required reference back|that the United States (1) de- 
to Moscow before they could|"Ounce the overflights, (2) 
be undertaken. apologize to the Soviet Union, 

I should like to emphasize! (3) punish those responsible for 
the opinion which was thus|these flights. Neither the state- 
unanimously arrived at in the/ment made by the President at 
American delegation, since it|the one meeting held on Mon- 
bore directly upon the position|44y nor the serious and respon- 
which the President took at the|Sible efforts of General de Gaulle 
meeting on Monday morning. {4nd Mr, Macmillan in bilateral 

It was out of the question, of|talks with Mr. Khrushehev be- 
course. that there should be{fore and after the President's 
any acceptance by the Presj-;@mnouncement of suspension of 
dent of the numiliating and ar- flights could persuade him to 
rogant conditions of Mr. Khru-|Withdraw these unacceptable 
shchev. We had very much in|demands. Indeed, it is a logical 
mind, however, the importance deduction from his behavior in 
of showing the world that it}Paris that he had no authority 
was Mr, Khrushchev, and no|to modify his position to any 
one else, who was placing this Significant degree. 
summit conference in peril. The Fact that he was ac- 

companied everywhere, and lit- 
president Made Decision erally everywhere, by Fareteri 

The President, therefore, de-|Minister Gromyko and Marshal 
cided before the Monday meet-jMalinovsky is an interesting 
ing that the proper course of|sidelight on this point. There is 
action, consonant with the great}much speculation as to this 
responsibility which he bore and|change from his previous atti- 
the seriousness of the issues,|/tude during his visits both to 
was not to engage in vitupera-!the United States ang France 
tion with Mr. Khrushchev, but|when he insisted upon having 
to demonstrate the restraint and meetings alone with the Presi- 
with President de 
upon the office he holds and/Gaulle, with only interpreters 
which befitted the leader of alpresent. The best guess as to 
great country. the significance of this new fac- 


In connection with this deci-ltor is that (1) in view of the 
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BEFORE CLOSED HEARING: Senator J. W. Fulbright, standing, Arkansas Democrat, 
talks with Secretary of Staté ‘Perter. Mr. Fulbright heads Foreign Relations Committee. 


take new life from this experi- 
ence. 

At the same time I would 
stress equally the need to ex- 
pand imaginatively and gener- 
ously our collaboration with the 
newly developing countries. 

On both accounts, I hope the 
Congress will give wholehearted 
support to our Mutual Security 
Programs as authorized by this 
commiittee, which are now more 
important than ever. 

We must continue, as the 
President has said; to seek in a 
business-like way to make prog- 
ress on outstanding problems 
with the Soviet Union. We in- 
tend to go ahead with existing 
negotiations, to stand by our 
commitments, and to foster 
open communications and peace- 
ful exchanges. Above all, we 
shall not cease from the most 
determined, patient, resourceful 
endeavor to find ways to bring 
the arms race under control 
and thus to meet the nuclear 
menace that hangs over man- 
kind. 


Asks Calm Outlook 


I believe in this period it is 
incumbent upon us, all of us, 
to keep a calm and steady gaze 
on the world scene and to avoid 
actions, sttements and attitudes 
which might tend unnecessarily 
to increase international ten- 
sion. If such an increase is to 
occur, it should be clearly the 
fault of the Soviets and we 
should not do them the favor 
of providing pretext for action 
by them which would have this 
effect. 

We should not define as 
“hard” or “soft” our attitude 
or policy toward the Soviet 
Union. To do so is not only to 
deflect our gaze from the grim 
reality that confronts us, but 
even more to plunge us inevi- 
tably into fruitless and damag- 
ing domestic recriminations, 

We must now, as in the 
future, maintain a vigilant, 
calm and resolute posture and, 
insofar as it lies In our power 
to do so, be accurate in our 
estimates and effective in our 
actions. 


United P 38 Taternatienat Telephoto 


ion, the President resolved to}brutal and threatening attitude/Khrushchev’s and the Soviet’s 
7, U.S, statés}announce to the conference. his|he adopted at Paris it was con-|thinking. 


sidered desirable to have some} i : 
Soviet|Noped —and this expiains his 


tangible evidence of 


b 


An 


sition «> = 
a 
to - 

fore . 


had. previously appeared 


briefly. 


dication, 


armed strength in the person 
of Marshal Malinovsky. Sec- 
ondly, Gromyko and Malinovsky 
able, to testify upon 
‘ Moscow that he had 
stfictly to the agreed 


Itaike ‘deems certain that the 
cision to cancel the invitation 
President was made be- 
ore chev left Moscow. 
As to what led the Soviets to 
this extreme position, in regard 
to the summit meeting which 


formation is to evaluate the ele- 
ments and factors which appearjthan the United States and in 
to have entered into this de-jplacing the responsibility forj/ing, Mr. Secretary, under our 
cision, I shall try to list them|the disruption of the conference) agreed regulations, can you tell 


1. There was considerable in-jhis own shoulders, 
particularly during] This estimate of the reasonsjflights over Russian territory)” seCRETARY HERTER— It 
April, that Mr. Khrushchev had|for Mr. Khrushchev’s behavior!was taken? 


I would close in expressing 
the hope that we will not be- 
come so fixed in preoccupation 
with the Soviet challenge as to 
lost sight of our own construc- 
tive purposes—which are larger 
and more important than mere- 


Mr. Khrushchev undoubtedly 


early arrival in Paris—to divide 
the Allies and isolate the United 
States. He anticipated that the 
United States would refuse the 
demands he had set forth and 
that the conference would then 
collapse, with the United States 
bearing the responsibility for 
the rupture before world 
opinion. 


Plans Miscarried 
His plans miscarried because|tions, 


ternal threats. 
We have our own vision of the 


Suspension of U-2 Flights 
THE CHAIRMAN-—Proceed- 


tion of the Soviet Union rather 


squarely where it belongs—on|the committee when the deci- 
sion to suspend any further 


Senators Handicapped 
By Silent Microphones 


WASHINGTON, May 27 
(UPI)—The $27,000,000 new 
Senate office building has an 
elaborate system of micro- 
phones for members and wit- 
nesses in each committee 
room. 

But members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
and Secretary of State Chris- 
tian A. Herter had trouble 
hearing and understanding 
each other throughout a long 
morning session on the ill- 
fated summit conference. 

Only when he moved down 
to the witness table for a 
news conference afterward 
did Chairman J. W. Ful- 
bright, Democrat of Arkan- 
sas, find out why. The micro- 
phones weren’t turned on. 


which you stated he did on the 
12th, why was this announce- 
ment delayed-until the meeting 
with Chairman Khrushchev on 
the 16th? 

SECRETARY HERTER—Be- 
cause the President reserved 
that decision to make the an- 
nouncement in Paris. 

THE CHAIRMAN-—What was 
reasoning for doing that? 

SECRETARY HERTER — I 
cannot give you the answer, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN-—I believe 
you stated very convincingly 
that Chairman Khrushchev 
came to the conference deter- 
mined to wreck it. Do you be- 
lieve that the U-2 incident con- 
tributed to this determination 
on the part of Chairman Khru- 
shchev? 

SECRETARY HERTER — 


Yes, I believe it did. It was one 
of the factors as I tried to ex- 
plain in my statement. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Why do 
you think— 

SECRETARY HERTER—Mr. 
Chairman, might I for a mo- 
ment go back to the previous 
question you had asked as to 
the President’s delay in an- 
nouncing the suspension of the 
flights? 

You may recall that he, at 
the summit or at the so-called 
meeting in Paris, coupled that 
with the offer of bringing into 
the United Nations a proposal 
for a general overlight program 
superintended by the United 


ly resisting or reacting to eX-!Nations, and wanted to couple 


those two things together. 
THE CHAIRMAN—Mr. Sec- 


future toward which we want tolretary, why do you think Chair- 
see the world evolve, We havejman Khrushchev left a way out 
our own programs for helping|for the President by suggesting 
to bring that future about—for|in one of his earlier statements 
holding high the light of free-|that he believed the President 
dom, for sharing its message/gid not know about these 
and rewards with emering na- flights? 


mitted himself very strongly in 
Russia with regard to his friend- 
ship for the President, and 
wished to in that way continue 
the possibility of the President’s 
disclaiming any responsibility 
for the flight. 

THE CHAIRMAN — What 
was the reason for not accept- 
ing this way out on our part? 
Why didn’t we accept that sug- 

estion ? 


was a question of judgment as 


Soviet actions, after they are] 


concluded that there was like-'is strongly supported by the at- 
lihood of his having his way,|tack which he made at his press 
particularly in regard to Berlin,|conference on General de Gaulle 
at the summit. Evidence of{and Prime Minister Macmillan 
Western determination and unity|for what he termed their lack 
on this point in speeches and|of cbjectivity, lack of will and 
statements by Western leadersjSubservience to the Allied re- 
appears to have brought him to}lationships—in other words, in 
this conclusion. Thus, in his|Plain English, for their sclidari- 
Baku speech on April 25, he|ty with the United States, their 
not only reiterated with the ut-|floyalty to our common purpose, 
most finality his position on|and_ their refusal te play the 
Berlin, including his intention/Soviet game. 

to conclude a separate peace! I believe the signs are that 
treaty with the Bast Germanithere has been as yet no radical 
Regime, but he also began for|#lteration in Soviet policy, 
the first time seriously to cast/though we can expect the con- 
doubts upon the success of the/tinuance of a propaganda ef- 
summit, By this, of course, he/fort designed to split off the 
meant. success on Soviet terms. United States from its Allies. 
2, Although the evidence is ie Gonclusion is supported hy 
ghly inconclusive, there are alo oye rushchev’s Paris state- 
number of indications that Mr. ? 
Khrushchev’s conduct of So- 
viet foreign policy, particularly 
his over-personalization and—in 
Communist eyes—over-commit- 
ment through personal visits to 


and definitety, 
ments which he made in 
on his way home, 


Soviet Secrecy Stressed 
questioning, if not opposition, | +p. 


to the Soviet hierarchy. It|/g 
would seem a logical deduction 


at, given the nature of the 


without public debate or even 


including those at his| SECRETARY HERTER—No, 
press conference, It is support-|sir. 

ed, somewhat more specifically] THE CHAIRMAN — Was althe general practice hag been, I 
by the state-|moratorium on flights agreed think, for a long period of time 
Berlin|upon prior to May 1 to _bejto deny any responsibility what- 


We must remember, however,|Not that I know of. 


Soviet state, the men who run|moratorium 
it can meet in secret at any/agreed upon prior to May 
time and change existing policy|to be effective at any time after 


_ SECRETARY HERTER—My/to when the essential facts had 
impression is that it was taken|been revealed by the capture of 
on the Thursday before the/the pilot and the plane with all 
President went to Paris * * * lits instrumentation intact, the 

THE CHAIRMAN—WhatiUnited States Government 
were the considerations which|ghould admit the fact that this 
led to the decision taken on|overflight had taken place, that 
the 12th, I believe, Thused@sy(it was an intelligence overflight, 
the 12th of May, that thereland that decision was made, of 
should be no further flights over|course, by the President him- 
the— self, 

SECRETARY HERTER—Mr. 
Chairman, I think I answered The General Practice 
that in my own statement, in} THE CHAIRMAN—Mr. Sec- 
which I said that since the U-2/retary, you are a long-time de- 
system had been compromised,|votee of international relations 
it was discontinued as any/and thoroughly familiar with 
other intelligence mission would|precedents in this field. Is the 
be insuch a case. public assumption and respon- 

THE CHAIRMAN—It hadisipility for espionage by the 
been compromised sometime be-jnead of a state the usual and 
fore the 12th, wasn’t it? customary practice among na- 
tions ? 

SECRETARY HERTER—No, 


effective at any time afterlever. 
May 1? THE CHAIRMAN—Do you 
SECRETARY HERTER —jknow of any precedent in our 
history or in the history of any 
great nation in which the head 
of state has assumed personal 
responsibility for espionage ac- 
tivities ? 
SECRETARY HERTER—No, 


THE CHAIRMAN—Was any 
on the flights 
1, 


May 1. 


sympathetic res 
some of his associates, and very 
probably among the Soviet 
military. 


foreshadowing any such change. SECRETARY HERTER — I 
It is for this reason that anylhave heard reports to that ef- 
statement about a phase of|fect, but of my own knowledge 
Soviet policy must be regarded|i do not know. 

as qualified, with no certainty} THE CHAIRMAN—Was such 
that it will remain valid in the;2 moratorium ever discussed or 


I do not know of any first hand. 
It may be that there have been 
some. On the other hand, I 
would point out, Mr. Chairman, 
that this particular incident was 
of a very unusual nature. 


3. It was against this back- 
ground that the U-2 incident 
occurred. A combination of 
these three factors in our judg- 
ment is what resulted in the 
definite and brutal decision to 


future, 

Thus, though the world's 
hopes have been keenly disap- 
Pointed by the fact that the 
summit conference was not held 


disrupt the Paris conference. /25 Planned, the signs So far are 
Tto determine how each of these/that the basic realities of the 
factors should be weighed is,|WOrld situation have not been 
for the moment, beyond our greatly changed. Whether this 
reach. eae a so acta Foc 
: P ave indicated, on actions of the 
Incident Seized Upon jleading Communist countries. 
The U-2 incident was most! Provisionally, however, I con- 
certainly seized upon and mag-|clude that the implication for 
nified beyond its true prepor-!United States policy is that the 
tions as a justification for thisimain lines of our policy remain 
decision. It is debatable whether|sound and should be continued. 
it would have been possible for |The lesson of Paris is that we 
Mr. Khrushchev to devise an-ichould prosecute those lines 
other pretext for so radical and|with renewed effort. Proponents 
violent 2 position. within the Communist bloc of 
It might well be that a lack|.q aegressive course must not 


of success at the summit would b 5 
e encouraged by signs of weak- 
have confronted Khrushchev ness on our part. Proponents of 


with a much more difficuit a peaceful course should be 


choice, for his point of view, : 

than no conference at all. He/¢couraged by our readiness to 

and his associates may have |&¢t on with outstanding interna- 

therefore much preferred to/‘ional business in a sober and 

avoid facing the consequences |Ttional manner, 

of failure of negotiation by the| We must remain prepared to 

simple expedient of torpedoing Withstand aggressive pressures, 

the conference. net only in Berlin but also else- 
where. I trust that our evident 


It may seem incredible to you ; L 
that responsible leaders of ajTeadiness will deter such pres- 
sures, 


great power should have come 
Among the lessons of Paris, 


all the way to Paris merely for : 
the purpose of wrecking the|the most important for the free 
world, including ourselves, it 


conference, thereby incurring 
seems to me, is fresh realiza- 


world-wide condemnation of the 
Soviet Union and enhancing the |tion of the dangers we face and 
sense of unity and purpose consequent need for closing of 
among not only the Western|ranks and moving ahead with 
powers represented there but|our own and our allies’ programs 
also the North Atlantic Treaty:for strengthening the free 
Organization and free nations|world. We came back from Paris 
everywhere, with a keener sense of what 
I believe the answer lies in ajit means to have allies, and I 
dan Marl bsaae sevaa-es ob 


basic miscaloutation at our Alliances will 


considered by anyone in the 
State Department? 

SECRETARY HERTER—Not 
by Mr. Dillon nor myself. 
[Douglas Dillon is Under Sec- 
retary of State.] 

THE CHAIRMAN—Or any- 

? 

SECRETARY HERTER, I 
don’t know of anyone, 

THE CHAIRMAN-—-Do you 
know whether the C. I. A. con- 
sidered such a moratorium? 

SECRETARY HERTER — I 
do not, sir. 

Dulles Will Testify 


THE CHAIRMAN—Did Mr. 


Dulles [Allon W. Dulles. di Unusual Circumstances 
ulles en W. Dulles, direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence) THE CHAIRMAN -- What 


Agency] or anyone else order|Precisely were the reasons that 


ion of flights after the|Persuaded you to depart from 
ioc ae ike plane pa May 1? precedent in this case? What 


SECRETARY HERTER —|were the unusual circumstances 


THE CHAIRMAN—AsS a gen- 
eral policy, do you believe it is 
wise for the head of state to 
assume responsibility for espion- 
age activities? 

SECRETARY HERTER— 
Well, very frankly, I don’t think 
it makes a great deal of differ- 


what the public believes. 

On the other hand, I believe 
in a case of this kind the telling 
of the truth was the hetter 
course than getting deeper into 
fabricating excuses or disavow- 
ing responsibility. 


ence from the point of view ofis 


That Sir, he will be able to/you referred to? 
testify to. I can’t tell you as off SECRETARY HERTER — 


hat date he did that. The unusual circumstances 
Tae CH en AN — Were|Were the facts that the materiel 


and the statement of the pilot, 


on U-2.and Summit 


+ 


not every bit of which was ac-| | 


curate, but a great part o 
which was accurate, had been 
revealed, and were being pres- 
ented to impartial tribunals for 
examination, 

Under those circumstances, 
which was very different from 
the ordinary espionage case, I 
think it would have become 
extremely evident and was ex-, 
tremely evident that this inci- 
dent had taken place. i 

THE CHAIRMAN—Well, in 
our spy cases, isn’t it a fact, 
that the evidence of the par- 
ticular person being a spy, of. 
some of those we had, was not 
in question? The difference is 
in whether or not the head of 
state takes responsibility for it, 
not that it was convincingly 
shown he was a spy. Isn't that 
the difference? i 

SECRETARY HERTER — 
That is a difference. 


THE CHAIRMAN—We often 
catch a spy. We have ourselves, ~ 


it has been related, and there is 
no doubt he is a spy with all the 
paraphernalia which usually ac- 
companies a spy, but the point 
I thought that would be very 
interesting to the committee to 
know is why in this particular 
case, in spite of the convincing 
nature of the evidence that he 
was a spy, that the President 
and the head of state should 
assume responsibility for it. 
SECRETARY HERTER — 
The first was that it was obvi- 
ous from the facts as to what 
had occurred. Second was that 
the situation which had led to 
this entire activity was the one 
which is probably disturbing the 
peace of the world the most and 
leads to the greatest tensions in 
the world, namely, the danger 


of surprise attack, and the ~ 


secrecy behind the Soviet Union. 
When Parley Was Wrecked 


THE CHAIRMAN — Was it 
not after the President said that 
he did know and took full re- 


sponsibility for these flights © 


that Chairman Khrushchev be- 
came completely intransigeant 
and wrecked the conference ? 

SECRETARY HERTER -— 
That is very difficult to deter- 
mine. If I may, I would like to 
cite at this point just one piece 
of evidence that I mentioned 
yesterday before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

On May 6 the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington, before any state- 
ment had been made accepting 
any degree of responsibility, be- 
fore the President had made 
any statement, this was on May 
6, cancelled from the magazine 
which is published in the United 
States similar to the magazine 
which is published by the United 
States in Russia, called the 


U.S. S. R., sto i run 
oe ce pped a press : 


of it all references to the com- 
ing visit of the President to So- 
viet Russia. The magazine had 
in it a welcome to the President 
in his visit to Russia, pictures 


of the places that he was going . 


to, and a good many photo- 
graphs indicating what a great 
success his visit was going to 
be. That was cancelled and 
taken out of the magazine en- 
tirely. * * * 

SENATOR GREEN, Demo- 
erat of Rhode Island—May IF 
ask a few more questions about 
the same matter, because I do 


not understand and perhaps it 


is my fault, how far did the 
President act alone and how far 
the State Department acted 
alone before they came together 
and agreed on the situation? 


Calls Consultation Steady 


SECRETARY HERTER—I 
would say there was consulta- 
tion right through in this peri- 
od, May I make this cbserva- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, from the 
point of view of first-hand 
knowledge on these matters, I 
asked Mr, Dillon to come up 
with me because for the—until 
May 6, 1 was out of the United 
States, he was acting Secretary 
of State and some of the ques- 
tions that may be ditected to 
that period when I was out of 
the country he can answer 
from first-hand information, 
whereas I would have to do it 
only from second-hand informa~ 
tion. 

THE CHAIRMAN—We would 
be very glad to have Mr. Dillon 
supplement the statement when- 
ever you would like. 

SENATOR GREEN—Mr, Dii- 
lon, then will you take up the 
answer to my question? 

MR, DILLON—AIL I can say 
is that in the period that I had 
responsibility we were in con- 
tact regularly with the Presi- 
dent with full coordination. 


SENATOR GREEN — Well, . 


the division of authority seems 
to have resulted 
many understandings which 
have well been spread in the 
press, and the people are anx- 
ious to be informed on how it 


in a great 


Continued on Next Page © 


MOST FABULOUS 
GROUPS 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


any other planes lost on these 
same ventures prior to May 1? 
SECRETARY HERTER — 
Not other Soviet territory. 
THE CHAIRMAN — None 
had been shot down or lost over 
Soviet territory? 
SECRETARY HERTER—No. 
THE CHAIRMAN The 
flight referred to, that Chair- 
man Khrushchev referred to on 
April 9, you were aware of 
that, were you? 
SECRETARY HERTER 
Yes. 
THE CHAIRMAN—It was a 
successful flight over? 
SECRETARY HERTER—It 
was, 
THE CHAIRMAN—If the 
president decided to suspend the 


flights pvier to Monday, May 16. 
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do? When a country declares war on you 
and again for over 40 years and the 
y has done the same for nearly a 
rs do you love them and forget 
Judas? 

ust be defeated to have civ- 
and mankind for none of 
ue and honorable form 
ere is an old saying 
how can we serve 
the chopping block 
ax? 

“Peace, peace 
also, “Give 


lization, relig 
them exist in a 
under communism. 
fight fire with fire 
liberty by placing it w 


when there is no peace,” 
me liberty or give me death.” 
T am a conscientious objectory 
thing that sells our free Republic 
Very truly yours, . “ye 
WILLIAM BERNARD. 
e: 


The Summit Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 27, 1960 


Mr. ‘WILEY. Mr. President, . this 
morning, the Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Christian.AuWierker, appeared 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
and gave a very illuminating statement. 
I understand the statement was first re- 
leased to the press. 

I believe this statement by the Secre- 
tary of State and the President’s remarks 
of the other evening, over the radio and 
television, give the complete story. From 
these two statements, the people of 
America can obtain all the facts neces- 
sary to be had in connection with the so- 
called flasco at the summit which was 
caused by Khrushchev. ; 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
sigigment by. the Secretary of State be 
prin nthe Appendix oF the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: : 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CHRISTIAN A. 

Herren, SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 

SenaTE ForricN ReLations COMMITTEE, 

Friar, May 27, 1960 

I, THE GENESIS OF THE SUMMIT 
A, The threat to Bertin =“"« 


In order to understand what happened in 
Paris we need to look back over the preced- 
ing 18 months. 

In November 1958, the U.S.S.R. began a 
new strategy directed toward altering the 
situation in Berlin and East Germany in its 
favor. If the Western Powers refused to give 
up their present position in Berlin and make 
West Berlin a so-called free city, the Soviet 
Union stated its intention to proceed unt- 
laterally at the end of 6 months, turning 
over full sovereignty to the so-called G.D.R. 
and thereby confronting the Allies with the 
alternative of capitulation or resort to force 
which would be met by Communist force. 


Though the strategy as it unfolded proved - 


to be more flexible than its original state- 
ment, it is still the official policy of the 
U.8.5.R. Its force lies in the Soviet ability 
to threaten Berlin, where we are morally 
committed but physically exposed. 

The Western Powers, of course, promptly 
rejected the Soviet proposal and reaffirmed 
their determination to stand by Berlin, 
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In the months that followed, while the 
U.S.S.R. elaborated and pressed its strategy, 
the Western Powers concerted their plans to 
meet it. They sought to engage the U.S.5.R 
in negotiation, thereby clarifying its inten- 
tions and either attaining solutions accept- 
able to the West or, as a minimum, convinc- 
ing it that unilateral action against Berlin 
would not be sound. 


B. Engaging the U.S.S.B. negotiation 


It was by no means a foregone conclusion 
that the U.S.S.R. would negotiate on an ac- 
ceptable basis, In January 1959 the U.S.S.R. 
proposed a conference to adopt a peace treaty 
with the two parts of an indefinitely divided 
Germany. The Western Powers continued to 
maintain that a peace treaty could be nego- 
tiated and signed only with a unified Ger- 
many, hence that the reunification of Ger- 
many must be settled first. They also 
maintained that the only proper solution for 
Berlin lay in its becoming the capital of a 
unified Germany, and therefore they were 
unwilling to discuss Berlin as an isolated 
issue. But the U.S.S.R. had held for some 
time that reunification was solely the busi- 
ness of the Germans and therefore refused 
to discuss it. 

The West persisted during February and 
March in its efforts to get the Russians 
talking somehow. It proposed a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers, with the prospect of a 
possible summit meeting when due prepara- 
tions had been made. The U.S.S.R. had re- 
peatedly indicated a desire for one since 1956. 
Finally a compromise agenda, which did not 
prejudice the substantive views of either. 
side, was adopted for a foreign ministers’ 
meeting and a date was set In May, shortly 
before the expiration. of the original Soviet 
deadline for meeting their arbitrary demands 
on Berlin, OS 


C.. Foreign ministers’ deadlock 


During the intensive preparations for the 
meeting the Western Powers developed a new 
version of their basic position regarding 
Germany, which was submitted at Geneva 
as the Western peace plan. It consisted in 
approaching the unification of Germany 
through a series of atages, thereby offering 
the U.S.8.R. a chance to adjust its position 
gradually to the eventual loss of its hold on 
East Germany which free elections would 
presumably bring. The plan showed fliexibil- 
ity and imagination; it appealed to world 
opinion, but its rejection by the U.S.S.R. 
was honetheless flat. The US.S.R. stuck 
adamantly to Its previously announced pro- 
posals for a peace treaty with a divided Ger- 
many. Thus the basic positions remained 
totally wnreconciled, 


Finding no progress possible on Germany, 


. the Western Powers and the U.S.S.R. ex« 


plored the possibility of an interim agree- 
ment on Berlin which, without contemplat- 
ing a basic solution of Berlin as a separate 
issue, would do something to mitigate difi- 
culties which the USSR. professed to find 
there. Though some progress was made in 
this direction, the U.S.S.R. insisted on lan- 
guage which would have implted the eventual 
erosion of the Western position in Berlin, 
Accordingly, despite the labor of 3 months 
with only one short adjournment, the 
poreign Ministers’ meeting ended in dead-« 
lock, 


D. High-level trips 


The failure of the Foreign Ministers’ meet~ 
ing did not result in a war crisis, however, 
because a parallel train of events had mean« 


while brought hope in a different direction, 


We took the opportunity of Mikoyan’s visit 
to the Soviet Embassy here in January to 
arrange informal exchanges of views between 
the Soviet leader and top U.S. officials. This 
was followed in June and July by further 


visits and exchanges of Kozlov to this coun~~ 


try and the Vice President to the U.S.S.R. 
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The fact that these visits took place without 
public incident and made possible somewhat 
more realistic communication than usual 
with the Soviet leadership seemed to offer a 
possibility—only a possibility, of course— 
that means of avoiding war and eventually 
getting Soviet-Western relations into some- 
what less dangerous shape might be found 
by developing these informal contacts. 

Accordingly, the President decided to go 
ahead with a move which he and his advisers 
had long had in mind when the time seemed 
right. He invited Chairman Khrushchev to 
visit this country, and the visit was an- 
nounced before the Foreign Ministers ended 
their Geneva meeting. 

During that visit no progress was made, 
or indeed expected, on resolving outstanding 
problems, but a somewhat greater degree of 
mutual understanding was seemingly at- 
tained, particularly on the need to settle 
international questions by peaceful means 
rather than by force. There was also a aus- 
pension, later pubilcly acknowledged, of 
whatever was left of the Soviet ultimatum 
on Berlin. 


E. Preparation for the summit 


After the Khrushchev visit it was judged 
feasible and desirable by the Western Pow= 
ers to move toward renewed discussion, this 
time at the summit. Some flicker of hope 
for progress on Berlin had appeared at Camp 
David, whereas Geneva had ended in dead- 
lock. During his American visit Khrushchev 
had also evinced an interest in the equally 
vital field of disarmament, and even though 
disarmament talks were to start in the Com- 
mittee of Ten at Geneva it was felt that 
Khrushchev might reserve his constructive 
moves, if any, for the summit. 

Accordingly, after due consultations 
among the Western heads of government an 
invitation to a summit was sent to Khru- 
shchev and accepted by him, and after some 
difficulty over earlier dates the time was 
finally set for May 16. This move found 
broad support in Western public opinion. 

There ensued an intensive and protracted 
series of preparations on the Western side, 
involving repeated meetings not only of the 
Foreign Ministers and of NATO but even of 
the heads of government. Within our own 
Government we also studied most carefully 
the possibilities of making progress not only 
on Berlin and Germany but most particu- 
larly in disarmament, as well as other aspects 
of general Soviet-Western relations. 

At the December meeting of Western heads 
of Government a consensus emerged that 
the May summit might be only one of 4 
series of such meetings, and that it would 
be largely exploratory. Some modest prog- 
ress was hoped for, but no major solutions 
on any front. But if a beginning could be 
made, the series of talks, possibly in a grad- 
ually improving atmosphere over the years, 
might do substantially more. 

F. Summit prospects dimmed 

In the first weeks after the Khrushchev 
American visit there was a general improve- 
ment. of atmosphere and people began talk- 
ing, partly in hope, partly in some confusion, 
about “detente.” There were comparatively 
conciliatory speeches on each side; there 
was progress in the test-ban talks at Geneva; 
a new Soviet-United States cultural agree- 
ment was signed November .21, and on De- 
cember 1 the United States, the USS.R., 
and other powers signed the Antarctic 
Treaty. 

But clouds began to gather even then. 
One of the earliest signs was the strong 
Soviet protest on November 11 against West 
German plans to build a broadcasting sta- 
tion in West Berlin. Another was the 
Khrushchev speech on November 14 which 
was harder in tone, boasted aghin of Soviet - 
missile prowess, and began a concentrated 
attack on Adenauer and the German Federal 
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Republic which later increased and seemed 
to be a central feature of Soviet presummit.- 
tactics, The reason for this attack ts still: 
& matter for speculation. Perhaps they : 
thought it would undermine the Western | 
position on Berlin by helping to divide th ; 
Western Allies. It had no such effect of: 
course, but naturally rallied us to speak} 
out in defense of our German ally. : 
Khrushchey as early as December 1 also! 
began repeating his threats to sign a separate ! 
peace treaty with East Germany. He re-! 
peated these threats in his speech to we} 


Supreme Soviet on January 14 and in his 
remarks during his visit to Indonesia and i 
other countries in January. On February? 
4, the Warsaw Pact powers Issued the first? 
formal blocwide commitment to sign a sepa- 
rate GDR peace treaty. Thus Khrushchev’ 
threatening Baku speech of April 25, thoug 

it was the most sweeping since Februar 
1959, was only a harsher version of what hd 
had been saying for months béfore. I sha! 
make full documentation on his speeche@ 
available to the committee. oe 

Not until April did we reply at length 
to this mounting crescendo of Soviet state- 
ments. We did so in order to keep the rec- 
ord straight—notably in the speeches of 
April 4 and 20, which Khrushchev attacked 
for starting arguments that he in fact had 
begun, 

The unity of the four Western Powers on 
Berlin meanwhile presumably signaled to the 
U.S.S.R. that prospects for eroding the West- 
ern position or obtaining Soviet terms on 
Berlin remained slight. President de Gaulle 
and other leaders were quite firm in dis- 
couraging expectations on this front. The 
NATO Council in Istanbul May 2-4 also 
reaffirmed the Western position on German 
reunification and regretted Soviet refusal to 
discuss specific practical measures of dis- 
armament. Thus as the summit drew near 
the prospects for important agreement 
seemed slender, so long as the U.S.S.R. re~ 
mained committed to driving the Western 
Powers out of Berlin and to discussing dis- 
armament in terms of general principles 
rather than concrete steps, 

The Western outlook consistently re- 
mained, however, that the summit would be 
worthwhile. It would afford an opportunity 
for an exchange of views which would clarify 
each. side's position; 16 might contribute to 
some reduction of tensions over Berlin and 
narrow some of our differences on disarma-~ 
ment. It could be at least a small first step 
in a long process of improving Soviet- 
‘Western relations. 


i, THE U-2 in T “ 
On May POC Te inate failure 


of an intelligence mission. The U.S.S.R. at 
once seized on it to complicate the approach 
to the summit. With regard to the role of 
the U.S. Government in this matter, I cannot 
hope to improve on the lucid and straight- 
forward account which the President gave 
to the Nation Wednesday night. I will, 
therefore, not attempt to go into detail, 
although I am of course ready to answer 
questions concerning my responsibilities. 

Here I would only like to reemphasize 
four central points which stood out in the 
President’s account: 

1. The U-2 program was an important and 
efficientwintelligence effort. We knew that 
f mder this program 
would have serious consequences but we 
considered that the great benefit derived 
justified the risks involved, 

2. The decision not to suspend this pro« 
gram of flights, as the summit meeting ap=- 
proached, was a sound deciston. Conditions 
at a later season would have prevented ob- 
taining very important information. There 
is never a “good time” for a failure of an 
intelligence mission. We believe it unwise 
to lower our vigilance because of these po- 
litical negotiations, . 
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8. Initia) statements by. the U.S: Govern- 
ment properly sought first of all to protect 
the pilot, intelligence mission, and every- 
thing coubestee with Ie. that might still be 
kept secret. But. when it became clear that 
plane and pilot were in Soviet hands we 
believed the Congress and the American peo- 
ple should he given the facts. Thus up to 
May 7 U.S. atatements followed the general 
line of’ the cover story, and thereafter were 
adjusted to the situation as it developed. 

4, Since the U-2 system had been com- 
promised, it was discontinued as any other 
intelligence mission would be in such a case. 
Announcement of its discontinuance was 
withheld until the President could convey 
the fact personally in Paris.- ‘ 

Based on these four points, I believe most 
Americans will agree that the main course of 
our actions, given what we knew at any par- 
ticular time, was sound. In particular, I 
have doubts that any alteration in: the 
language of U.S. statements would have 
made any difference in the arbitrary Soviet 
demands which followed. : 

MI, THE EVENTS IN PARIS 
A. Narrative - 


I should Uke to give you an account of 
the major developments at Paris, I shall be 
as brief as possible, since the details have 
been widely publicized. But I would like to 
tell you of those events which in my opinion 
had a detriment effect there, and particu- 
larly those which influenced the decisions of 
the President. 

On my arrival in Paris on Friday, May 13, 
there was already considerable speculation 
at the news that Mr. Khrushchev was arriv- 
ing in Paris on Saturday rather than on 
Sunday, the day on which the President and 
Mr. Macmillan were due to arrive. 

Mr. Khrushchev's statement on arrival at 
Orly Airport gave no indication of his subse- 
quent position. It was mild in character 
and conveyed the distinct impression that 
he would proceed with the summit confer- 
ence despite the U-2 incident. Subsequent 
‘events showed that this was deliberately de- 
signed to conceal his real purpose. 

On Sunday at 11 a.m., at his request, Mr. 
Khrushchev, accompanied by Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko and Marshal Malinovsky— 
which is in itsself an unusual procedure 
which I shall revert to later—called on 
President de Gaulle at the Elysée Palace. 
During this meeting he left with President 
de Gaulle a memorandum setting forth the 
conditions which would have to be met by 
the United States before Khrushchev wauld 
be prepared to attend a summit conference. 


The French delegation provided a copy of: 


this memoraridum to the American delega- 
tion early that afternoon. The memoran- 
dum was subsequently presented by Mr. 
Khrushchev, without change, as the open- 
ing part of his statement to the four-power 
meeting on Monday morning, May 16, 

After visiting President de Gaulle Sun- 
day morning, Khrushchev called on Prime 
Minister Macrnillan at 4:30 p.m. on the same 
day and read the same statement of posi- 
tion to him, 

The copy of the statement received from 
the French delegation was, of course, the 
subject of immediate consultation with the 
President and with members of the Ameri- 
can delegation as to its significance and 
meaning. 

It was our general conclusion, subse- 
quently borne out by the facts, that the posi- 
tion and totally unacceptable demands set 
forth in this document-had been drawn up in 
Moscow prior to Mr. Khrushchev’s departure. 
In this sense it represented a fixed Soviet 
governmental position from which even Mr. 
Khrushchev would not have the authority to 
depart while in Paris, . 

I might digress here to observe that it had 
been our experience at previous conferences 
with the Soviets, at least since the death of 


May 2% 


Stalin, that the Soviet representative, no 
matter how highly placed he might be, was 
bound by the collective decisions on basic 
policy matters made prior to his departure 
from Moscow. Any substantive changes in 
these positions apparently required reference 
back to Moscow before they could be under-. 
taken. 

I should like to emphasize the opinion 
which was thus unenimously arrived at in 
the American delegation, since it bore di- 
rectly upon the position which the President 
took at the meeting on Monday morning. 

It was out of the question, of course, that 
there should be any acceptance by the Presi- 
dent of the humiliating and arrogant condi-+ 
tions of Mr. Khrushchev. We had very much 
in mind, however, the importance of showing 
the world that it was Mr. Khrushchev, and 
no one else, who waa:placing this summit 
conference in peril, 

The President, therefore, decided before 
the Monday meeting that the proper course 
of action, consonant with the great respon- 
gibility which he bore and the serlousness of 
the issues which were to have been discussed 
at the conference, was for him not to engage 
in vituperation with Mr. Khrushchev but to 
demonstrate the restraint and dignity which 
was incumbent upon the office he holds and 
which befitted the leader of a great country. 

In connection with this decision, the Pres- 
ident resolved to announce to the conference 
his previously taken decision to suspend fur- 
ther flights of U-2 aircraft over the Soviet 
Union. 

Although the original intention had been 
to restrict the first meeting of the conference 
at the summit to the chiefs of state and 
heads of government and their Interpreters, 
the President, on learning that Mr. Khrush-« 
chevy wished to ‘bring Foreign Minister 
Gromyko and Marshal Malinovsky, asked 
Secretary Gates and me to accompany him to 
thia meeting. : 

I do not need to describe this meeting in 
detail beyond saying that Mr. Khrushchev 
read a statement which, with interpretation, 
took fully an hour. He read this entire 
statement from a prepared text before him. 
The first part of this statement was the 
memorandum which he had left with Presi- 
dent de Gaulle, plus certain additions which 
were in the same vein as regards the United 
States and which referred to Soviet willing- 
ness tO hold a summit conference within 6 to 
8 months, The major addition was the can- 
cellation of the invitation to the President 
to visit the Soviet Union. 

Apart from his statement, which was made 
public, the President only once joined in the 
ensuing discussion—in order to make clear 
to Mr. Khrushchev and his colleagues that 
the suspension of the U-2 flights was not 
merely for the duration of the conference 
but for as long as he was in office. 

The balance of the discusston at this mect~ 
ing, which I should point out was the only 
one during the entire period in Paris at 
which the Soviets were present, was largely 
devoted to attempts by President de Gaulle 
and Prime Minister Macmillan to dissuade 
Mr. Khrushchev from the irrevocable step of 
publishing his abusive statement, whose un- 
acceptable conditions would render impos- 
sible any conference at the summit, and to 
Khrushchev’s adamant insistence that he 


_ would publish this statement and do so at a 


time of his own choosing. The meeting 
broke up on the basis of a suggestion by 
President de Gaulle that the conferees should 
reflect on this matter for 24 hours and then 
examine the situation. 

This meeting completely confirmed our 
conclusion of the night before that Mr. 
Khrushchev was operating within the fixed 
limits of a policy set before his departure 
from Moscow. It is significant in this con- 
nection that the statement he issued later 
that day, Monday, May 16, which was iden< 
tical with the one he had made at the Con- 
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ference, tock no cognizance whatsoever of the 
discussion at the conference, and in particu- 
lar of the President’s statement concerning 
the suspension of U-2 overflights. 

The rest of the proceedings in Paria were 
anticlimactic, It was apparent to all the 
Western representatives that there was no 
possibility of a summit conference short of a 
changed position on Mr. Khbrushchev's part. 
On Monday Mr. Macmillan visited Mr. Khru- 
shchev in a fruitless effort to persuads him 
to withdraw his impossible demands. 

On that same day President de Gaulle de- 
cided, with the agreement of the President 
and Prime Minister Macmillan, to call a ses- 
sion of the summit conference for 3 p.m. on 
Tuesday, May 17, which was after the 24- 
hour recess which he had proposed on Mon- 
day. He sent invitations in writing to the 
three other participants. 

The President, in accepting, made clear his 
view that acceptance by the Soviet repre- 
sentative would mean that the Soviets had 
abandoned the demands which the President 
had previously found completely: unaccept- 
able. 

Mr. Khrushchev did not show up at the 
appointed time for the Tuesday meeting. 
After a great deal of telephoning between the 
Soviet Embassy and the French Foreign Office 
it became clear that he was refusing to attend 
@ summit conference and would only join in 
what he termed a preliminary meeting to 
ascertain if conditions could be created for 
@ summit conference. By this reference to 
“conditions” he obviously meant the accept- 
ance by the United States of all of the condi- 
tions he had set forth previously, and indeed 
he so stated in a written communication to 
President de Gaulle later that same day. 


In the Hght of Mr, Khrushchev’s refusal - 


to attend the summit conference, except on 
terms which all three Western representa- 
tives deemed unacceptable, the three West~ 
ern heads of government met briefly at 9:30 
p.m., on May 17 to approve the final tri- 
partite communique, a copy of which I should 
like to insert in the record. 

Thus the summit conference was ended by 
Soviet intransigence before it began, without 
addressing the great international issues with 
which it was supposed to deal. 

The following day, Wednesday, May 18, was 
marked by tripartite meetings of the Western 
heads of government and their Foreign Min- 
isters to consider the situation. In these 
meetings we sought to analyze the reasons 
for the Soviet attitude, prospects for the 
future, and the measures that the three 
Western Powers might adopt. 

This day was also marked by Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s press conference, which was fully 
reported by press, television, and radio. It 
was apparently an unparalleled performance 
of vituperation, abuse, and loss of temper. 
It should be noted, however, that despite 
the apparently uncontrolled nature of his 
remarks and actions at this press conference, 
Mr. Khrushchev was very careful not to com- 
mit himself to any specific course of action 
in the international field. 


B. Analysis 


We have naturally given a great deal of 
thought to the reasons for this extraordinary 
action by the Soviets in coming all the way 
from Moscow to Paris for the sole purpose 
of sabotaging the conference, 

I should like to say right off that there 
are many obscure aspects of this Soviet 
behavior and that we do not know all con- 
siderations and factors which went into its 
determination. We probably never shall, I 
hardly need to emphasize here to the mem- 
pers of this committee the complete secrecy 
in which decisions are arrived at in the 
Soviet Government and in the hierarchy of 
the Communist Party, which is the effective 
ruler of that country. It is only possible 
to try to deduce from Soviet actions, after 
they are taken, the considerations which 
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prought them about. What I give you now, 
therefore, is at best a tentative estimate of 
why the Soviet Union behaved as it did, an 
estimate which may have to be revised in 
the light of further information and future 
events. 

There is one thing, however, that can be 
regarded as certain: This is that the deci- 
sion to wreck the conference was made prior 
to Khrushchev’s departure from Moscow. 
At no point during his stay in Paris—nei- 
ther wheri he disclosed his true intentions 
to General de Gaulle at 11 a.m. on Sunday 
the 15th nor subsequently—did Khrushchev 
deviate 1-inch from his demands that the 
United States (1) denounce the overflights, 
(2) apologize to the Soviet Union, (3) punish 
those “directly responsible,” and (4) prom-~ 
ise not to repeat these flights. 
statement made by the President at the one 
meeting held on Monday nor the serious and 
responsible efforts of General de Gaulle and 
Mr. Macmillan in bilateral talks with Mr. 
Khrushchev before and after the President's 
announcement of suspension of flights could 
persuade him to withdraw these unacceptable 
demands. Indeed, it is a logical deduction 
from his behavior in Paris that he had no 
authority. to modify his position to any 
significant degree. 

The fact that he was accompanied every- 
where, and literally everywhere, by Foreign 
Minister Gromyko and Marshal Malinovsky 
is an interesting sidelight on this point. 
There is much speculation as to this change 
from his ‘previous attitude during his visits 
both to the United States and France, when 
he insisted upon having meetings alone with 
the President and with President de Gaulle, 
with only interpreters present. The best 
guess as to the significance of this new fac- 
tor is that (1) in view of the brutal and 
threatening attitude he adopted at Paris it 
was considered desirable to have some tangi- 
ble evidence of Soviet armed strength in the 
person of Marshal Malinovsky. Secondly, 
Gromyko: and Malinovsky would be able to 
testify upon return to Moscow that he had 
stuck atrictly to the agreed position. . 

It also seems certain that the decision to 
cancel the invitation to the President was 
made before Khrushchev left Moscow. 

As to what led the Soviets to this extreme 
position, in regard to the summit meeting 
which hed previously appeared so much de- 
sired by Mr. Khrushchev, we enter into the 
realm of pure speculation, as I indicated 
earlier, The most we can hope to do in the 
absence of reliable information is to evalu- 
ate the elements and factors which appear 
to have entered into this decision. I shall 
try to Hst them briefiy. 

1. There was considerable indication, par- 
ticularly: during April, that Mr. Khrushchev 
had concluded that there was little likell- 
hood of his having his way, particularly in 
regard to Berlin, at the summit. Evidence of 
Western: determination and unity on this 
point in speeches and statements by West- 
ern leaders appears to have brought him to 
this conclusion. Thus. in his Baku speech 
on, April 25, he not only reiterated with the 
utmost finality -his position on Berlin, in« 
cluding ‘his intention to conclude a sepa~ 
rate peace treaty with the East German 
regime, but he also began for the first time 
seriously to cast doubts upon the success of 
the summit. By this, of course, he meant 
success on Soviet terms. 

2. Although the evidence is highly incon- 
elusive, there are & number of indications 
that Mr. Khrushchev’s conduct of Soviet 
foreign policy, particularly his overperson- 
alization and in Communist eyes overcom~ 
mitment through personal visits to the 
United States and France, was arousing at 
least serious questioning if not opposition 
in the Soviet hierarchy. It would seem a 
logical deduction that some of the opposi- 
tion to his conduct of foreign relations 
which was openly volced by the Chinese 


Neither the’ 
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Communists found a sympathetic response 
among some of his associates, and very prob- 
ably among the Soviet military. 

3. It was against this background that the 
U-2 incident occurred. 

A combination of these three factors in 
our judgment is what resulted in the defi- 
nite and brutal decision to disrupt the Paris 
Conference. To determine how each of these 


. factors should be weighed is, for the moment, 


beyond our reach. 

The U-2 incident was most certainly seized 
upon and magnified beyond its true propor- 
tions as a justification for this decision, 
It ig debatable whether it would have been 
possible for Mr. Khrushchev to devise an~- 
other pretext for so radical and violent a 
position. 

Tt might well be that a-lack of success 
at the summit would have confronted Khru- 
shchey with a much more difficult choice, 
from his point of view, than no conference 
at all. He and his associates may have 
therefore much preferred to avoid facing the 
consequences of failure of negotiation by 
the simple expedient of torpedoing the 
conference. 

It may seem incredible to you that respon- 
sible leaders of a great power should have 
come all the way to Paris merely for the 
purpose of wrecking the conference, thereby 
incurring worldwide condemnation of the 
Soviet Union and enhancing the sense of 
unity and purpose among not only the 
‘Western Powers represented there but also 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
free nations everywhere. 

t believe the answer lies in-a basic miscal- 
culation in Mr. Khrushchev’s and the Sovi- 
et’s thinking. 

Mr. Khrushchev undoubtedly hoped—and 
this explains his. early arrival in Paris—to 
divide the allies and isolate the United 
States. He anticipated that the United 
States would refuse the demands he had set 
forth and that the conference would then 
collapse, with the United States bearing the 
responsibility for the rupture before world 
opinion. 

His plans miscarried because our two allies 
stood solidly and loyally with the United 
States and refused to be parties to Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s scheme. The result, as the whole 
world knows, was that the position which 
Mr. Khrushchev brought to Paris resulted 
in the complete isolation of the Soviet Union 
rather than the United States and in placing 
the responsibility for the disruption of the 
conference squarely where it belongs-—on his 
own shoulders, 

This estimate of the reasons for Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s behavior is strongly supported by 
the attack which he made at his press con~ 
ference on General de Gaulle and Prime 
Minister Macmillan for what he termed their 
lack of objectivity, lack of will, and sub- 
servience to the allied relationships-—in other 
words, in plain English, for their solidarity 
with the United States, their loyalty to our 
common purpose, and their refusal to play 
the Soviet game. 

IV. THE FUTURE 

What conclusions should we draw for the 
future? 

I believe the signs are that there has been 
as yet no radical alteration in Soviet policy, 
though we can expect the continuance of 
a propaganda effort designed to split off the 
United States from its allies. This conclu- 
sion is supported by Mr. Khrushchev’s Paris 
statements, including those at. his press con- 
ference. It is supported, somewhat more 
specifically and definitely, by the statements 
which he made in Berlin on his way home. 

‘We must remember, however, that, given 
the nature of the Soviet state, the men 
who run it can meet in secret at any time 
and change existing policy without public 
debate or even foreshadowing any such 
change, It is for this reason that any state- 
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ment about a phase of Soviet policy must 
be regarded as qualified, with no certainty 
that it will remain valid in the future. 

'_ ‘Thus, though the world’s hopes have been 
keenly disappointed by the fact that the 
summit conference was not held as planned, 
the signs so far are that the basic realities 
of the world situation have not been greatly 
changed, Whether this continues to be so 
depends, as I have indicated, on actions of 
the leading Communist countries. 

Provisionally, however, I conclude that the 
implication for U.S. policy is that the main 
lines of our policy remain sound and should 
be continued. The lesson of Paris is that 
we should prosecute those lines with re- 
newed effort. Proponents within the Com- 
munist bloc of an aggressive course must 
not be encouraged by signs of weakness on 
our. part. Proponents of a peaceful course 
should be encouraged by our readiness to 
get on with outstanding international busi- 
ness in a sober and rational manner. 

We must remain prepared to withstand ag- 
gressive pressures, not only in Berlin but 
also elsewhere. I trust that our evident 
readiness will deter such pressures. 

Among the lessons of Paris, the most im- 
Portant for the free world including our- 
selves, it seems to me, is fresh realization of 
the dangers we face and consequent need 
for closing of ranks and moving ahead with 
our own and our allies’ programs for strength- 
ening the free world. We came back from 
Paris with a keener sense of what it means 
to have allies, and I am sure that our allie 
ances will take new life from this experience. 

At the same time I would. stress equally 
the need to expand tmaginatively and. gener- 
ously our collaboration with the newly devel~ 
oping countries. 

On both accounts I hope the Congress will 
give wholehearted support to our mutual se- 
curity programs as authorized by this com- 
mittee, which are now more important than 
ever. 

We must continue, as the President has 
sald, to seek in a businesslike way to make 
progress on outstanding preblems with the 
Soviet Union. We intend to go ahead with 
existing negotiations, to stand by our com- 
mitments, and to foster open communication 
and peaceful exchanges. Above all, we shall 
not cease from the mast determined, pa- 
tient, resourceful endeavor to find. ways to 
bring the arms race under control and thus 
to meet the nuclear menace that hangs over 
mankind, 

I believe in this period it is incumbent 
upon us, all of us, to keep a calm and steady 
gaze on the world scene and to avoid actions, 
statements, and attitudes which might tend 
unnecessarily to increase international ten- 
sion. If such an increase is to occur, it 
should be clearly the fault of the Soviets 
and we should not do them the favor of pro~« 
viding pretext for action by them which 
would have this effect. 

We should not define as hard or soft our 
attitude or policy toward the Soviet Union. 
To do so is not only to deflect our gaze from 
the grim reality that confronts us, but even 
more to plunge us inevitably into fruitless 
and damaging domestic recrimination, We 
must now, as in the future, maintain a vigi- 
Jant, calm, and resolute posture and, in- 
sofar as it lies in our power to do 80, be ac« 
curate in our estimates and effective in our 
actions. : 

I would close in expressing the hope that 
we will not become so fixed in preoccupa- 
tion with the Soviet challenge as to lose 
sight of our own constructive purposes— 
which are larger and more important than 
merely resisting or reacting to external 
threats. We have our own vision of the 
future toward which we want to see the 
world evolve. We have our own programs 
for helping to bring that future ebout—tfor 
holding high the light of freedom, for shar- 
ing ite message and rewards with emerging 
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nations, for trying to create an international 
community in which the rule of law will re- 
place the rule of force. It ts to these pro~ 
grams that our talents and energies should 
be rededicated in the uncertain times that 


lie ahead. : 
AR eee 


What Is Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


: OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1960 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Members of this House to an editorial 
that appeared in the Alexandria (Va.) 
Gazette on May 23,1960. Itseems to me 
that this editorial presents a particu- 
larly well-reasoned statement of the 
issues and problems involved in the im- 
portant question of increasing the 


. knowledge of our citizens, and particu- 


larly our children, of Communist propa- 

ganda and policies. The editorial reads 

as follows: “ 
Waar Is Communism? 


At its meeting last week the Fairfax Coun- 
ty School Board went on record to have in- 
stituted in the county high schools, a course 
of study that would instruct as to the mean- 
ing of communism, Col. Waldron Leonard, 
a member of the hoard, made the suggestion. 
For some time he has been disturbed by the 
effect that communistic propaganda has 
been having upon the minds of some of the 
youth of our land. He feels that in order to 
combat the evil effects of the political, so- 
cial, economic and nonspiritual aspects of 
communism, it is most important that its 
true meaning be taught and understood, 

The admonition “to seek the truth and 
the truth shall make you free" led ta Colonel 
Leonard's suggestion and the action of the 
county school board. So often are we mis- 
led by labels that misrepresent products, ob- 
jJectives, ideas, and ideals. 

We cannot ignore the great conflict in the 
world today between a society that recognizes 
the dignity of man and his relationship with 
his God, and a godless, materialistic society 
that makes of the individual a servant and 
instrument of the state. To some, commu- 
nism is made to appear as a Perfect social 
order. To others, it evidences a political 
philosophy that is used by would be tyrants 
to destroy the rights, responsibilities, hopes, 
and aspirations of the individuals, 

It must be recognized that some risk at« 
taches to the teaching of the meaning of 
communism in our public schools. The sub- 
ject to be taught is one thing—the method 
employed in the teaching of the subject is 
something else. A Tesponsibility will rest 
upon the school board and the superintend~ 
ent of schools: to make sure that well quall- 
fled instructors are chosen for such classes, 
As it is imperative that the real meaning of 
communism be understood, the risk of hav- 
ing the course slanted must be assumed and 
guarded against. Thé personality, thinking 
and the understanding of a teacher becomes, 
in varying degree, a Part of a course of in- 


-struction and give to it color as well as sub« 


stance, 

In our daily lives we are being continuously 
confronted with the facts of fe. Our prob~ 
Jem is to discern the facts—distinguish them 
from fiction—and to properly interpret them 
in their relations, one to another, Every in- 
dividual hopes that society will permit and 
afford him a better way of Ife, ‘This being 
& common aspiration of man, some of those 
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who would give direction to the development 
of a better social order will emphasize ob- 
jectives and make reckless promises for their 
realization. We note Nttle disagreement be- 
tween political leaders, whether on the local, 
State, National or world levels, as to objec- 

es. Who can publicly be opposed to the 
ideals of peace and prosperity—to freedom, 
justice, and the opportunity for the individ- 
ual to develop his or her full potential? {ft 
is when we come to the means and methods 
to be employed to attain these objectives that 
wide differences of opinion appear and are 
advanced, 

A few years ago we heard much. about the 
Four Freedoms. Only the idealist and the 
optimist can hope that these freedoms will 
ever be realized. Their attainment presup- 
Poses a complete transformation of the na- 
ture of man—the elimination of selfishness 
and his ambition for power. Is there any 
evidence today that a communistic social 
order has or can cause to be made such a 
miraculous change in man? 

In recorded history, the nature of man 
has not changed materially. What changes 
that have taken place in different forms of 
society, have been ‘occasioned primarily by 
self-interest. Wars, with their destruction 
of life and property, show. how easy it is 
for us to revert to the laws of the jungle 
if self-interest so dictates, Our search for a 
utopian social order, whether called com- 
munism or by some other name, should not 
lead us to accept false promises—promises 
of a way of life that will not and cannot be 
realized. 

There are more aspects to the Communist 
philosophy of society than just the promise 
of a better economic social order. Assum- 
ing that a Communist society could provide 
better for the economic wants of man, what 
price does the individual pay in order to 
accomplish such an end? What happens to 
the dignity and meaning of the Individual 
in such a society? One who teaches the 
meaning of communism in our public 
schools must know the subject and be well 
prepared to answer all of the questions of 
an awakened and inquiring student mind. 
Much good can come from such a@ course if 
the teaching differentiates between what 
communism promises in theory and what 
it provides in performance. Those interested 
in our schools and what ts being taught, 
should be concerned with how the new 
course of study will be presented. 


Neighborhood Center of Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
May 23, I had the pleasure of attending 
the dinner celebrating the 75th anni- 
versary of the Neighborhood Center of 
Philadelphia at the Sheraton Hotel. 
The main speaker on this occasion was 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was also 
celebrating her 75th year. 

The Neighborhood Center today gives 
guidance to the young and old of all 
races and creeds, and provides them with 
the. facilities which will contribute: to 
their enjoyment of wholesome leisure, 
The aim of this great organization has 
changed from the original concern with 
the economically and socially under~ 
privileged to helping people of all ages 
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more information through reconnais~ 

sance. 

To supplement these views, Mr. Speak- 
er, I submit, herewith, Joy tadllonsneent 
of May 22, 1960, over Station WGAN of 
Portlatid: Maine, through the courtesy 
of the Gannett Publishing Co. and its 
able and alert Washington correspond- 
ent, May Craig: 

Broapcast OvER STATION WGAN Rapio, Port- 
LAND, MAINE, May 22, 1960, By Hon, JAMES 
C. OLIVER | ERR. 

dies and gentlemen, in the Hght of the 

world-shaking events of the past week at 
Paris, there can be only one subject to dis- 
cuss with you today, my friends. That sub- 
ject, of course, is the torpedoing by Khru- 
shchev of the long-publicized and, in most 
quarters, the desperately desired summit 
conference of the Big Four. 

I have used the words “in most quarters” 
advisedly, because the people of the world 
had been sold on the hope that this meet- 
ing of the leaders of the four big powers 
of the world could, and would, in some magi- 
cal manner, pull a rabbit out of the hat and 
irreconcilable, as it seems to me, issues 
would be amicably settled. At the least, the 
people of the world had been brainwashed 
with the illusion that a summit meeting 
could result in a relaxing of tensions be- 
tween the free and the regimented worlds. 

Inviting Khrushchev to visit America, 
without first obtaining from him some prom-~- 
ise, for what it-may have been worth, was 
the first mistake that our policymakers 
made. Then, after his arrogant and con~ 
temptuous attitude had been completely 
displayed, and we had heen influenced to 
overlook his boasting and his insulting con- 
duct while he was a guest of the President, 
the Madison Avenue soap-selling technique 
came into full tempo, Remember the hog- 
wash which sounded the theme song of the 
spirit of Camp David. The beautiful dove 
of peace was flying at the masthead of prac- 
tically every newspaper in America. The 
summit conference was to be the culmina- 
tion of the dedicated efforts for settlement 
of these issues which have continued to be- 
devil the world in the form of the cold war, 
The irreconcilable ideologies of the social- 
istic-communistic and the capitalistic. camps 
“were to be submerged in compromise. Ev- 
erybody was to save face. Nobody would be 
an appeaser. In short, the wonderful rabbit 
was to jump out of the hat. 

But the leopard never had changed his 
spots. Khrushchev never did have any in- 
tention of yielding by one inch. His inten- 
tions, in my opinion, were as always to play 
the Western World for suckers. He intended 
and did use the sounding board of the still- 
born summit conference for the purpose of 
throwing his weight around. He merely re- 
peated in a more vigorous and a more in- 
sulting technique the same attitude which 
he expressed while on his visit to America as 
the guest of our President. 

I took the position, then, that we were 
making a mistake in our invitation to him 
to visit this country. We now find our gul- 
libility being paid off with insults such as 
no head of a great power would ever have 
thrown at another great power, unless he 
was prepared for the showdown of war. 

The Russia of today has not changed one 
iota from the Russia of Stalin, so far as its 
basic objectives are concerned. We never 
learn a lesson from being Kicked around, 
When Stalin was as truculent, as demand- 
ing, and as doublecrossing as Khrushchev is 
today, we swallowed his insults in our ef-= 
forts to get along with him. 

These butchers in the Kremlin remain 
butchers and compromise is practiced by 
them in only one way, and that is down a 
one-way street in which they are determined 
to control the right-of-way. Our yielding 
and mild policy for the hope of cooperation 
only results in continued yielding. Peace- 
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ful coexistence in the language of the Soviets 
means only one thing, and that is on terms 
to be established by the Soviets in thelr own 
best interests. 

We cannot placate an attitude of implaca- 
bility except by ylelding our own self-respect. 
They are hard and we have been soft. They 
know where they are going and use every 
devious and calculating means to pet there. 
We indulge in wishful thinking and fail to 
evaluate the hard, uncompromising deter- 
mination of these ruthless despots. They are 
surging ahead with everincreasing momen- 
tum. while we are beguiled along the prim- 
rose path of complacency and ill-advised 
optimism. 

It is no surprise to those of us who evalu- 
ate the Soviet leadership as unscrupulous, 
cunning, crafty, and tough dedicated men 
without any consciences whatseoever that 
Ehrushchev would act like a Hitler. Any 
man, drunk with power, is certain to throw 
his weight around when he believes that he 
is serving his purpose in so doing. We 
should blame ourselves for allowing our- 
selves to be such dupes, as we have been. 

Khrushchev is ‘still feeling his first sput- 
nik, which our present leaders did their 
best to downgrade. The Soviet shot at the 
moon; their photographing of the back side 
of the moon; their latest space vehicle which 
could mark another first in the very near 
future; their progress in the sciences, includ~ 
ing oceanography with which I have some 
familiarity, and their drive with purpose to 
goals which we had estimated as unattain- 
able for them for many years have combined 
to develop the arrogance which Mr. K. threw 
without restraint at our President and at us 
at the Paris debacle. 

Once again, let me refer to the kind of 
peaceful coexistence which the Soviets en- 
vision by citing these words of Lenin: “The 
existence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialistic states for a long time is 
unthinkable. One or the other must tri- 
umph in the end.. And, before that end 
supervenes, a series of frightful collisions 
between the Soviet Republic and the bur- 
geois states will be inevitable.” Khrushchev 
has openly stated that Soviet Russia will 
never abandon its goal of world conquest, 
It is true that he may not have used those 
exact words; but, he did state at the Na- 
tional Press Club, last September, while he 
was the geust of the President that “the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union is founded 
on the Leninist principle of peaceful co-~ 
existence of states with different social sys- 
tems.” In the ight of this stated philosophy 
which dominates the Soviet consecration to 
its goal and objective, is there any further 
need to beat our brains out, trying to find 


‘some other hidden or farfetched motivation 


for Khrushchev’s brutal and barbarous treat- 
ment of the United States at the Paris fiasco? 


- It satisfles me to take him as he is and not 


get. all confused by trying to think of him 
as something different. He represents an 
economic and governmental system which is 
directly and completely the antithesis of 
America, As the leader and spokesman of 
this system he has boasted that “we will 
bury you.” This is reason enough for me 
to be convinced that we should not fool 
ourselves ary longer with wishful thinking 
that we only need to close our eyes to the 
realities of the world in which we now live 
and the big bad wolf will go away. 

We have been badly shaken by this epi- 
sode; but, we asked for it. We probably 
will be shaken again and again and again 
during these next few days, weeks and 
months. To me, this means that we must 
be tough without being truculent. We must 
be resolute without being rabid. We must be 
persistent without being punitive. Khru- 
shehey is rattling his rockets. To me, this 
means that we must transform our com- 
placency of dream world thinking into an 
attitude of action. We are in a race for 
survival whether we like it or not. The 
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true face of the Kremlin was displayed at 
Paris. 

In short, the United States and our allies, 
as well, must heed these storm warnings. 
Mr. EK. has been acting, under instructions 
from the Kremlin, like a hurricane and if 
we have the commonsense to meet this chal- 
lenge, we must batten down the hatches. 
It will be wise, in Meu of speculating why 
*“Khrush” blew his top to check ourselves, 
for the purpose of urgent correction, and 
examine: (1) the reasons why we have 
slipped in prestige during the last 5 years 
among them being psychological negativism, 
joss of dynamism, the obvious subordination 
of defense needs to the sacred cow of the 
budget and refusal to acknowledge that we 
are in a contest in space as well as in every 
other phase of our national being. 


Crying national crocodile tears o the 
—2 ai in my Opinion, only helps Tun 
ev to a ERTS cause celebre to a 


manifest absurdity. One has only. to know 
that the Soviets are making regular recon~ 
naissance flights over England every day in 
order to place this defense activity of ours 
in its proper perspective. This is not the 
most sordid crime of the century. If we 


‘were not using every logical and possible 


means of gaining information concerning the 
activities of this avowed enemy of America, 
we would, indeed, be derelict in our respon~ 
sibility even to the point of treason. Why 


. ‘, 
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< asker ete, 


do we think that we should have a guilt . 


complex because of this effort to protect our 
own country against a communistic dictator- 
ship which has looted and murdered across 
half of Europe? Have we forgotten Buda- 
pest? Have we forgotten the murder of East 
Berliners who were fighting for freedom? 
Do we have to apologize to ourselves or to 
the world which knows from firsthand ex- 
perience in practically every corner of the 
globe of the operation by the Soviets of the 


_ most massive and, yes, the most malignant 


espionage system ever known in the history 
of the world? I think that we should not 
be beating ourselves over the head for acting 
in our own self-defense which is, by the same 
token, the defense of the free world. ‘These 
cries of Khrushchev are just so much public 
relations fakerism and we certainly are 
ridiculous if we continue to upgrade them 
to anything different by our own breast- 
beating. 

Khrushchev, In my opinion, never did 
have any intention of making the summit 
conference a success in causing interna- 
tional tensions to relax, except upon his own 
terms, If this could not be done, then, he 
intended to do just what he did: Namely, 
use it as a sounding board for world atten~ 
tion and propaganda by telling off the three 
leaders of the Western World. 

The U-2 episode only served to make his 
objective, more attainable and in his view- 
point, more justifiable. 

The real issue is where do we go from 
here? How do we pick up the pieces? Agree- 
ment on the halting of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear testing, moves toward sincere mutual 
disarmament, and relaxing of cold war ten- 
sions are still on our agenda. But, I fear, 
that Khrushchev and the Kremlin will, and 


as a matter of fact, already have, planned 


more moves of brinkmanship. ‘The free 
world must be prepared to withstand more 
shocks of psychological warfare. 

It could be that, within the next few days, 
the Soviet space vehicle will reenter the 
earth’s atmosphere and make a landing with 
the first spaceman of all time as we know it. 
If this is accomplished, the impact on the 
world and, upon us, will be catastrophic, 
How will we protect and harden ourselves 
against this further softening technique of 
the Communists? 

What happens when, as, and if these pos- 
sible and even probable acts of brinkman~- 
ship develop, namely: , 

1. The signing of a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany and the subsequent acts 
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« of harassing and closing off the Berlin high- 
way and air corridor? : 

2. The march of North Koreans into South 
Korea? : 

3. The military aggression against Quemoy 
and the Matsu Isiands? 

4, Increased over acts by Castro? 

5. Further agitation and overt acts in 
Panama? 

6. Stepping-up tensions in Turkey and 
in strategic areas of the Near Hast? 

Are we prepared, psychologically and mill- 
tarily to stand up resolutely against these 
acts of aggression, directed toward softening 
us up for the kill? 

The communistic art of disarming an op~ 
ponent with smiles and tokens of good will 
and then, at the proper psychological mo- 
ment of withdrawing, scowling and threat- 
ening have been well demonstrated by the 
visit of Khrushchev to our land, followed by 
the phony talk about disarmament and 
world peace in the spirit of Camp David, 
then, concluding in the flasco of the Paris 
summit conference. 

This should be sufficient indoctrination 
-for us in communistic cunning to prepare 
us when more of the same treatment falls 
on our collective head. , 

The only answer for us is to get the big- 
gest possible stick at the earliest possible 
date, speak softly but resolutely, say what 
we mean and mean what we say, fully re- 
alizing that further appeasement can only 
mean living on our knees for generations to 
come, 

The Soviets respect nothing except power 
and strength, both mental end physical, 
Our leaders must measure up to this yard- 
stick or else. 

This, my friends, is what the U-2 incident 


and the collapse of the summit mean to me.’ 


— 


School Construction Assistance Act of 
1960 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10128) to au- 
thorize Federal financial assistance to the 
States to be used for constructing school 
facilities. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause of the overwhelming evidence on 
record showing the urgent need of imh- 
proving school facilities throughout the 
Nation, I rise in support of this bill grant- 
ing reasonable Federal assistance to the 
States for such purpose. 

In the development of a legislative 
proposal toward law enactment, it is our 
democratic custom to afford opportuni-~ 
ties for advocates and antagonists to 
submit their evidence and views through 
congressional committee hearings, 
There is no need for me to recount the 
convincing mass of statistical, and other 
objective evidence, presented by the fore- 
most educational authority in the coun~ 


try and contained in the record of com-. 


mittee hearings, over the past several 
years, Their concrete facts and figures 
leave no question about the great de- 
ficiency of educational facilities around 
the country. ; 
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There is also no need for me to re- 
iterate the testimony of the multitudi- 
nous officials of States and municipali- 
ties dernonstrating that their various 
States are wholly unable to provide, from 
their own drained resources, the urgently 
required improvements in school facili- 
ties. 

The two basic factors involved are the 
need for school improvements and the 


inability of the States to construct them. 


Since these two factors have been proved 
beyond question, it appears to me that 
there should be no reasonable doubt that 
this measure should be approved. 

With full realization of the conse- 
quences that may follow from the col~ 
lapse of the Paris summit meeting, there 
ought to be no uncertainty about the im- 
perative necessity of accelerating our 
preparations to meet the Russian Com- 
munist on every front, including the edu~ 
cational front. Realistically admitting 
our past mistakes and factually facing 
the import of a long, continuing cold 
war atmosphere, let us wisely now take 
the steps to guarantee that our youth will 
be adequately trained to meet and beat 
the Communist challenges in the future. 

There can be no better or wiser eco- 
nomic planning for the future security 
of America than a reasonable investment 
for the superior schooling of the coun- 
try’s children. Let us endorse and ap- 
prove that practical investment today. 
If we can afford to generously grant, 

Christian concern, many billions of 
dollars for the advancement and train- 
ing of people in undeveloped countries 
throughout the world then surely we can 
afford to provide reasonable assistance 
for the training and development of the 
children of the burdened American 
taxpayers. 


Today, the “Edmonds”—Tomorrow, 
World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN ~ 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27,1960 


Mr.ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, last week 
the destroyer U.S.S, Edmonds made its 
way up the Columbia River to the inland 
port city of The Dalles, Oreg. My col- 
leagues will be interested in the follow- 
Ing editorial from the Dalles Optimist, 
which points out that this historic visit 
of an American fighting ship some 185 
miles upstream from the mouth of the 
Columbia marks the creation of a new 
ocean waterway of great importance to 
the future of the Northwest and the 
Nation: 

[From the Dalles (Oreg.) Optimist, May 19, 
1960] , 


Topay, THE “EDMONDS”’——-TOMORROW, WORLD 


TRADE 
Arrival of the U.S.S. Edmonds, a destroyer 
escort of the U.S. Navy, in The Dalles this 
Friday for a 8-day stay, with open house 
aboard the vessel on Saturday—Armed Forces 
Day~—marks a definite milestone in the long 
and varied history of this century old city. 
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For one thing, it marks acceptance by the 
Navy of the existence of a usable channel 
from Vancouver upriver to The Dalles for 
vessels of this size—in the case of the Ed- 
monds, more than 300 feet in length with a 
draft of 16 feet. 

With completion of the deep-draft (27 
feet) channel next month, port of The Dalles 
will technically be in position to serve the 
commerce of the inland empire region. Ac- 
tually, this is not the case since it will first 
be necessary to construct suitable facilities 
before the potential commerce of the region 
can be moved from The Dalles into world 
markets. , 

However, potential commerce is already 
here since savings can be achieved by Harvey 
Aluminum by the movement of alumina to 
The Dalles by ship and shipment of other 
cargoes to their plant in the Los Angeles 
area. 

Outbound cargoes of wheat for the Orient 
also are potentially available for return cargo 
on alumina ships since savings are possible. 
In industry and commerce, that’s reason 
nough. 

As the potential of these two basic cargoes 


” ig realized,-commerce will be expanded to a 


wide range of export commodities produced + 
in the interior. 
Thus, the arrival of a naval vessel here ts 


symbolic of future commercial use of this 


new seaway which will be of vast importance 
to the economy of the region, largely de~ 
pendent upon marketing of wheat. 

Strangers to Portland, no doubt, are 
always somewhat amazed to find ocean- 
going vessels in the snug harbor provided by 
the Willamette River, and during rose fes-« 
tival time, to note the presence of destroyers 
and cruisers. But Portland is truly a mari- 
time city, and the same some day can be said 
of The Dalles, 86 miles farther up the Co- 
lumbia—great river of the West. 

Flags will be flying on the U.S.8. Edmonds 
in The Dalles harbor as that vessel on Friday 
afternoon becomes the symbol of a new age 
of waterborne commerce for the city and 
Tegion., All of us should Join in welcoming 
the officers and crew of the Edmonds, and 
we're sure the reception, both official and 
public, will be a rousing one. This is an 
auspicious occasion, not unlike the arrival 
of the first trains a half century or more ago 
over highways of iron. 

In the wake of the Edmonds will move the 
ecommerce of an empire over the waterway 
afforded by Bonneville Pool. 

This week bids were called by the Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army, for modification of 
the channel just below Bonneville Dam to 
permit the easy passage of large vessels 
through this area now made difficult of pas- 
sage by strong crosscurrents. 

This project of the engineers ts solidly 
based on the economics of the situation, 
promising humerous benefits to those of us 
who live and work in the area east of the 
Cascade Mountains, 

The Dalles for more than a century has 
béen a crossroads of commerce, first as the 
point of contact between stagelines into the 
interior and the river boats which first plied 
the Columbia. : 

Now railroad and truck and buslines 
serve the commercial and transportation 
needs of the area on land, and barge flects 
handled by diesel-powered tugs, move water- 
borne commerce up the river as far inland as 
Pasco, and out of The Dalles to all parts of 
the west coast and even to Hawaii. 

The potential for development.of port of 
The Dalles as & world port clearly is here. 
How soon that time is coming will depend 
upon the vision and energy of the port com< 
missioners and their staff, and of the foree 
sight of the people of the port district. 

Opportunity is knocking. The develops 
ment of suitable deep-draft facilities must 
not be long postponed. 
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bringing to the devastated areas of Chile 


food, lothing, blankets, medicines—in 
fact, ehtire field hospitals and hundreds 
of doctérs, nurses, and technicians to 


nationwide fundraising 
our southern neighbors. 
Yee Red Cross, the Church 
atholic Relief Services, 
ervice, Seventh-day 


drives to aid 
They include 
World Service, & 
Lutheran World" 
Adventists, and thé,Church of the Lat- 


ter-day Saints, to fame just some of 
them. 

I urge every Americal to consider the 
plight of his neighbors Chile and to 
respond generously and sWj 
fund appeals. . 

The first needs, of course,’ 
care of the sick and injured, % 


their wounds, to feed them, andijo house 
them in some sort of temporary Shelters. 
But after that, Chile will have to rebuild 


It is estimated that 2 million Chigans 
were made homeless as a result of §his 
enormous catastrophe, and the South®& 
Hemisphere’s winter is just beginnim 


Property damage amounts to at least a 
‘was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


billion dollars—maybe much more. 

I feel confident that the U.S. Govern- 
ment and its people will offer the brave 
and resolute people of Chile generous 
help in rebuilding their devastated com- 
munities. We will help them to rebuild 
their homes, churches, and shops, and to 
restore their means of livelihood—in a 
word, to make it possible for millions of 
sufferers to resume a pattern of every- 
day living once more. ~ . 

It may be that such help could not be 
forthcoming from the United States 
within the framework of our present aid 
programs to Latin America. Special 
consideration may have to be given to 
the problem and a solution worked out. 
That we should do. 

I think that one thing could be learned 
from America’s response to the Chilean 
disaster. Help from our Government 
and people-to-people assistance have 
poured forth abundantly to the disaster 
victims of Chile—certainly not in the 
hope that we would reap gratitude or 
appreciation, but because it was the nat- 
ural thing for one good neighbor to do 
for another. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN CUBA AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr, SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
last Friday it was announced that the 
President had ordered a halt to further 
technical assistance from the United 
es to Cuba. 

Mhought that the President’s action 
was séysible and realistic. 


I am certain that the 
ent will clear the air 


hemisphere about ‘yy 
antidemocratic gove 
in Latin America will 


position toward 
ents. Everyone 
ty know that the 


Hemisphere and all of the Wgrld out- 


It has never # 
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side the Soviet orbit will hail and approve 
the President’s action. It reaffirms 
America’s role as the leader in the 
many-faceted war against communism 
and all it stands for. : : 

There is one more point. I hope that 
those who have up to now sought a con- 
tinuation of the very partial and prefer- 
ential sugar legislation as it pertained 
to Cuba: will be willing to reevaluate 
their position and permit the Congress 
to revise the legislation in a realistic and 
up-to-date manner. 

The Washington Evening Star of yes- 
terday published a significant editorial, 
clearly setting forth our illogical posi- 
tion in granting Cuba a favored-nation 
status in our sugar purchasing. The 
Star points out that our technical aid 
to Cuba was halted because it was not 
in our national interest to continue 
such aid. Then it asks, Is it in our na~ 
tional interest to continue the heavy 
subsidization of the Cuban sugar indus- 
try? 

Task unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


ks follows: 
{Pkom the Washington Star, May 80, 1960] 
: Conrempruous Mr. Castro 


a's Prime Minister Castro has shrugged 
Ahannounced ending of our technical 
» to his country as “insignificant,” 
Aided some contemptuous remarks 

Mwe may do with our aid money. 
It is corres, of course, that the two pro- 
grams involvé@—one in agriculture and the 
other in civil gviation—are not of major 
importance to the Cuban economy. Their 
annual cost is es{jmated at about $200,000, 
and less than a doen U.S. specialists are en- 
gaged in their operfion in Cuba, But while 
emphasizing that t§rmination of the pro~ 
grams within 180 da should not be inter- 
preted as retaliation “gor Mr. Castro’s anti- 
United States words an@ policies, administra- 
tion spokesmen pointediy explained that the 
programs no longer are cAnsidergd in the na- 
tional or hemispheric int@est of the United 
States. * 

On this ground, it seems @itting to ques- 
tion whether continued heavg, subsidization 
of the Cuban sugar industry "Gz 
our national interest. Under & 
expiring this year, Cuban sugar hag a favored 
position in the big U.S. market&-both in 
volume and in price. By far, sugar§s Cuba’s 
most important cash crop and a guganteed 
market at a premium price is not insig Aificant 
to the Cuban economy. a 

The administration has recommended that 
the new sugar act give discretionary author- 
ity to the President of the United States 
to revise quotas and prices on sugar imports. 
We believe that the President should have 
this gtithority, and that it should be exer- 

sef in national and hemispheric interests. 


OF LEADERSHIP 
A NEW STAGE IN EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


Mr. Mr. President, we may 
pe-thtering—and I think it apparent 
that we are—a new stage in East-West 
relations. Our determination and our 
leadership of the free world will undergo 
new tests. Our allies will be searching 
our actions anxiously. Their resolution 
to stand inflinching against communism 
will depend in great part on the matu- 
rity and wisdom of our actions. 


May 31 


"The Communists are doing more than 


hurling brutal and arrogant threats at 
us. The Communists are hard at work 
building military strength. They are 
applying their scientific resources to new 
weapons. ‘They are looking for oppor- 
tunities to penetrate the uncommitted 
areas of the world with tantalizing and 
spurious offers of economic and military 
aid. They are hoping to bully and 
bludgeon our friends, particularly the 
smaller ones bordering on the Soviet 
bloc, into abandoning their defensive 
alliances and their friendly relations 
with the United States and our allies. 

The Soviet Union has long recognized 
the importance of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world in relation both to the 
spread of Communist ideology and to the 
augmentation of Soviet world power. As 
early as 1920, Lenin changed the direc- 
tion of Communist Party international 
policy from direct attack on European 
capitalism to an undermining of the eco- 
nomic strength of Europe through activ- 
ity in the colonial areas. Thus, the rev~- 
olutionary and nationalistic tendencies 
in Asia were to receive the fullest pos- 
sible support. With the subsequent 
emergence and growth of nationalism 
and the establishment of new States born 
out of the colonial areas in the Middle 
East and-in Africa, this policy was ex- 
panded into these areas. A Soviet pat- 
tern of economic penetration for politi- 
cal purposes began to emerge. Today the 
U.S.S.R. offensive continues against the 
uncommitted nations on the Asian, Mid- 
dle Fastern, and African fronts, and in 
this hemisphere as well. 

In the years since Stalin’s death, 
Soviet policy has emphasized what it 
terms, euphemistically or otherwise, 
peaceful coexistence. Development of 
trade and the export of technical assist- 
ance, Russian style, have been fashioned 
into new policy tools. As a corollary, the 
tactical objectives of communism have 
emerged as exploitation of new nations’ 
Jaudable and logical desires to achieve 
technological and social maturity. Rus- 
sia undertakes the exploitation of. neu- 
tralist atmosphere to achieve a pro- 
Soviet attitude. She seeks substitution 
of Soviet for ‘Western influences 
throughout the underdeveloped areas. 
By a combination of propaganda, tech~ 
nical, and economic aid, plus espionage 
and subversion, the Soviets work almost 
fanatically to establish and extend their 
influence and power. 

Soviet intelligence services and the In- 
teffiational Communist movement play a 
major role in their activities. The sen- 
ior Soviet intelligence apparatus, com- 
posed of the State Security Service, and 
the military intelligence organization, 
controls g,uashJdaierlocking. ptr 
foreien agents And operations directed 
aPeantaiiion en aaa cee and 
sabotage. In addition to attempted 
penetration of all levels of official and 
nonofficial groups in each country, where 
they have been singularly successful, this 
apparatus infiltrates agents whose iden~ 
tity papers, passports, and the like are 
often stolen or falsified, in direct viola- 
tion of the sovereignty of the host na- 
tions. As a result of the secret support 
and direction supplied by the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, the local 
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identified ambiguous events, a percentage 
sufficiently high to discourage evasion. This 
identification capability depends on only one 
method of distinguishing the signals pro- 
duced by earthquakes from those produced 
by explosions. It is expected that other 
methods of discrimination will be developed 
to reduce the number of unidentified events 
and thereby increase the percentage of sus- 
picious events that may need to be inspected 
on-site. For instance, the estimates of the 
capability of the Geneva network have been 
based on observations of the differing char- 
acteristics of only the first part of the low 
frequency signal emitted hy an earthquake 
and an explosion. Use of other parts of the 
low frequency signal is expected to improve 
the capability of the Geneva hetwork as al- 
ready agreed upon (testimony of Dr. Oliver). 
In addition, study of characteristic differ- 
ences of high frequency signals produced by 
earthquakes and explosions may provide ad- 
ditional techniques of discrimination and 
identification (testimony of Dr. Roberts). 
TESTING IN SPACE 

By monitoring blasts in space from the 
earth’s surface, it appears possible that the 
Geneva network may be able to detect ex- 
plosions out to 300,000 to 500,000 miles. Be- 


yond that distance monitoring by a system ~ 


of surveillance satellites may he possible. In 
addition, test vehicles going into space may 
be detected by other moans at the time of 
launching. Techniques of shielding blasts in 
space to reduce the possibility of detection 
have been suggested. No tests in space are 
known to have occurred. 
SUMMARY 


The Geneva network as planned, with 21 
well-equipped seismic stations in the U.S.5.R. 
supplemented by 20 on-site inspections per 
year, is capable of effectively monitoring 
tests of 20 kilotons (Nevada conditions) and 
above. A more favorable arrangement of the 
21 stations would bring the limit down con- 
siderably below that level. If secret prepa- 
ration of an extremely big underground hole 
were possible without risk of discovery by 
other than selsmic means, tests in such a 
hole up to over 100 Kilotons could be 
sufficiently muffled to escape detection by 
this system. Construction of big holes ap- 
pears to be practicable only In salt forma~ 
tions, which occur in regions constituting 
less than one percent of the U.S.S.R. and in 
these regions earthquakes are very rare. It 
is sufficient for control to be able to detect 
and locate a blast in such a region, without 
distinguishing it from an earthquake. The 
Geneva network can do this for a 30-kiloton 


blast partially muffled in a 200-foot-diameter fi! 
hole. Such holes exist, filled with brine of 


petroleum products. The Geneva netwg 
is thus capable of controlling tests 
20 kilotons without big holes or a 
Kilotons with such existing holes if gtimped 
out. It would also partially i 
muffied tests considerably below F 

Future improvements are géfinitely ex~ 
pected in detection techniqugS and may be 
anticipated also in technigéi 
Among the several promisi#ig improvements 
gpchniques is more 
scteristic differences 
garthquakes, observed 
blogic formations. If 
fous event can thus be 
ng a blast near it. This 
used to locate the event 
f and to reduce greatly the 
area to be seaythed by an onsite inspection, 
If such impp6vements should fall to make 
ANetwork capable of distinguish~ 
gitly very small blasts from earth- 
quakes, g¥eatly increased capabilities may be 
obtained by adding more stations to the 
system. Even with present techniques, 30 
well-equipped stations instead of 21 in the 
USS.R. would take the limit down below 
5 Kilotons. The addition of a somewhat 


between blasts and 
through the same eg¢ 
necessary, @ susp 
checked by detongfi 
method can alsobe 
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greater number of very simple robot stations, 
with future techniques, may take the limit 
for dependable identification well below 1 
kiloton. This would have the additional 
advantage of reducing substantially the area 
to be searched by onsite inspections. 

In short, the Geneva Network has the 
capability of adequately monitoring under- 
ground tests of a power down to about the 
size of the Hiroshima A-bomb; namely, one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the power of a large 
H-bomb;. or two-tenths of 1 percent if a 
program of evasion were undertaken with the 
handicap of testing in big holes such as now 
exist in the limited salt-dome regions of 
Russia; or one-half of 1 percent if the con- 
struction of much bigger holes were con- 
templated. The capability of the monitoring 
system may be expected to improve markedly 
with future research and development. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
New York Times, on May 28, carried a 
detailed summary of the reopening of the 
Geneva talks which some of us may have 
missed. I ask consent that it also be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Atom Trest TaLKs RESUME IN GENEVA—SOVIET 

“Asks ASSURANCE U.S. PLan Witn Nor Arp 

ARMS—SILENT ON U~2 Case 

GENEVA, May 27.—The United States, Brit- 


negotiations for a ban on nuclear weapo: 
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“adequate safeguards,” the Soviet delegate 
said. Mr. Tsarapkin sald that this meant 
that the Soviet Union should be able to see 
for ltself that none of the U.S. nuclear tests 
had military value. : 

President Eisenhower announced on May 7 
the Vela project for a series of underground 
nuclear explosions to develop controls for 
hard-to-detect tests. He emphasized later 
at a news conference that the blasts would 
have nothing to do with weapons develop- 
ment. : 

Mr. Tsarapkin said that assurances of this 
Kind were all very well but he thought that 
the nuclear tests for resegrch purposes 
should also have technical gffeguards. It is 
up to the United States to ake proposals on 
this, he added. 


‘OUR SENIOR CIT- 
M FROM FEAR 

E. Mr. President, is it 
the will and jitent of the Senate that 
the vast majority of our senior citizens 
i ent with dread? I think 
giow else can history record 


gto fear each passing day that 

them closer to mounting medical 
s and little or no way to meet them? 
letter from a Wisconsin constituent 
describes the plight of a man approach- 


turn but to us. I ask unanimous con- 


ain, and the Soviet Union resumed today the j*ing this grim trap, and with nowhere to 
pes 


testing. *. ‘ 
No reference was made to the U.S. 3-2 
Per lg a plane shot down May 1dver 
the Soviet Union as the delegates. #econ- 
vened after a 2-week recess for thefummit 
meeting in Paris, f 
However, Semydon K. Tsarapkig? the Soviet 
delegate, asked for guarante 
ground nuclear explosions 
United States under tts py 
not serve in weapons 
tion to helping to find 
& ban on tests. ‘ 
The Soviet nego 
such a way, how 


or put the request in 
r, that he seemed to be 
asking for no mg#e than the normal guaran- 
tees that boty’ sides would expect of each 
other to asg#it 


As a result, Sir Michael Wright, of Britain, 
flerence’s chairman for the d: 


James J. Wadsworth, the U.S. delegata, 
confirmed the chairman’s remarks. “There . 


was no recrimination—not even one echo ‘ 


from Paris,” he commented after the 80- 
minute session. ; 

“As usual,” was the way Mr. Tsarapkin de- 
scribed the atmosphere in the conference 
room, 

The Soviet delegate made a long statement 
to the conference emphasizing that the So- 
viet Union hed no intention of holding nu- 
clear explosions as part of the projected co- 
ordinated program for developong controls 
on underground tests. : 

Mr. Tsarapkin also emphasized that the 
Soviet Union had agreed to the idea of the 
research program only because the West 
wanted it. The Soviet Union remains per- 
fectly satisfied with the control system de- 
vised by the East-West experts who met 
here in the summer of 1958, he said. 

It was to remove the “obstacle” raised by 
the U.S, doubts over the effectiveness of the 
1958 control system that the Soviet Union 
accepted the research program now being 
drafted here by the scientists of the three 
countries, Mr, Tsarapkin added. 

The Soviet Union will insist that any nu- 
clear explosions held by the United States 
under the research project be surrounded by 


sent that it be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR PROXMIRE: I am writing to request 
your wholehearted support of the Forand 
bill. Iam a victim of varicose veins, which, 
as you probably know, can cause recurrent 
trouble. I am nearly 64 years old and have 
hospital insurance, which covers my present 
expenses when hospitalized, and these cost 
about $15 per day. On retirement I will no 
longer be able to qualify for insurance. My- 
self and other senior citizens are in need 
of such a measure of medical and hospital 
care as the Forand bill provides. 

It is my hope that you will give this bill 
your wholehearted support and help large 
numbers of senior citizens who are gravely 
concerned. Thank you in advance. 

Yours truly, 


THE DISASTER IN CHILE 


.. Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, an 
unmerciful disaster has devastated a 
huge area of Chile. Thousands of 
Chileans have died in a series of violent 
earthquakes, tidal waves, and# volcanic 
explosions. More thousands are missing 
or injured. 

Whole villages have been wiped out 
and great’ sections of cities destroyed. 
The scourge of disaster has been felt 
along a line-of distress 2,600 miles in 
length. Even’now, the extent of suf- 
fering and horrar is not yet fully known, 

The United States, Iam proud to say, 
has acted as a godd neighbor should act, 
opening its heart t& the people of Chile, 
and offering its han& to help them over- 
come their suffering ,and their wants. 
The magnitude of this, calamity is ap~ 
paling, but our Government and our 
people are responding with a great out- 
pouring of help. ° 

Sixty huge U.S. Air Force planes are 
carrying out a wonderful mercy airlift, 
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party, or one or more of its front organi- 
zations, carries out all political action 
within its means to promote Soviet ends. 
USS... may be described—accturately, I 
thinkzas command posts for Soviet 
espionage, subversion, propaganda, and 
Communist Party efforts. Among the 


personnel assigned to such installations 


are Joany..staff members of the, intelli- 
gence services sent abroad” to operate 
undér thé’ gilise of diplomats. The 
groups of Soviets assigned to technical 
aid missions, hospitals, and the like also 
usually include a high percentage of in- 
telligence personnel. The U.S.S.R. also 
exploits the acceptance in these areas of 
the official Soviet embassies and trade 
delegations designed to achieve on-the- 
spot manipulation of the newspapers and 
other information media of the host 
countries. 

THE OVERALL SOVIET PROGRAM FOR UNDERDEVEL= 

OPED AREAS 


The overall Red program for under- 
developed areas has been focused around 
three major campaigns: : 

First. Opposition to what is called 
“economic neocolonialism,” including 
promotion of the nationalization of for- 
eign-owned enterprises, combined action 
to discourage Afro-Asian trade links 
with the West, encouragement of oppo- 
sition to the European Common Market 
and the Eurafrica plan, and resistance to 
new foreign capital investment in pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Second. Support for national. libera- 
tion of colonies and recovery of so-called 
“alienated” territories: 

Third. Encouragement of that version 
of Afro-Asian unity in which Soviet bloc 
countries of Asia would be accepted as 
full and equal partners, entitled to pref- 
erential political, cultural and economic 
treatment. 

In developing these campaigns the in- 
ternational fronts have engaged in sev- 
eral kinds of organized effort: 

First. Expanding the international 
role and activities of their Afro-Asian af- 
filates and leaders through organizing 
special gatherings, assigning major or- 
ganizational tasks to them, and holding 
broad meetings in which maximum Afro- 
Asian participation is invited and pub- 
licized; 

Second. Inspiring, supporting, and 
participating as much as possible in joint 
activities sponsored by unaffiliated Afro- 
Asian bodies of a similar character; and 

Third. Publicizing and 


Western areas and in such bodies as the 
United Nations Specialized Agencies, 
where such support is most likely to in- 
fluence Afro-Asian peoples, and to suck 
them into the Red orbit. 


AFRICA: THE OVERALL RED PROGRAM IN ACTION 


The enormous effort being expended 
in Africa by the U.S.S.R. clearly illus- 


. trates the significance of the Soviets’ 


total worldwide program. 

One of the most important centers for 
Soviet espionage and subversion directed 
against the entire African continent is 
found in Cairo, Egypt. Activities ema- 
nate from both the Soviet Embassy and 
the Communist-dominated _Afro-Asian 
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supporting . 
Afro-Asian aims and aspirations in. 
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Permanent Secretariat of the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee. The signing of 
an agreement between the U.S.S.R. and 
Tunisia this month established diplo- 
matic relations; this action was accom- 
panied by the U.S.S.R. usual offers of 


aid and favorable trade -agreements. 


The Soviets established diplomatic rep- 
resentations in both Morocco and Libya 
shortly after these countries attained 
their independence. In these countries, 
Soviet diplomatic representatives have 
been attempting to obtain strategic in- 
telligence on U.S. Air Force bases there 
and to acquire the information which 
would allow the Soviets te formulate 
plans for future sabotage or worse. 

The Soviets have also been active 
among the Communist parties of these 
areas, especially in Libya, where they 
have concentrated not only on Libyan 
Communists but also on the local Italian 
Communist group. Although the So- 
viets have not yet recognized the Pro- 
visional Algerian Government in exile, 
the Chinse Communists have extended 
official recognition and offered arms and 
monetary aid as well. Members of Al- 
gerian nationalist groups have, however, 
consulted with Soviet officials in other 
countries, and it will probably not be 
long before Soviet recognition becomes 
official here as well, 

Soviet permanent installations in 
Ethiopia are the focal point for Soviet 
activity for the entire horn of Africa. 
There is a permanent cultural exhibition 
in Addis Ababa which disseminates Com-~ 
munist propaganda, offers courses in 
Russian language, 


young Ethiopians and students from East 
Africa. A strong indication of the active 
Soviet interest in Africa and the heavy 
selling job the U.S.S.R.’s offers of aid 
without strings—Russian  style—has 
done may be seen in the visit of Emperor 
Haile Selassie to the U.8.8.R. last sum- 
mer. .An aid agreement of $100 million 
was signed with the Soviets, and an oil 
refinery and technical school staffed by 
Soviet officials are planned. In June, a 
Soviet industrial exhibition will be held 


.in Addis Ababa, and it is reported that 


the Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade will 
travel there to officially open it. 

ca ‘est iets are plan- 
ning to build a polytechnical institute at 
Fe degree will. accommodate from 

, -O 2,500 Guinean students. The in- 
stitute will be staffed by Soviet person- 
nel—the method consistently used by the 
U.S.S.R. to infiltrate their officials into 
positions of influencing long-range eco- 
nomic development and _ planning. 


These agreements. 2 used ie plage, So- 
Viet! fehigence oft fin strategic toun~ 


tries in underdéveloped areas, in techni- 
cal projects, hospitals, and similar re- 
cipients of Red aid programs. It is char- 
acteristic that such projects are estab- 
lished only on agreement that the entire 
staffs are supplied by the Soviets. 

A significant aspect of Soviet assist~ 
ance in this field may he seen in the 
willingness of the Soviet Government to 
sponsor and subsidize the study. of the 
Russian language. Under a teacher ex- 
change agreement, Russian language 
instruction at the university level is al- 


and generally at- 
‘tempts to indoctrinate its visitors, mainly 
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ready underway in such countries as 
Egypt, Syria, Afghanistan, India, and 
Indonesia, In the newly independent 
state of Guinea, Russian has heen 
selected as the second language of the 
country—French being the first—and 40 
secondary schoolteachers will arrive 
from the Soviet Union in the fall to 
initiate this instruction. English had 
originally been selected as the country’s 
second language, but this plan was aban- 
doned when the U.S. Government was 
able to offer only one teacher. 
TWO CASE HISTORIES: PANYUSHKIN AND 
OGANESYAN 


A meshing of the activities of various 
Soviet Communist Party, espionage, and 
governmental, organs, in these areas is 
illustrated by such interesting items as 
the presence of Aleksander Semenovich 
Panyushkin in the CPSU—that is the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union—- 
delegation to the conference last Sep- 
tember of the Democratic Party of 
Guinea. In November 1959, Panyu- 
shkin was described in Pravda as a 
“member of the Council of the Union of 
Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cul- 


tural Relations with Foreign Countries.” 


He will be best remembered in the United 
States as Soviet Ambassador from 1947 
to 1952, and sometime member of the 
Soviet delegation to the United Nations 
during that time. This same Panyu~ 
shkin was identifie ast [Our véry 
kridwiedgeable defectors from the Soviet 
intelligence services as a longtime career 
officer of the Soviet intelligence organ- 
izations, and the thief “6f Soviet ‘intel- 
tigtrice activities in the United States 
during his official tour here. In the 
summer of 1953 he was chief of all the 
foreign intelligence activities of the 
Soviet state security service throughout 
the world. The presence of such a man 
as a friendly party representative in 
Guinea clearly indicates, I think, the im- 
portance of these areas to the Soviet 
intelligence services and to the Soviet 
Government as a whole. 

Soviet ‘‘friendship” to these areas of 
the world is also revealed in a more 
accurate light by the policy of sending 
as diplomats to these countries highly 
experienced intelligence officers whose 
real aim is to promote the supremacy of 
the Soviet Union and the theory of In- 


_ ternational communism by any means. 


The recent assignment to Iran of, - 
chik. Gevorkovich :Ogamesyan as First 
Secretary of the Foreign Ministry of the 
U.S.8.R. is a glaring example. The na- 
ture of Oganesyan’s true assignment in 
Iran can safely be predicted on the basis 
of his past career: From 1946 to 1950, he 
was the chief intelligence resident in 
Iran, ostensibly assigned as second secre- 
tary of the Soviet Embassy; from 1949 or 
1950 to May of 1953, he was chief of the 
section for deep-cover agents of the state 
security service in Vienna, Austria, dur- 
ing which time he maintained contracts 
with Boris Morros, of note as a cocon- 
spirator with the Sobells in spying in the 
United States. 

This is a part of the Soviet record. 

SQMIET MILITARY FORCES 

The Soviet Union is prepared to fight 

wars ranging in scope from small brush- 
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fire conflicts, including limited nuclear 
encounters, to all-out nuclear war, in the 
words of their leaders. 

The Soviet Union’s ground force, with 
about“rre-emvisténs, is continuously en- 
gaged in a comprehensive training pro- 
gram designed to maintain peak combat 
efficiency. Soviet units in East Germany, 
which are considered to be the elite force 
of the Soviet Army, are known to be 
training in tactics reflecting new con- 
cepts of the nuclear age, and it is believed 
that such training is being conducted 
throughout the Red army. Equipment 
designed to increased mobility and fire- 
power is being introduced regularly. In 
fact, practically all Soviet units have 
been reequipped with military materiel 
of postwar design and manufacture. 

The Soviet. Navy is rated as second 
only to the U.S. Navy in offensive and 
defensive power. Although the U.S.5.R. 
has no aircraft carriers, it has the larg- 
est submarine force in all the world. 
This force consists of over 400 units, 
nearly 75 percent of which are of the long 
range, ocean patrol type. There is some 
evidence that a few of these submarines 
have also been converted so as to be able 
to fire ballistic missiles. Submarines 
based along the Murmansk coast and in 
the Soviet Far East have continuous ac- 
cess to the open seas, and in recent years 
Soviet submarine activity in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans has increased, occa- 
sionally extending as far as the USS. 
coasts. 


some of ‘the hits under construction are 
nuclear powered. The Soviet Navy also 
has strong surface forces consisting of 
cruisers, destroyers, “mine vessels and 
numerous patrol craft. 

I observed just a few days ago that a 
Communist nuclear-powered icebreaker 
is now. in commission. . 

For the a several years, the overall 
strength of has re- 
mained at Soneenat less than 20,000 
aircraft, supported by a complex of mod- 
ern air facilities and a realistic training 
program. Khrushchev’s statements re- 
garding the obsolescence of manned air- 
craft appear to be supported by cutbacks 
in their production. Some high per- 
formance aircraft are being produced, 
however, and research and development 
continues in the air weapons field. 

At the present time, the major Soviet 
strategic delivery force is still long range 
aviation, which is composed of more 
than 1,000 medium and heavy bombers. 
But it is clear from Soviet statements 
and programs that the U.S.S.R.’s current 
emphasis is in the field of missiles and 
rocketry. 

Sovie 


War II. For nearly 15. years the U.S.S.R. 
has conducted a thorough and well- 
planned effort. The Soviets now have 
operational missiles both for defense 
against aircraft, and for offensive use, 
including types whieh can be launched 
from ground-based units, aircraft, and 
naval vessels. Their major ground- 
launched delivery systems include mobile 
missiles. with ranges measured in hun- 
dreds of miles, capable of reaching most 
significant Western targets in Europe 
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and Asia. Soviet space launchings and 
firings into the Pacific Ocean show that 
the U.S.S.R. has some capability to di- 
rect ICBM’s at targets as distant as the 
United States; The importance of hbal- 
listic missiles in Soviet planning is amply 
illustrated by the U.S.S.R.’s recent an- 
nouncement of the creation of a special 
rocket force. 

In the light of these sobering facts, 
our future course of action with our 
friends and allies throughout the world 
must and will be made clear for all to 
understand: 

We shall continue to search for means 
of advancing an honorable peace, by pa- 
tient urging of genuine negotiation for 
sound first-step progress. 

We shall maintain and make more ef- 
fective our own defenses—our nuclear 
arsenal, our missile development, and 
our limited war capability, all designed 
to deter aggression or, if necessary, to 
combat it. 

We shall reinvigorate our collective 


‘security alliances by demonstrating a 


willingness to contribute our full and fair 
share in manpower and modern arms to 
the defensive strength of the free na- 
tions of the globe. 

We do not intend, by neglect or dis- 
interest, to allow the Soviet bloc suc- 
cessfully to infiltrate the emerging na- 
tions of Asia and Africa. We shall 
continue the world’s confidence in Amer- 
ica’s moral leadership by extending an 
honest hand of friendship and of as- 
sistance to the underdeveloped nations 
in their fight for progress and freedom. 

THE COMING TEST 


We are all painfully aware of what 
happened in Paris.. We have seen and 
been shocked by the arrogance of the 
Soviet Prime Minister, by his unre- 
strained vituperation, and by his callous 
destruction of the summit conference. 
These events have jolted every one of us 
into a fuller realization of what survival 
costs. ‘The free world is once again 
faced with the naked threat of Commu- 
nist power, and with the more transpar- 
ent efforts to frighten our allies and 
friends and to split the free world apart. 

In the coming. months our courage, 
strength, and resolution will be sorely 
tried. The crisis over Berlin could come 
to ahead. Communist violence in other 
parts of the world may erupt again: 
bellicosity in ‘the Formosa Straits, ter- 
rorism in Laos and Cambodia, pressure 
on Afghanistan or India or elsewhere, in- 
citement in South America and greater 
penetration in Africa. 

But we are not alone in the struggle to 
preserve freedom. Through the mutual 
security programs of economic and mili- 
tary assistance abroad, we are able to 
strengthen ourselves and the free world 
in deterring Communist aggression 
whether Soviet or Red Chinese. 

MSP—ITS ELISTORIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Let us look:backward for a moment to 
see how the mutual security program 
came into being and what it has accom- 
plished. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this 
great program, initiated by a Democratic 
President and a Republican Congress and 
continued by a Republican President and 
Democratic Congresses, has been one of 
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the tremendous successes of our national 
history. In its very first years, it saved 
two highly strategic and important na- 
tions, Greece and Turkey, from Commu- 
nist domination. It made possible the 
recovery of war-town Western Europe 
with its civilization, love of freedom, its 
culture, its splendid people, and its great 
resources. Without doubt, it saved at 
least three nations—probably more— 
from: Communist takeover at the polls. 
It preserved Iran on the edge of Soviet 
power. It helped to save southeast Asia 
from total Communist domination. It 
has preserved and reinvigorated all that 
remains of free China. It made possible 
the creation of our great NATO alliance 
and gave it its initial strength. 

It is the program which makes pos- 
sible the availability of 250 forward bases 
essential to the full meaning and effec- 
tiveness of our military strategy of deter- 
rence, ¢ 

It is this program which contributes to 


the strength among our allies abroad, 


so essential to the success of any neces- 
sary effort to wage a limited or other 
kind of war against aggression. 

It is this program which holds out to 
the people of the less developed nations 
of the world the friendly assistance they 
need in their tremendous effort to fight 
their way up from age-old poverty, ig- 
norance, and disease. 

It is this program, joined in by other 
free nations, which provides the free 
world’s answer to the Communist bloc’s 
attempt to woo and win the newly emerg- 
ing nations of Asia and Africa with 
lavishly proffered military and economic 
aid. 

It is this program which, in a most 
significant degree, is the symbol of 
American leadership in world affairs. In 
short, this program is the strongest, most 
fiexible instrument available to our Na- 
tion and our Government in the conduct 
of our foreign relations in this most 
critical period in our history. 

If this program did not exist, we would 
have to invent it. 

What would have happened if we had 
not had this program? What would hap- 
pen if we did not have it now? Our 
whole forward strategy of defense would 
be weakened to the point of collapse. 
The sources of raw materials essential to 
our defense and our prosperity would 
be threatened. Our allies and other free 
countries would be left at the mercy of 
Communist threats and subversion; their 
confidence in and hope for a free world 
would be shattered. 

We would find ourselves more and 
more isolated in a narrowing world 
swamped by the widening and engulfing 
Red tide. 

We would be confined to a policy of 
fortress America--a policy we long ago 
examined and long ago realistically re- 
jected in this era of nuclear power in 
which we are now well entered. 

Under this strategy, we recognize that 
the maximum potential military theater 
of operations today is the entire globe. 
That underscores the importance of the 
250 bases we now maintain abroad. 

An important segment of our defensive 
arrangements is dependent on the contri- 
bution by our allies in military forces, 
in land for missile and naval bases, in 
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nomic sacrifices by diversion of resources 
from consumption to military purposes. 
The constancy of our allies in making 
their contributions and in refusing to 
knuckle under to a Communist neighbor 
is directly proportional to our own un- 
yielding purpose and to our contribution 
to the joint free-world defense. 

The day is near when we will be called 


upon to vote funds for the mutual secur- - 


ity program. By approving the Presi-~ 
dent’s program, both the Communist and 
the free world will clearly see our iron 
Purpose in meeting full-on the Soviet 
threat. 

THE MSP FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 

I turn now to the program the Presi- 
dent has proposed for fiscal year 1961. It 
includes three major elements: the eco- 
nomic programs which we authorized re- 
cently; the Development Loan Fund for 
which the Congress authorized appropri- 
ations last year; and the military assist~- 
ance program for which we haye pro- 
vided an open-ended authorization of 
funds for 2 years. 

Military assistance: Under this mili- 
tary assistance authorization, the Presi- 
dent has asked for $2 billion for fiscal 
year 1961. 

This is the sum recommended by 
a committee of distinguished experts 
headed by William H. Draper and desig ~ 
nated by the President to make the most 
searching study of the needs of our mili- 
tary assistance program in the context 
of our overall military security program. 
This is the sum recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff who have said: in 
the most categorical terms that this rep- 
resents the most economical and effi- 
cient use of funds to bolster America’s 
security, and that they would not want 
one dollar transferred from this use to 
our regular Defense Department budget. 

What is this $2 billion needed for? 
About. $1.2 billion is simply to main« 
tain the present strength of forces on 
the Communist frontiers in Korea, the 
Republic of China, Vietnam, Pakistan, 
Iran, Turkey, Greece, and others of our 
NATO allies. But an essential part of 
this program is for the modernization 
and strengthening of the weapons avail- 
able to our allied forces: and the tragedy 
of any cut would be that it would neces- 
sarily cut into—indeed, could prevent— 
this very strengthening and modern- 
ization, 

I have heard it said as to our European 
allies that with their improved econo- 
mies they should carry a greater part of 
the load; that we should be able to re- 
duce our aid. I agree; and this is, in 
fact, being done. The percentage of 
U.S. contribution to NATO defense has 
declined from 20 percent to 4 percent 
Since 1952. Last year alone the Euro- 
pean NATO countries increased defense 
spending by 11 percent. 

This is the first solid accomplishment 
I want to point to—a greatly improved 
NATO defense without increase in cost 
to the American taxpayer. In specific 
terms, this means: 

Thirty missile battalions under Gen~ 
eral Norstad’s command in Europe; 

The Thor missile with nuclear capa- 
bility deployed in the United Kinedom; 
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Jupiter missiles being installed in Tur~ 
key and Italy; 

Joint production of Sidewinder and 
Hawk missiles by European countries: 

Modern anti-submarine-warfare capa- 
bility covering the limited sea outlets of 
the Russian submarine fleet: and 

Greatly increased firepower of inte- 
grated NATO land forces which face the 
40 Russian divisions in East Germany 
and Poland. 

About cne-third of our military assist- 
ance money goes to the Far East. The 
forces we are helping in this theater are 
nearly all directly confronting superior 
Communist manpower. In some areas, 
our weapons and ammunition are used 
by allied forces in sporadic outbursts of 
fighting. Taiwan and the offshore is-« 
lands of Quemoy and Matsu have been 
reinforced with strong retaliatory fire- 
power. In Vietnam and Laos, we have 
provided equipment and training against 
guerrilla warfare which now, thanks to 
our joint efforts, has been greatly di- 
minished and which presents no imme. 
diate threat. 

Eighteen Korean divisions defend 
South Korea against a new invasion from 
the North, allowing U.S. troops to be re~ 
duced to two divisions. These vital land 
forces are reinforced by a modern 
Korean air force, naval units, and mis- 
sile battalions supplied by the United 
States, 

There are a few examples of what mili- 
tary assistance, under Mutual Security, 
has accomplished. Without it, our col- 


lective security agreements would be little 


more than contracts of good intentions. 
Without the forces which we help to arm, 
either the security of the United States 
would today be in grave danger, or we 
would have a defense budget increased 
many times over the $2 billion we are 
asked to provide for military assistance. 
ECONOMIC AID FOR MILITARY STRENGTH 


It would be worse than useless to pro- 
vide an ally with equipment for military 
forces if its economy broke under the 
burdens of supporting such forces. To 


prevent this, we help 12 of our allies with 


economic aid in the form of defense sup- 
port. 

The need for such defense support as a 
supplement to military assistance is self. 
evident. A  war-ruined and underde- 
veloped country like Korea cannot alone 
maintain an army of well over half a 
million men in the free world interest. 
Small countries like Greece and Turkey 
cannot bear the whole economic burden 
of large armies for land defense on the 
flank of NATO and on the frontiers of the 
Communist bloc. It would mean eco= 
nomic chaos for these countries to try to 
meet the whole cost of troop pay and 
other expenses of outside military forces. 
We fill the gap through our defense sup- 
port program. It has a twofold effect. 
On the one hand, our dollar aid is used 
to import commodities and capital goods 
which, wherever possible, contribute di- 
rectly to eccénomic development. On the 
other hand, these goods are sold on local 
markets and the proceeds are used by the 
local government to meet a part of the 
costs of their own military establish- 
ment. 
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In countries like Pakistan, Korea, and 
Cambodia, defense support may be the 
margin between extinction and progress, 


-In Turkey, largely due to defense sup- 


port, the gross national product. has 
nearly doubled since 1948. Spain, where. 
vital strategic air bases are now located, 
with defense support, has shown great 
economic gains in the past few years. 

Mr. President, at a luncheon in the 
White House today, I had the honor to 
sit in the presence of representatives of 
the. SEATO countries. I met a, number 
of them. Many of them-—perhaps most 
of them—have skin whose color is dif- 
ferent from yours and mine. They 
represent diverse religions, cultures, and 
economies.. But they are all united in 
their fierce desires to advance the cause 
of freedom for themselves and for their 
people. They stand shoulder to shoul- 
der by the Government and the people 
of the United States in an effort to deter 
ageression—and I mean, essentially, 
potential Communist aggression against 
the free way of life. They, like Ameri- 
cans, decline to accept the complete 
regimentation of international commu- 
nism. . 

I considered it a great honor to be 
present. It will be one of my moving 
recollections of my years in the Senate 
that. I met gallant and proud and able 
representatives of. countries which are 
members of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, all meeting together in 
this free Capital of ours, to determine 
the best means ‘by which the security 
of Southeast Asia may be preserved-—in« 
deed, may be strengthened. 

MUTUAL SECURITY AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


I think that we are all keenly aware 
that the strength of the free world rests 
not.alone on military power but on the 
economic progress of its peoples. This is 
particularly true in the less developed 
and the newly independent nations 
where there is a surging demand for a 
better way of life. 

The United States has been responsive 
to the aspirations of these peoples. We 
are providing assistance to them through 
our mutual security program, 

Our chief means for moving skills and 
investment capital to the underdeveloped 
countries are the mutual security pro- 
grams of technical assistance and the 
Development Loan Fund. The President 
has asked appropriations of $181 million 
for technical cooperation, together with 
$34.5 million for international. technical 
cooperation programs. He has asked 
$700 million for the development Loan 
Fund. These programs are our response 
to the people of the world struggling for 
a better life. They make up our front~ 
line defense against Soviet economic 
warfare. Through them, we heed the 
urgent pleas of the new nations of Asia, 
the Middle East, and Africa for help in 
meeting the enormous problems of their 
first months and years of existence. Six 
more countries will become independent 
in the coming months alone. They need 
encouragement in their efforts to move 
forward in freedom. 

TECHNICAL COOPERATION—~WORKING WIYTE 

PEOPLE 

Our technical cooperation program— 

point 4, we call it—is undoubtedly the 
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best known of all our efforts. I shall not 
dwell on it. Let me assert, however, that 
the need to build’ skills, to educate, to 
train is still fundamental to everything 
else. In the new countries of Africa, for 
example, the shortage of trained people 
is very great. 
there are said to be eight college gradu- 
ates who are not Europeans—and many 
of the Europeans are leaving as the Con- 
go becomes independent. 

Yet we have many solid accomplish- 
ments to point to, and together with the 
United Nations technical assistance pro- 
grams and efforts of other countries, we 
are beginning to fill the vacuum in skills, 
training, and literacy. For example, 
when the U.8.-financed Agricultural 
Technical School in Ethiopia opened, 690 
applications were received for 68 open- 
ings. Each year, 120,000 Turkish Army 
recruits are learning to read and write 
under programs developed by American 
language experts. 

THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


This recently created Fund is the ulti- 
mate source of capital for the underde- 
veloped nations to turn to. In a little 
over 2 years of operation, the Loan Fund 
has financed large-scale projects in the 
basic development fields of transport and 
communications, power, large industry, 
and mining. Of special importance, I 
think, is its success in lending to lecal de- 
velopment banks in other countries 
which in turn lend sums of less than 
$10,000 to small investors. ‘These small 
loans stimulate private enterprise, create 
jobs, and help meet the demand for con- 
sumption goods in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. I emphasize that this is a loan pro- 
gram, not a grant program. For ex- 
ample, a single one of these loans, to 
assist rubber growing in Guatemala, will 
help employ 17,000 workers, supply rub- 
ber for a new tire factory, produce $30 
million worth of exports a year, and 
open to the United States a nearby sup- 
ply of strategic natural rubber. 

The President has asked $700 million 
for the Development Loan Fund for next 
year. This is far less than the $1,100 
million the Congress has authorized, It 
is, I think, a logical and laudable re- 
quest for funds that are desperately 
needed for the development of nations 
whose future is important to us. Cer- 
tainly it should be provided in full. 

SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


There are several nations with which 
we do not have military assistance ar- 
rangements, but in whose stability and 
progress we have the greatest interest. 
Several of these nations, such as Libya 
and Morocco, provide us with base rights 
of the greatest importance. The democ- 
racy of Israel receives added strength 
from this program. Others, such as Jor. 
dan, could collapse, leaving the gravest 
danger of chaos or worse, were it not for 
our help which we provide through spe- 
cial assistance. 

I might mention Tunisia as an exam- 
ple of one country where our special 
assistance has borne fruit. Three years 
ago, this small Arab country cut its ties 
with France, and embarked on an ate 
tempt to steer a democratic course 
against the tides of Arab nationalism 


In the Belgian Congo, 
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and the. subverting currents of commu- 
nism. With the help of special assist- 
ance from the United States, Tunisia has 
recovered from the economic shock that 
accompanied independence, and has 
established itself as a dynamic and pro- 
gressivée:force in the Arab world. Tuni- 
sia’s success in reaching its goals through 
cooperation with the West is carefully 
watched by the emerging African and 
neighboring Arab States. 
CONTINGENCY FUND 


Past experience has taught us that 
each year there will arise emergencies 
@nd contingencies we cannot foresee. 
Under these circumstances it is wise to 
have available tc the President a contin- 
gency fund. 'The President requested 
for that fund for next year $175 million, 
and the Foreign Relations Committee 
recommended the authorization of that 
amount. I deeply regret that this fund 
was cut to $155 million on the Senate 
floor, The final conference action was 
$150 million. To my mind, it is only too 
obvious, under present circumstances, 
that at least this full sum should be pro- 
vided for the coming difficult year. 

Who knows what the coming year 
may bring? Why should the hand of any 
President of our country be shackled in 
such a way that he cannot have the 
means by which to meet unforeseen con- 
tingencies which might endanger the 
security of the people of the United 
States? ; 

ERRORS IN MUTUAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


We have heard much this year, as in 
the past, of individual mistakes in the 
conduct of the mutual security program, 
There will probably be mistakes in the 
future. ‘This is bound to occur. when we 
build complex projects in backward 
areas and within primitive economic sys- 
tems. In my comments, I have delib- 
erately stressed individual instances 
where we have succeeded. Almost none 
of these success stories have received. at- 
tention in Congress or in the American 
press. For every publicized mistake in 
this program, for every disappointing 
project, there are thousands of cases 
where, because of our efforts, people are 
eating better, have jobs, are free of dis~ 
ease, aré protected against Communist 
guerrilla. tactics or worse, have new land 
to till, can read and write, have new hope 
for their children, and have hopes for 
freedom for themselves, for their fami- 
lies, and for their countries. In the per- 
spective of history, this may become the 
most important thing the people of 
America do today as a nation. 

CONCLUSION 


I do not believe that anyone can hon- 
estly doubt the urgency of our need to 
bind together the nations of the world, 
still able to make a choice between 
tyranny .and freedom. United in our 
common purpose, if we act with resolu- 


tion and determination, in responding 


to the needs of our free world friends and 
allies, we will prevent the aggressive 
plans of the Communist bloc from reach- 
ing fruition. If history teaches us any- 
thing, it is the tragedy of failing to stand 
together in times of crisis. In one of his 
most memorable speeches to the House 
of Commons, which occurred after the 
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fall of France, Britain’s great leader, »- 
Winston Churchill, said: 

If we can stand up to him (Hitler), all 
Europe may be free and the life of the world 
may move forward into broad, sunlit up- 
Jlands. But if we fall, then the whole world, 
including the United States, including all 
that we have known and cared for, will sink 
into the abyss of a new Dark Age made more 
sinister, and perhaps more protracted by the 
lights of perverted science. 


While the 1960’s are not identical with 
the years of World War II, we may be 
sure that if we fail to stand up to inter- 
national communism, if we fail to make 
the exertions which providence requires 
of us, our failure will draw us closer to 
the abyss of which Churchill spoke. 

But we need not fail. We are on the 
eve of achieving complete mastery over 
the fallen forces of nature, on the seas, 
on the land, and in the air, reaching out 
toward the stars. It is within our power, 
as the leader of the free world, to bring 
a new birth of freedom to men every- 
where. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, WIL- 
LraMs of New Jersey in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without - 
objection, it is so ordered. : 


OVERALL LIMITATION OF FOREIGN 
TAX CREDIT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10087) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to per-= 
mit taxpayers to elect an overall limita- 
tion on the foreign tax credit. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the bill 
now before the Senate, H.R. 10087, 
should not be considered in isolation, nor 
can it be taken at face value. This bill 
would provide a privileged minority of 
American taxpayers with tax concessions 
not availabld to very many. The prob- 


credits against tht 
Ancidence of the U.S. 


eign operating arm a the U.S. corpora- 
tion, t 


taxes against U.S. income¢ 
either the per-country 


option of the corporation. ¥ 
originally section 5 of House 
So-called Boggs bill) For sme reason, 
this part of H.R. 5 was singd out for 


such provisions were embodied! in sec~ 
tion 5 of the Boggs bill, in hearing be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee. 
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U-Z and Khrushchev Nonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARES . 
* oF 


HON. WINT SMITH, 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, 
much comment has been heard and a 
great deal written about the recent inci- 
dent in Paris—most generally labeled 
“The Summit Conference That Failed,” 
It is well known that the men supposed 
to ascend to the summit never got. off 
the banks of the lazy flowing Seine 
through the city of Paris. Recently I 
received a letter from an attorney, 
Charles A. Walsh. of. Con¢ortifa, Kans, 
MY. Walsh has set forth some very perti_ 
nent ideas in regard to this Paris con- 
ference. In the “letter accompanying 
this article he says this: cen 

The wild reactions now yisible indicate 
very clearly that KhrusheMev’s direction to 
his helpers in this country have already had 
effect. “Dump Nixon” is again a part of the 
plan now in operation. Of course, every ef- 
fort will be made to forestall his nomination, 
and to get internationalist, Rockefeller, to 
head the Republican ticket, GoLDWaATER is 


even less acceptablé to the appeasers than. 


Nixon, Already the 
the press and radio 
hide. 


It is apparent to me that the political 
propaganda of the Communist Party is. al- 
ready active in an endeayor to influence 
both political. conventions,” Those who are 
xTown up politically, know that the Commiu- 
nist Party works very effectively inside of 
the Democratic and Republican Parties, It 
occurred to me in the course of the prepara. 
tion of the material I am sending, that the 
leftist elements of the Republicans would try 
to make another “dump. Nixon” attempt. 
The first intimation to. that. effort came 
yesterday when Rockefeller announced that 
he would accept a draft by. the Republican 
National Convention, Although Nigow seems 
to have more than: enough votes to secure 


propagarida hounds of 


‘ate baying for Nrxon’s° 


‘¢ 
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the nomination on the first ballot, we can 


ube sure that powerful influences are now at 


. Malt reminds 9: 


work to undermine and destroy him. The 
interndtionalists and the Red appeasers can- 
not forget that he is the man who, more than 
anyone else, was responsible for the exposure 
of Alger Hiss, Accordingly, we can expect to 
see @ fight made on Nixon by the same old 
Nixow dumping ‘crowd. 

Already Adlai Stevenson, Paul Butler, Sen~ 
ator Kennedy, Chester Bowles, and Senator 
Fulbright, all of whom are able to quality 
as internationalists, extraordinary, and ap- 
peasers plenipotentiary are -busy making 
trouble and fiatigat 
in the Roosevelt tion of Communist ap-~ 
Ppeasement. ‘This is no retty picture, but 
it is the uly shape or GEE as they exist, 


Here are Mr. Waish’s obgervations. TI 
commend them most highly because it 
proves that: citizens of the high plains 
of mid-America can see the international 
pitfalls even clearer than international 
expe¥is who are inclined to look too often 
tlirsueh the rose tinted glasses on the 


_ one-World aspedt: : 


.U-2 anp Kunuscney Nowseyse 

_Tt now séems Clear that the U-2 incident 
which was seized upon by Khrushchev as e 
cause celebra ‘was in fact only a trifling in- 
eldent 4 the world struggl@ tow tr-pre 7 
‘The theldent was delib ately blown up by 
Soviet propaganda THS"S "sisal miGuntain of 
evil and wrotig.on the part of the United 
States. It was used as a handy instrument to 
Insult the President, humiliate the American 
People, and kick Syer the keg of moonshine 
‘diplomacy, c¥lled ‘the Summit Conference, 
The whole Kiiishchev tantrum at the suni- 


insulting the mayor, setting aH the dogs bark- 


period of time. When 
he visited the Presidetn at Camp David last 


fall, he was tempted to speak to Eisenhower 


about the matter. ‘He disclosed this at his 
news conference in ‘Paris. He sald that he 
finally decided after considering it, not to 
bring the matter up. He said: that he and 
the President were on. friendly terms, so he 
decided that tHe matter could wait. He was 


‘then busy practicing the Gamp: David spirit. 
-He said that the Best 
shim .as friend in the 


dent was addressing 


wa language, and 
that-he was returnthg? (Fsilatation in Eng- 
ish. Only one concliisibatan be drawn 
from ‘this remarkable acknowledgment; and 
that is that while Khrushghev. was irked and 
annoyed because our . Photographic ‘ planes 
were flying over Russian territory almost at 
will; and he was also further annoyed, be- 
cause Russian defenses were hot equal ‘to 
the task of bringing them down. However, 
he then needed to promote a friendly under- 
standing. While Khrushchev was Visiting at 
Camp David, he did not need -a peg upon 
which to hang a series of insults. He had no 
‘occasion then to smash the dishes, break the 
furniture, or blow the house off of the 


foundation. Instead, he was anxiously en-' 


deavoring to bring about a summit confer- 
ence. He was purring like a Communist kit. 
ten in capitalistic sunshine, and hoping that 
the President could be coaxed into another 
diplomatic corner. : . 
We must bear in mind that Khrushchey 
and the First Minister of Britain were, during 
those months, brusting at the seems, 80 to 
apeak, organizing another high-hat go, at 
personal diplomacy, with our President and 
the President of France. In view of all these 
circumstances and the Pattern of other 


Bi Phat they can.qualify . 
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events, something more than the flight of an 
Air Force photographic Plane over Russian 
territory is needed to make a Sensible ap- 
praisal of the Khrushchey reasons for wrecke 
ing the conference. 

“The spirit of Camp David” was touted 
throughout the world as a new era in the 
cold war; but the “spirit” lost a great deal 
of its appeal long before the scheduled meet- 
ing at Paris. For some weeks before May 16 
there were a great number of symptoms evi- 
dencing Soviet displeasure with the pros- 
pects of the projected summit, meetirig. 
While it is true that the Britis Prime Min- 
ister continued until the last té'’doze ape 
peasement from all his diplomatic pores: 
but the German Chancellor, President de 
Gaulle, and to a lesser extent, our President 
gave every appearance of standing firm and 
standing for no further Communist appease- 
ment. Khrushchev and his advisers cere 
tainly did not like the looks of the situation. 
They reacted in typical Communist fashion. 
They incited their stooges and dupés into a 
general. pattern of rioting. The fomented 
riots in South Africa, Korea, Turkey, and San 
Francisco. Everywhere the pattern was the 
same, Students were incited and inflamed 
against wrongs er supposed wrongs of con- 
stituted authority. Khrushchev was shaw- 
ing Communist. teeth everywhere, Those 
events were staged for the purpose of letting 
the people of the world know the. capacity 
of the Kremlin for making trouble. 

Then, the U-2” Incident *came upon the 


. Scene. “The..plane :came. dawn.on, Russian 


territory on” MAy1; however; it was. substan- 
tially a week before “the-ingident segan to 
take shape as an. important.evemt, It was 
about 5,days later before Khrushchev even 
mentioned the incident.. Itwas-then seized 
upon by the Red rulers as 4 suitable means 
with which to damn Americ and, the Presi- 
dent of the United States;.--5. + 

There are all sorts of -sprewations concern 


‘ing Khrushchey’s : eaking up 
he.competence, Khrushebay himself worked 
‘assiduously for months bring about the 


f. destroyed. Why 
Tt was som: hecause at one 
time it suited the Kreniigisipurpose to hold* 
the conference and at the time appointed for, 
the meeting, it no longer suited the plans of 
the Kremlin. Since Khrushchev knew about 
our photographic planes flying over Russia. 
for #0me:4 years, the flight of the U-2 over 
Russia.oy May 1 was only s pretext for the 
performetice of Khrushchev at Paris in May. 
: shchev.is certainly not the person to be 
Howling about spying since tens of thousand 
of. bis subjects aré“purstink that asa voca- 
tion. He might be likened to the man who 
nififdered his parents and then asked for 
sympathy because he was an orphan, 

In view of these considerations, the U_% 
incident at most is a trifling matter; and * 
consider it of special importance, is to take: 
Rusian propaganda at face value. No adult 
should be fooled by this thing. And no one 


‘should be fooled by Soe. breastbesting.of, 
Adlai Stevenson and Walter Lippmann, They 


easly quatity’ as internationalists and ap- 
Peasers in the first magnitude. 

It is sufficient explanation for Khru- 
shchev’s conduct to remember that he 
needed some sort of an ass to beat, someone 
to insult, and some pretended outrage to up- 
set the conference. In this connection, the 
U-2 incident was a convenient diplomatic 
windfall which served his Purpose. 

The rulers of the Kremlin knew that they 
had nothing to gain by the Paris Conference, 
A delay was needed and a hope was enter- 
tained that the next tenant of the White 
House will have more inclination to appease- 
Ment than its present inhabitant. Khru- 
shchev, in fact, said this at his “press con- 
ference.” He not only blamed the President, 
he insulted and abused him in the worst 
fashion imaginable. Never in the history 
of the country has our Chief Executive been 


2 
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“abjected to insults such as were heaped 
upon him by the Kremlin boss. Khrushchev 
also made it clear that he despises the Vict 
President. A week or 10 days before the 
Paris Conference, the President mentioned 
that Vice President Nixon. might be asked 
+o sit in at the Conference in case the Presi- 
dent was called away. Khrushchev took 
note of this, and stated that to allow the Vice 
President to participate in the Conference 
would be like “sending a goat to take care 
of the cabbage.” 
whatever Khrushchev’s attitude toward 
Eisenhowet may have been in Camp David, 
be decided to throw him out of his diplo- 
matic baggage Nke he might dispose of a 
ragged shirt. He made it very clear that he 
hopes for a later summit meeting, and that 
the presidential election is & matter of vital 
concern to him and to the Communist Party. 
Among the major purposes Khrusnchey 
achieved in Paris last week was to notify 
the world and the Communist Party of the 
United States, in particular, that the new 
Hitler in Communist demonology is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the new Himmler is 
Vice President Nixon. Thus, Khrushchev 
added two names to the Communist litany 
of demons. This was his way of taking 
part in American politics. It was his way of 
telling the Communist world and the Com- 
munist Party of the United States, its fellow 
ivavelers, dupes, and fringe adherents, that 
they are to effect 9 change in the political 
climate of the Uslited States. It was his way 
of telling them~that the President is a dis- 
card and the Vice President unacceptable. 
Likewlse, it was his way of saying that politi- 
cal talks and summit meetings, must be held 
on the terms of the Kremlin. It ought to be 
clear by this time that diplomatic inter- 
course’ With political crocodiles like the 
Communists, is horisense. Those who remain 
addicted to'the belief that headhunters and 
cannibals will give up their first principles if 
you talk to them in a friendly fashion, are 
still conviriced by their own propaganda. 
Khrushchev did a masterful job of telling 
all and sundry that talks at the summit 
cannot be resumed until there is a change 
of political climate in the United States. In 
effect, he told his stooges here t6:go to work 
and elect a respectable President of the 
United States, who can be invited to confer 
with Communists: He made it clear that 
Franklin Roosevelt was acceptable as a 
U.S. President. By inplication, it was clear 
to his adherents in the United States, that 
_they must work for the election of a Presi- 
dent who follows the Roosevelt tradition. 
It is abundantly clear that Khrushchevy's 
hand is in our political pottage; and it will 
be well for us to keep that In mind. It 
would also be well, to watch the propaganda 
and comments of the leftist section of the 
press. You may rest assured that the Krem- 
lin will make no further public statements 
about the presidential election in the United 
States. In fact, the Kremlin will deny that 
it is even interested. That is surely a part 
of the plan. That will be the best way of 


‘furthering the fortunes of Moscow's candi- 


date. Certainly no further public directions 
to Communist adherents in the United States 
are necessary. They know what they are ex- 
pected to do. If future orders from the 
Kremlin are necessary, they will not be made 
public, ee 

In connection with this, it will be inter- 
esting to see how the Kremlin job is done. 
This year in America, Walter Lippmann can 
be counted. on to set the pattern. Joseph 
Alsop, Drew Pearson, and Doris Pleeson may 
be relied upon to carry the political torch for 


.candidates With liberal leftist orientation. 


Those who have been the public apologists 
and supporters of Alger Hiss, William Rem- 
ington, Owen “‘liattamore, and Dr. Oppen- 
heimer can be counted upon to make clear by 
their writings which of the candidates for 
the presidential nomination are acceptable 
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to Khrushchev, and which of the nominees 

can be sure of an invitation to Moscow, and 

accepted as a participant at another se 
a 


conference. i 
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he Chicago Tribune has been writ- 
ng a series of stories during the debate 
“in the United Nations, pointing out the 
type of espionage carried on by the 
Soviet agents right here in our own 
country. This is an excellent series be- 
cause it demonstrates the hypocrisy of 
Khrushchev’s anguished outcries against 
our planes flying over the Soviet Union. 
. Tam also glad to see our own Govern- 
ent start releasing hitherto secret in- 
ormation about the extent of Commu- 
ist espionage in our own country. I 
ope the CIA will make more of this in- 
formation available tothe” American 
people so they can see how tirelessly the 
‘Communists are working to destroy us. 
I hope in bringing forth the information, 
the CIA will surface Col. Jan Monat, the 
formanientror triteniventé ter eneCom- 
munist regime in Poland, who deflected 
to our side last year. I am sure Colonel 
Monat can give us much details about 
+ the Communist conspiracy. 

;« The gentleman from Washington, just 
afew minutes earler today, related how 
a microphone had been planted in the 
American Embassy in Moscow. 

Certainly, as I said at the outset of 
my remarks, while the present investi- 
gation being conducted by the other body 
is laudable indeed, I do hope and feel 
that some investigation should be made 
as to why at this particular time, at this 
crucial moment, when the summit con- 
ference was being arranged, this par- 
ticular U-2 plane should have fallen 
into Soviet hands, thus giving Mr. Khru- 
shchev this wonderful plum that he 
needed to break up; to torpedo, the sum- 
mit conference. 

I feel that these things do not just 
conveniently happen; and while I am 
not prepared to make any accusations, I 
think that the American people would 
be a great deal more comfortable—I 
know I, myself, would be more comfort- 
able—if I knew that an investigation had 
been made, a thorough top-to-bottom in- 
vestigation, of all the incidents preced- 
ing this plane flight to ascertain whether 
in fact this was just an unfortunate coin- 
cidence. It may be reasonable to be- 
lieve that it might have been just a coin~ 
cidence that the U-2 plane went down 


at this particular time. We had been 
making these flights for years and the 
Soviet Union had not be e to knock 


down any of these airplanes. It is quite 
possible the law of averages finally 
caught up with us. But I have been 
asked by many of my constituents 
, whether or not anything is being done to 
- find out whether possibly there had been 
some collusion somewhere along the line 
‘ r to give “Mr. rushchev this 
: plang TAS not believe we should com- 
* pletely ignore this possibility in view of 
¢ the Soviet’s long and despicable history 
} of espionage in our country. 

Since there is a tremendous overlap- 
ping of jurisdictions in any investigation 
of this type, with various committees of 
Congress having jurisdiction over cer~ 
tain segments of this investigation, if it 
would be in order, I would suggest that 
perhaps the chairmen and the ranking 
minority members of the standing com- 
mittees which have jurisdiction over 
some phases of all this activity conduct 
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a joint investigation. I believe this joint 
committee should include the chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the chairman of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the chairman of the Leg- 
islative Oversight Committee, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Government 
Operations and finally the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and of 
course, the ranking minority member 
of each. I’ am wondering if, perhaps, 
they could not get together and lay out 
some course of action, some plan of in- 
vestigation to get all the facts of this 
ill-fated but historic flight. 

I believe that since the Camp David 
meeting, since we made the tragic mis- 
take of inviting Khrushchev to this 
country—and I said on the floor of this 
House at that time that it was a mis- 
take to dignify Mr. Mikoyan, Mr. Khru- 
shchev, Mr. Kozlov, and all these other 
Soviet leaders who were brought to this 
country and welcomed in this country 
and shown the traditional. American 
hospitality; I said then that it was a 
mistake to invite these men—TI believe 
that since the Camp David meeting, 
there appears to have been a sort of 
lessening of the realization of the fact 
that if ever we needed security mind- 
fulness in this country, we need it now. 

I would like to have the chairmen of 
these committees get together and see 
if among themselves they could lay out 
a course of action to have an investi- 
gation of our entire internal security 
structure in a manner that would not 
in any way jeopardize our national se- 
curity. 

I am thinking of the many Americans 
who have been asking the question: Has 
this airplane ‘really fallen into Soviet 
hands at this very critical time by pure 
accident .or were there other factors 
that contributed to it? These people 
are entitled to an answer. 

I am perplexed by one thing in this 
entire U--2 spy plane affair. The Presi- 
dent >"tF"IS"SMtiinent’ the other day 
said—and I think the President is to be 
congratulated for his firmness at the 
summit, for. not yielding to Khru- 
shchev’s scandalous demands of an apol- 
ogy; I am in complete agreement with 
the President on this—but I am a little 
perplexed in hearing the President say 
that the initial American reports re- 
garding this U-2 incident were designed 
and were purposely 

istevted to proLect ‘thé U-2 pict. The 
thing that confuses mie is that while the 
President now explains the original mix- 


-up in handling the affair was the result 


of efforts to protect the Bea t 
CIA. bad earlier told 


oe “had been instructed, if he should 
at into enemy hands, to make clean, 
confession of his activiti " 
wollte? who Pave such instructions 
to this American pilot a spy mission? 
Certainly such complete disclosure 
would jeopardize our entire intelligence 
structure, . 

This is one of the aspects into which 
I would like to have this joint commit- 
tee go more deeply. Why was Pilot 


‘oneress. that the. pilot ar See air- 
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Powers told that if he were caught, he 
should make a full, clean sweep of 
things? I know that during the war, 
when our own American soldiers were 
captured by the enemy—of course, Mr. 
Powers was not a member of the mili- 
tary, he was a civilian—but during the 
war, when our American soldiers fell in- 
to enemy hands, we had been instructed 
to give only our name, rank, and serial 
number, and that is all. 

I am perplexed and disturbed as to 
why these instructions, if they were in 
fact given to Powers, were given, and who 
was responsible for these instructions for 
Mr. Powers to go out, when he is caught, 
and tell his captors just exactly what he 
is doing; why he is doing it; how long he 
has been doing it, and everything else. 
This type of instruction, I believe, could 
jeopardize our American security sys- 
tem -as much as anything else. There 
are many other aspects of this disastrous 
flight, which could effect the future of 
the world, that need to be studied by 
competent authority. 

So, while I am in full agreement that 
our American Government that it should 
have continued these flights over the 
Soviet Union—and I do not share the 
criticism of those who say that these 
flights should have been stopped—-while 
I am in full agreement with the position 
that the Fresident has taken, one of 
firmness at the summit, one of not yield- 
ing an inch to Khrushchev, I am dis- 
turbed that now when the smoke is be- 
ginning to clear apparently no investi- 


gation is going to he made as to the inci- . 


dents precedent to the capture of this 
aircraft. 

I renew my request that, if it is in 
order, the chairmen of the standing 
committees of the House get together and 
sit either as a joint committee or work 
out some sort. of a formula so that in- 
vestigation of our entire security pro- 
gram in America could be made. 

I emphasize again that we would make 
@ tragic mistake if we as Americans 
did not go beyond the scope of normal 
assumption. The normal assumption 
quite properly is that there was nothing 
wrong, that this was an unfortunate in- 
cident where the airplane flamed out and 
came down to an altitude at which the 
Soviet Union could then force it down to 
the ground. That would be the normal 
assumption, and perhaps that normal 
assumption is completely justified. But 
today, when we ‘are dealing with an 
enemy that is more brutal than the world 
has ever seen before; an enemy that will 
resort to any methods of sabotage or 
espionage; any tactics—and we know 
this from 15 years of experience in deal- 
ing with the Communists and we have 
ample evidence that they will stop at 
nothing to destroy us—it then behooves 
us as Americans to go beyond the normal 
scope of assumption and find out why 
these things happened at this particu- 
larly convenient time for Mr. Khru- 
shchev to torpedo the summit conference. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 


Lerner se cord Itis my understanding 
that there are two committees in the Sen- 
ate, one under the leadership of the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
FuLericut] and the other under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from. Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
that are going to conduct full hearings 
on all matters relating to the failure of 
the summit conference. 

It is my understanding that this in- 
vestigation will cover all angles, both 
prior and subsequent to the landing of 
the U-2 plane, that these investigations 
will be held at a very high level on a 
nonpartisan basis, and with the concur- 
rence of the White House, so that the 
facts may be fully developed. 

As.to the gentleman’s suggestion that 
“the chairmen of several committees of 
the House conduct an investigation, let 
me say Iam sorry the gentleman has not 
had the benefit of some of the discus- 
sions I have had with-relation to that 
very matter. In the meeting which I 
attended it seemed to be the general con- 
sensus that it would be a mistake to have 
the committees of Congress go into mat- 
ters which involve sucha delicate: sit- 


uation. as Intell e. r Wwe 
will get th : TE at the public 
should have from these committees that 
are already functioning in the Senate, 

ijl | ; at 


and that dis 
only.to.the Cong 
people. 


‘ MeBlciaiaide If the gentleman wil 
permit me, it rather intrigues me why 
so many of the people who are in charge 
of our intelligence setup in this country 
take upon themselves the attitude that 
they are beyond the scope of Congress. 
I know from experience—I, myself, in 
1952 was an investigator for a congres- 
sional committee which investigated a 
very serious crime committed by the 
Communists against some 15,000 allied 
army officers—I must say I was complete-~ 
ly unsatisfied, as I delved into these vari- 
ous aspects of American intelli 

the ipsho one: on f 


ing 
y e, incon- 
sistent with a suggestion that responsi- 
ble chairmen of standing committees in 
Congress conduct such an inquiry. I 
have complete confidence in these men. 

We stood here on the floor of the House 
of Representatives recently and ap- 
plauded the speech delivered on the floor 
of this House by the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Can- 
non] when he told us he had known of 
these flights for 4 years. I was very 


_ happy to hear that the chairman of this 


committee had been taken into the.con- 
fidence of the military. The fact re- 
mains that our intelligence people can 
take into their confidence the chairmen 
of these standing committees who set up 
the appropriations and who set up the 
policies and the various other aspects of 
our national security. I am not, as a 
Member of the Congress, ready to sur- 
render those rights to the bureaucracy of 
any agency. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I can understand the 
gentleman’s concern about having the in- 
formation which he desires. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I do not necessarily desire it 
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for myself, but certainly I do want an ap~ 
propriate committee of Congress to have 
it so that we can be certain that there 
was ho collusion or just plain careless- 
ness in giving Khrushchev the tools with 
which to wreck the summit conference. 
The gentleman will agree that plain 
carelessness, when you are dealing in this 
complicated field of espionage, is just as 
disastrous to our Nation as outright trea- 
son. I think many of our agencies have 
been just plain careless in dealing with 
the Soviets and the investigation I am 
proposing might help improve this sit- 
uation. It is entirely possible that the 
U-2 failure ultimately will be traced to 
sloppy operations. But when we are 
fighting for our very survival we can no 
more tolerate carelessness than we can 
tolerate espionage. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I understood - you 
wanted the information as a Member of 
Congress. Again I say we are dealing 
with a very delicate subject, to wit, the in- 
telligence and national defense of this 
country. Would the gentleman want 
confidential information given to the 
public which might jeopardize our na- 
tional defense structure? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. No; I do not want to 
disclose anything which would jeopar- 
dize our national defense. I have said 
many, many times, where matters of 
national security are at stake, certainly, 
these things and the secrecy of these 
proceedings should be respected. I agree 
with the gentleman. I am not suggest- 
ing that. But I would like to say this. 
Too often I have found that inefficiency 
and mistakes are covered up by the label 
“top secret,” and I would be glad to get 
another special order to go into greater 
detail on. that. Too often we have per- 
mitted agencies in our Government to 
mark a situation “top secret’ because 
they could not stand the scrutiny of a 
congressional committee to decide 
whether they were conducting them- 
selves properly. 

I, for one, feel it is the duty of Con- 
gress to see that the conduct of our 
Federal agencies is such a not to im- 
pair the safety of our Nation. I am not 
satisfied with self-serving statements of 


department heads who deal in broad 


generalities. I do not want this Nation 
to wake up some morning and find that 
we had failed to properly oversee the 
activities of essential agencies. In our 
dealings with the Soviet Union, we can 
leave nothing to chance and that is why 
I am suggesting this full-scale investi-« 
gation. Not just a superficial inquiry, 
but a full investigation which would 
minutely check out every conceivable 
phase of this disastrous U-2 flight. A 
full-scale investigation conducted by 
responsible Members of Congress in a 
nonpartisan manner and in a way that 
would preserve the rights of indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to in- 
clude with my. remarks a column which 
appeared today in the Washington Daily 
News and which was written by one of 
its top columnists, Mr. Ed Koterba. 1 
believe it demonstrates so well one of 
the points I have been discussing here 
today. 
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Mr. Koterba’s column follows: 


Tuere’s Lors To Br Sami on Srecaztr 
Each mi 


(By Ed Koterba). 


The press reletions man at the Pentagon 
said, “I’m sorry, but that information is a 
military secret. It's classified.” 

The reporter sald: “But I have the infor- 
mation before me at this moment. And he 
reeled it off. It gave all the detailed facts 
on the air-to-air missile, the Eagle. 

On the Pentagon end of the phone there 
was shocked silence—followed by a dozen 
queries and, later, by a congressional re- 
quest for a full-scale investigation. 

This was one of several instances of ap~ 
parent blundering by our side on military 
secrecy. Ironically enough, this case of open- 
ing up supposed secfets by the Pentagon 
came at a time when Russia was charging 
us before the world with obtaining military 
information from the Soviets. 


TEXAS NEWSMAN 


The reporter in this story is John Harris, 
Washington correspondent for a Houston, 
Tex., newspaper. , 

His information came from the “1960 Mis- 
sile Handbook,” which was distributed just 
down the hall in the National Press Building, 

A few days after his story was printed, a 
bigshot Communist, Vaidimir D. Pavlov, 
third secretary of the Soviet Embassy, 
showed up and procured a copy of the book, 
paying the asking price of $2. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Harris’ story did not 
identify by name nor location his source of 
information. 

Publisher of the missile handbook is Ken- 
dall K. Hoyt, director of the Association of 
Missile and Rocket Industries. 

When I confronted Mr. Hoyt, he said: “We 
have information on 800 U.S, missiles.” He 
showed me his bulging files, 

DATA 

Data on the secret Eagle showed that it 
was 15 to 20 feet tall, weighed a half-ton, 
had a range of 100 miles and files up to 
100,000 feet. All this information was 
marked classified at the Pentagon. 

“For heaven's sakes,” I said to: Mr. Hoyt, 
“where did you get all this information? 
Calmiy, he said he got it from the Aircraft 
& Missiles magazine, which is distributed to 
9,000 firms. Originally, he said, it came 
from—of all things—Pentagon handouts. 

But, to be on the safe side, he said, he 
checked with the Federal Bureau of Investi- 


‘gation when the Communist—who openly 


identified himself as a Soviet technician— 
showed up in his office. The FBI, Mr. Hoyt 
said, cleared the sale. 

And what is the Red official going to do 
with all that compiled information? 

Over the phone he said, candidly: “Some 
of our Soviet scientists may be interested.” 
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FTOEVEN. Mr, Speaker, I 
is consent to proceed for 1: 
to inquire of the majority 
any changes in the program 


With- 


pro tempore. 


There was no Omi 
Mr. McCORMA 
am glad my friend’ 
because I do want 


Mr. Speaker, I 
pakes that inquiry 
wivise the House 


you will remember I refe™ 
Oklahoma, I have had the 


since announcing the progrfme 
with the chairman of the Conti 
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